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By  DAWD  LANDAU 
'Dipfoma^ 'Gure^ondeat 

Menachem  Begin 
-attend  the  weekly  cabinet 
mating  yesterday,  “because  be  did 
not  .reel  welL”  in  the  words  of  the 
Troal  communique.  -  • 
Medical  sources  .famiHar  with 
E  B^m's  condition  were  reported  as 
'-saying  that  the  premier  had  suffered 
6  !/  .  no  specific  Alness  or  setback  over 
*  &  .the  -weekend. .  Observers  thus  at- 
VVJ  *:J;  tributed  his.  indisposition  to  the 
-general  debility  that  has  laid  him 
J  £Jow  in  recent  weeks  and  that  was 
/  I  ^.vapparentiy  responsible,  in  part  at 
f  {  least,  for  his  decision  a  fortnight  ago 
^.  to  reagp  from  the  premiership.  . 

^  - "  Bqgin  did  obt  attend  synagogue 

it^jr^xSeryi  ce_s .  on  .Rosh  Hash  ana,  -  as;  he 
— ^  osuhUy  does. ;  . - 
,v  i  V'G.  ‘-So art e s  close  toBegin  .could  not 

^  {33*j  .  Lsayjfcsterday  whether  the  premieres 

-  Jlj  physical  aAment  vvhich  prevented  • 

.4,-  .himLaiteriding  the/cabinet  session; 
.ijmsterday  was  aiso  contributing  tti 
T.Jhb;deky  irk  hissubmittinghis.  for- 
~  ^^.  .inat.resigiiatioit  to  the  president 
.’’.There  had  been  reports last  week : 
^  that  Begin  wbuld  presenthimself  at 

^  ^  TFYeijd  e  :  C havm.  HS  erzo g 

•  -t  L^;:-  ire^epceG  before  Rbsh  ,  ^ 

•i  ;it  r:v;Aftcrhe'failed  tado-so,  the; pundits  \ 
2  in;  ^■'-  predicted  he  would  go  ro  the  presi- 
rj:  J v  dent  yesterday;  Now,  because  of  his; 

indisposition,,  there  is.  no  firm 
:o  ;>c G"  pt^d^roir  as  to  witen  hewiflgo.' 

•  -  : .  *5!NcgoliatioQS  on  the  new  coalition 

•  fc-^2  ,-^Kv-ihii^yAi^;yeete^y,;pur^y;;. 

■!, »  ^Gc  because,  of  thecahmet-  meeting;  and 

;c  partly,  because  of  the  past  of  Godal 

which.'  was  ‘  bbierycd'  by  some  of 
. .  l  ridte ^OrtHo<kix  .ne^jtiattofa:  ‘ v  v  ’ 

;;>the  official  cabinet-comm unique 
“  .  made  a  point  cTnoting.that  Deputy 

Premier.  David  Levy  chaired  the  . 
ME.  .  meet!  pg  yeste  May  “  tttjreroquestof 
"  the  premier”  This  was  somewhat 

£  \GII  superfluous^  sintb;Lpvy  is" Ac  oulyi 

-  deputy- premier  And  would  naturally 
"  -1"  be  expected  tochafothe  meeting  id: 

: ;-4T  B egm^; abseoceV-witiimit  any  need,' 
:*•  vfs;  *4 

The;: 

--  -.7 communique.' was  ^n  by  some  •] 
'  ob&ervere  ;as>  furtSer:: etidenceof : 

■„ ' ;  Begtp’s  (fc^to/streBgtiteo  Levy’s 
position:  within  ^  and  : 

w . ' *T  H erat-. ■? ■  ■;  .  ,  V  .  \  s  .'V 

-  -  ^’1-  These  observers  interpreted 

faiTiire  piibhcly :’tq- endorse 
;  ;  Yitzhak  Shamir’s  emuiida^  for  the 
succession,  in  his  tu^b  whh  Levy  at 
;  : the  Herut  ccntrai  comroittee,  10 

-  days  ago,  as  a  measure  of  oblique 
-■■rE  -  support  for  Le^qr.  (Levy  won  40  per 

'"r  7  cent  of  the'  vote considered  a 
::.r.  creditabi e; -perfoitnmiceT.  for  the  _ 

relatively  ypiif^  'add  inexperienced 
: :  : '  .  deputy  preraier.)  f- .  ' 


'  Refugees  from  the  Sbonf  Mountain  fighting  yesterday  wait  at  the  Rosh  Hanikra  checkpost  to 
.  cross.brto  Israel,  on  their  way  to  other  countries.  (Elmakis.  ippai 

PLO  fighters  infiltrate  vacated  areas 


E4GIT 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent  ' 

There- is  grave  consternation  and 
profound '  embarrassment  in 
i  Jerusalem  at  the  prospect  of  the 
-PLO  terrorist  units  re-entering* 

I  areas  of  Lebanon  vacated  by  Israel 
and  threatening  even  to  return  to 
Beiruti  ... 

>  After  a  lengthy  cabinet  discusstoh 
yesterday,  well-placed  sources- 
acknowledged  that  “some”  PLO 
.meii,  had  already,  infiltrated  'into 
“certain  areas”  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the:  advancing  Druse  forces. 

These  sources  asserted  that  Israel 
has  “grounds  to  hope  and  believe” 
that  this  initial  re-infiltration  would 
not  be  the  harbinger  of  a  more  mas¬ 
sive  return  of  the  PLO  units  to 
1 central ^  and  western  Lebanon,  and 
especially,  to  Beirut  itself. 

...  The'  sources .  maintained  that  it 
was  “  not  in  the  Druse's  mterests”  to 
collaborate  too  closely  with  the 


PLO.  They  said  Israel  had  delivered 
stem  warnings  to  the  Druse  not  to 
allow  the  PLO  back.  And  they 
implied  that  Israel  had  received  cer¬ 
tain  undertakings  from  the  Druse. 

But  there  is  plainly  no  certainty  in 
Jerusalem  that  such  undertakings 
will  be  honoured  —  or  indeed  that 
they  can  be  honoured  —  in  the 
worsening  Lebanese  civil  warfare. 

A  large-scale  return  by  the  PLO 
—  particularly  a  high-profile  return 
to  Beirut  —  would  deeply  embar¬ 
rass  Israel  by  nullifying  a  central 
“achievement”  of  the  costly  year¬ 
long  war:  the  ousting  of  the  terror 
organizations  from  the  Lebanese 
capital. 

A  deep  penetration  by  tne  PLO 
southwards,  moreover,  would  place 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  deployed 
along  the  Awali  River,  once  more  in 
confrontation  with  hostAe  irregular 
forces. 


Government  sources  insisted, 
though,  that  the  main  success  of  the 
war  —  protecting  the  Galilee  from 
PLO  bombardment  —  would  re¬ 
main  intact.  The  IDPs  present 
deployment  would  ensure  that 
Israel's  north  stays  quiet  and  un¬ 
threatened. 

“In  the  worst  case,”  said  one  high 
source,  “the  IDF,  having  pulled  out 
of  the  Shouf  Mountains,  will  be  in 
close  proximity  to  hostile  forces 
again.  But  the  Galilee  remains 
secure." 

If  this  “worst  case”  scenario  does 
develop,  the  source  continued,  it 
would  be  a  somber  and  sobering  les¬ 
son  to  Israel  regarding  the  reliability 
and  fighting  capacity  of  the 
Lebanese  Army. 

The  source  noted  that  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  has  publicly 

iCoatioaed  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


Arens  in  Sidon  reviews  refugee  problem 
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Arens  in  Mdoi 

V  7  j™*iew  ^  " 

T-  /.  l^CTcib,;Miaistjff  M6she  Anas 
visit  e  d'  Bido  o  and 
-reviewed /the;.^ arrangements  being 
■made.for'vadcomodating  ■  the 
refugees  streaming  south,  from  the 
Shoirf  Mountam  fighting.  -  :  : .  V 

'/.Sidon  mayor  Ahmed  Kalash 
asked  Arens  to  open  the  sea  route 
between  Belrut  and  Sidon.  Kalash 
:  said  there  are  thousands  ofrefugees 
in  Sidon  J; ; ; '  .  ; 

A:  Red  Cross  official  who  was  in 
,  Deir  e(-Kamar  three  days .  before, 
;  said  there  -  axe  25,000  Christian 
r;ef ugees  hi"  the  town.  and-  that  their 
Condition  js  detmiorating., ; 
f  '  Arens  promised  that  Israel  would 
dp  all  in;,  its  power’  to  help  the 
;refuge«... ' 

'■£  Meanwhile, -a/- request  to  . the 
Defence  Ministry  to  pcrinit;thc  en¬ 
try  into  Israel  of  30  Druse  children 
rwhose  parents  were  reportedly 
massacred  last  week  In  Malta  in  the 
ShouT  Mountains  was  made  yester¬ 
day  by -a  group  of  focal  Druse 


academics. 

Daliat  al-Carmel  lawyer  Kama! 
Zaki  told  The  Jerusalem  Port  yester¬ 
day  that  he  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  children,  aged  from 
one  to  14,  were  being  held  in  a 
Christian  village  near  Damour.  He 
had  no  fiirtiier  details  but  said  he 
hopes  that'  if  Israel  would  make 
“this  humanitarian  gesture,”  the 
Phal  an  gists  would  allow  them  to 
come  here. 

The  Druse  of  Israel  would  either 
adopt  or  look  after  them  here  until 
they  could  return  and  live  with 
relatives  in  Lebanon  after  the 
fighting  ends,  he  said. 

He  realizes  that  this  might  be  a 
precedent  for  bringing  many  more 
orphans  of  Druse  and  other  cora- 
.  munities  from  Lebanon  to  Israel, 
but  nevertheless  be  hopes  that  the 
government  would  make  the 
gesture. 

It  is  believed  that  some  Lebanese 
refugees  may  ask  Israel  for  political 


asylum.  A  high-level  decision  on 
this  will  have  to  be  made  soon, 
sources  sdd. 

Last  night  about  100  refugees 
who  crossed  into  Israel  at  Rosh 
Hanikra  sailed  for  Cyprus  from 
Haifa  on  the  Greek  passenger  ship 
Vergina,  which  was  making  its 
regular  weekly  call. 

Another  150  Lebanese  who 
crossed  at  Rosh  Hanikra  during  the 
day  sailed  last  night  for  Cyprus  last 
night  on  the  Cypriot  passenger  liner 
Sol  Phrym,  which  had  come  to 
Haifa  for  its  regular  weekly  call. 
The  ship  is  to  ferry  more  refugees 
from  Beirut  to  Cyprus  before  retur¬ 
ning  here  next  week. 

Last  year  the  Sol  line  deployed  its 
flee!  to  transport  ihe  PLO  terrorists 
from  Beirut  to  Arab  cojunlries. 

Refugees  also  began  appearing  at 
the  Good  Fence  checkpost  at 
Metulla,  among  them  wounded  who 
required  hospitalization,  it  was 
reported. 


coalition  deal  I  Refugee  queues  growing  at  Rosh  Hanikra 


:  .. .  Jerarafom  Pdst  Rqmrter . 
-TBLAVIV.  —  LAcud  ministers  on 
•»'  thejeam  negotiating  with  prospec- 

■  ..tiye.partners  the  formation  of  anew 

coalition  government  Said  last  night 
.f ■  -  they  believe;  the  talks  wiU  be  con- 

eluded  today.  •  .  .  . 

« ... !  •'  Only:  minor  Issues  are  still  open 
VTr.:  and  “during  the  day  there  will  be 
■~L  some  smoothing,  over  here  and 
«Tthere,”  ..one  minister  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  . 

:  -  Leaders  of  small,  would-be  coah- 
;iioa  .  partners,  however,  Appeared 
/  ..less, .certain  the  ulks- -would  end- A 
today’s  meeting,  scheduled  for  7 
r^-Thm.  at' the  Prime  Minister  s  office 
^  m  jerusalem.  Nevertheless,  they,  m- 

■  ;^  -ibated  that  the  outstanding  issues 
vVt  -uld  at  the  most  delay,  rather  than 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
replacing  Menachem 

'  . n  ^preparation  for  th»  evening’s 
7  meeting,  Tami’s  secretariat  is  to 
::  ...meet  in  Tel  Aviv  this  afternoon  to 
"  reverse  an  earlier  decision  to  quit  , 
r  :  the  government.  That -  decision  was 
:  -taken  before  Prime  Minister  Begin 
announced  his  decision  to  ream- 
i  •  Tehiya’s.  three  MKs,  mranwhue, 
t  aVe  demanding  that.  Science 
*  Minister  Yuvai  Ne’eman  be  head 
or  -at  - least  acting  head,  of  the- 
Ministeriat  Settlement  Committee, 
it  . was  repqirted.  ' ." 

'  Agudat  Yisrael  wants  assurances 
that  the  archaeology  and  Who 
-Jew  laws  'will1  be:  passed:  The  party 

also  wants  stricter  enforcement  or 
;  laws  preventing -public  tninsporta: 

<  •  ;tiori  on  the  $abbat.h.  ..  .  .  .. 
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V.  .  By  PAVED  RUDGE  • 
Jcrneaton  Fort  Reporter  - 

ROSH  HANIKRA.  —  The  steep 
slope  leading,  up  from  the  Lebanese 
side  of  the  border  to  the  frontier, 
post  here  .was  lined  with  hundreds' 
of- refugees  yesterday,,  all  seeking 
safety  from  the  civil,  war  raging  in 
'their  country.  Many  had  spent  the: - 
previous  night  sleeping  on  the- 
ground  in  order  to"  be  first  in  line 
when  the  gates  opened  at  8  a_m. 

••  One  woman  who  had  queued  for 
'more; than  eight  hours  had  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  left  the  checkpoint.-.; 
with,  a  seven-day  entry  permit  Thc. 
woman,,  who"  had  been  visiting 
relatives  in  Tyre,  said  sbe  -was  at 
route  to  Ben-Gurioii-  Airport  and 
from  there  planned  to  fly  (firectly  to 
America. 

“The  situation  is  very  bad  nowin 
Lebanon,’*  she  said.  “Thousands 
are  coming  down  from  the  north  to 
get  away  from  the  fitting.  There  . 
are  many  more  who  are  trapped  in  _ 
Beirut,  because  the  coastal  road  has 


been  blocked  by  the  fighting.  I 
heard  .that  the  situation  there  is 
grim.” 

A  family  of  five  who  managed  to 
flee  from  the  Shouf  Mountains  were 
too  frightened  to  speak,  about  the 
situation  they  had  left  behind. 

AH  those  passing  through  yester¬ 
day  reported  shortages  of  Food  and 
petrol  in  Beirut  and  tire  surrounding 
mountain  villages. 

Mona  dssiran,  a  19-year-old  stu¬ 
dent  from  Sidon,  said  as  many  as 
50,000  refugees  have  fled  the 
.  fighting  in  the  north  in  the  past  few 
-days'.. 

“Many  of  them  had  come  to  stay 
with  relatives .  in  the  Sidon  area, 
.while  others  who  had  nowhere  to  go 
*  are  being  housed  in  schools  and 
churches,”  die  said.  “The  refugees 
were  of  all  religions  —  Druse, 
Christians  and  Moslems.  There 
were  a  few  wounded  and  they  were 
taken  straight  to  hospital." 

Ossiran,  who  came  to  the  border . 
with  two  sisters,  said  she  was  going 


to  study  at  a  college  in  London.  “It 
-was  impossible  to  get  out  via  Beirut, 
so  we  came  here  and  will  get  a  ship 
from  Haifa,”  she  said. 

A  group  of  25  Egyptians  who  had 
been  working  in  the  Sidon  area  also- 
passed  through  the  checkpoint 
yesterday.  The  Israel  Defence 
Forces  provided  a  bus  to  take  them 
directly  to  the  Egyptian  border. 
Foreign  tourists  and  Lebanese 
businessmen  were  also  among  those 
who  queued  for  entry  permits. 

Officials  at  the  frontier  said  they 
had  received  calls  from  more  than 
40  Jewish  Israeli  families  who  are 
prepared  to  take  in  Lebanese 
refugees.  One  of  them,  Aharon 
Weizman  from  Nahariya,  who  has 
five  children  including  a  son  serving 
with  the  IDF  in  Lebanon,  said  he 
:  oould  accommodate  up  to  five 
refugees  at  his  home. 

The  officials  said  they  had 
received  similar  calls  from  Israeli 
Christian  Arabs  wanting  to  assist 
‘  their  co-religionists. 


Police  postpone  traffic  patrol  plan 


rr* 


ehcyctojjo  rkeimes 

l'  ■'  THE  WEEK  IS  REVI5v7~™~ 

inside  today 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

A.  national  police  decision  this 
nfonth  to  shelve  plans  for  a 
highway-patrol  unit  exclusively 
devoted  to  traffiwiccident  preven¬ 
tion  has  sparked  bitter  recrimina¬ 
tion from  sources  inside  the  Tran¬ 
sport  Ministry  who  originally 
proposed’  the  patrol.  - 

•  -■  According 1  to-  Road  Safety 
Authority  sources,  a  puWic-opinibn 

•  poll  taken  this  yew  showed  that  half 

the  public  puts  traffic-accident 
prevention  higher  than  crime  as  a. 
police  priority.  ...  ,  ,, 

Yet  of  the  police -force  s  17,000 
uniformed  and  n on-uniformed 
employees,  only  about  180  are 
employed  on  traffio^ootrol  mat¬ 
ters.' Those.  18(0  are:  top  used  for 


crowd  control  and  regular  patrol 
duty  in  the  cities. 

Furthermore,  added  a  Transport 
Ministry  source,  except  for 
the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  highway, 
“there  :are  no  roads  in  the  country 
regularly  patrolled  by  units  24  hours 
a  day” 

The.  most  senior  of  Transport 
Ministry  officials  concerned  with 
traffic  law  enforcement  is  Moshe 
Amirav,  chairman  of  the  Road 
Safety  Authority.  He-  expressed 
“astonishment”  yesterday  -  that  the 
police  decided  to  shelve  a  highway- 
patrol  unit  “at  the  same  time  that 
road  accidents  and  fatalities  are  on 
the  rise  “  This  past  holiday  week,  he 
pointed  out,  eight  people  died  on 
the  roads. 

^Obviously  better  roads  are  an 
answer.  But  they  cost  millions  and. 


billions.;  Obviously  education  is  an 
•  answer.  But' that  takes  years.  The 
most  immediate,  efficient  answer,*’ 
said  Amirav,  “is  putting  serious 
police  resources  into  the  battle 
.against  road  accidents.” 

Experience  shows  that  ‘/only  a 
highway  patrol”  can  successfully 
combat  rising  accident  rates  on  the 
highways,  Amirav  said. 

The  police  argument  against  set¬ 
ting-up  a  national  police  traffic  unit 
is  three-pronged. 

.  Their  first  argument  is  that  such  a 
unit  would  necessarily  complicate 
the  entire  attempt  to  handle  road 
problems.  According  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  various  police  districts  would 
have  responsibility  for  roads  up  to 
■  the  borders  of  the  next  district,  and 
.  (CoatinKd  oo  page  3,  coL  5) 


End  seen  to  Lebanon  war 
as  Druse  nearing  success 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Port  Defence  Correspondent 

Defence  experts  here  predict 
that  within  a  few  days  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon  will  quiet 
down. 

According  to  these  experts, 
the  Druse  have  almost  achieved 
all  their  own  military  goals,  in¬ 
cluding  a  stranglehold  over 
Beirut  from  the  south.  The  only 
parties  interested  in  continuing 
the  battle  against  the  regime  of 
Amin  Jemayel  are  the  Syrians 
and  the  terrorists  deployed  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley  and  the  Shouf 
Mountains. 

Without  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Druse,  however,  neither  of 
these  parties  is  capable  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  battle  without  risking  direct 
confrontation  with  Israel. 

Israeli  officials,  presumably  coor¬ 
dinator  Ifri  Lubrani  and  his  team  in 
Beirut,  have  been  holding  daily  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Druse,  trying  to 
work  out  a  modus  vivendi.  Yesterday 
was  the  first  day  that  people  familiar 
with  the  progress  of  the  talks  have 
expressed  any  optimism. 

The  Israel  Defence  Fences  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  out  of  the  battle 
yesterday,  and  the  IDF 
spokesman’s  office  reported  a  quiet 
day  along  the  Awali  front. 

It  was  officially  confirmed  in 
Jerusalem  last  night  that  the  IDF 


has  been  conducting  patrols  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Awali  River. 

An  army  source  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  these  patrols 
penetrated  “northern"  Lebanon  to 
a  depth  of  around  five  to  six 
kilometres.  The  source  said  that 
these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
current  situation,  but  are  part  and 
parcel  of  Israel's  overall  defence 
strategy  in  preventing  terrorist  in¬ 
filtration  over  the  Awali,  and  had 
been  planned  as  part  of  that  strategy 
long  before  the  war  in  the  Shouf. 

What  does  have  the  IDF  worried, 
though,  are  reports  that  over  1,000 
terrorists  have  re-infiltrated  the 
areas  vacated  by  the  IDF  in  last 
week's  pullback.  Defence  officials 
are  reluctant  to  take  any  direct  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  terrorists,  who 
represent  ail  the  major  streams  in 
the  Palestinian  military  camp,  since 
this  could  lead  to  involvement  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  Shouf  war. 

Israel's  policy  regarding  the  con¬ 
flict  is  military  standoff,  coupled 
with  intense  diplomatic  activity  to 
try  to  find  a  solution. 

This  policy  would  change, 
however,  in  the  case  of  an  active 
Syrian  attempt  to  topple  Amin 
Jemayel  directly,  after  the  Druse 
have  reached  agreement  to  end  the 
fighting;  or  in  the  case  of  stepped- 
up  terrorist  activity  against  Israeli 
forces  along  the  current  line  of 
deployment  in  Lebanon,  or  ’ in 
Southern  Lebanon. 


Sources  told  The  Post  last  night 
that  they  could  not,  at  this  stage,  see 
a  situation  where  Israel  will  take 
military’  action  “to  prevent  natural 
political  evolution”  in  Lebanon,  as 
opposed  to  “an  active  attempt  by 
either  the  Syrians  or  the  terrorists  to 
usurp  power  from  Jemayel." 

Despite  their  optimism  about  an 
imminent  agreement  between  the 
Druse  and  Jemayel,  Israeli  officials 
remain  worried  about  the  long-term 
implications  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  week  since  Israel  pulled  out 
of  the  Shouf.  Relations  with  the 
Druse,  the  Phalange,  the  Lebanese 
government,  the  members  of  the 
multi-national  force  and  with  the 
Americans,  have  been  strained  as  a 
result  of  developments. 

More  urgently,  the  war  has  had 
an  impact  on  the  Shi’ as  of  the  south, 
who  are  reported  to  be  becoming 
increasingly  nervous  about  the  fac¬ 
tional  hatred  spilling  over  from  the 
north. 


BULLETIN 

Kol  Yisrael  reported  at  midnight 
that  the  Lebanese  Army  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  a  combined 
terrorist  and  Druse  force  from 
penetrating  southwestern  quarters 
of  BeiruL  But  the  radio  said  heavy 
fighting  was  in  progress  as  Shi’a 
militias  joined  the  attack  on  the 
Lebanese  Army. 


Saudis  make  bid  to  end  fighting 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  —  Battles  in  the 
mountains  near  Beirut  intensified 
last  night  after  a  quiet  day  amid 
allegations  that  Syrians,  PLO  units 
and  Iranians  are  fighting  the 
Lebanese  Army  alongside  anti- 
government  Druse  and  leftist 
militias. 

Meanwhile,  Saudi  mediator 
Prince  Bandar  Bin  Sultan  flew 
to  Cyprus  to  show  Lebanese  of¬ 
ficials  a  Syrian-approved  draft 
agreement  for  a  cease-fire  in 
Lebanon,  Saudi  diplomatic 
sources  said. 

The  sources  said  the  draft  had 
been  worked  out  after  meetings  in 


Damascus  involving  the  prince, 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Abdel- 
Haiim  Khaddam  and  Lebanese 
Druse  leader  Walid  Jumblatt. 

The  thump. and  flash  of  exploding 
shells,  which  had  trailed  off  during 
the  day  after  a  night  of  fierce 
clashes,  built  up  again  as  darkness 
fell  and  could  clearly  be  heard  and 
seen  from  rooftops  here. 

The  main  area  of  fighting  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  around  Souk  AI- 
Gharb,  about  15  kilometres  from 
the  city  centre,  where  anti- 
government  forces  have  repeatedly 
attacked  Lebanese  Army  positions - 
in  recent  days. 

Lebanese  officers  and  western 
military  officials  separately  alleged 


to  reporters  that  foreign  soldiers 
were  involved  in  three  assaults  on 
Souk  ai-Gharb  last  night. 

The  western  officials  said  a  force 
of  2,000  men,  including  Syrians, 
Palestinians  and  Iranians,  killed  14 
Lebanese  Army  troops  and 
wounded  28  others  in  one  attack. 

Earlier,  the  Lebanese  Army 
showed  reporters  three  bodies  from 
the  night's  fighting,  saying  one  of 
them  was  Syrian  and  the  others 
PLO  terrorists. 

The  officials  said  the  Tull-scale 
warfare  now  raging  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  since  Israeli  forces  pulled  out  a 
week  ago  yesterday  was  no  longer 
(Continued  on  Page  Z,  Col.  2j 
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||  THE  WEATHER  || 

Forecast:  Panly  cloudy  to  clear. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  || 

Natan  S.  Ancell,  life  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Haifa  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ethan  Al¬ 
len  fnc.,  U.S.A.,  has  arrived  in. 
Israel  to^participate  in  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  univer¬ 
sity's  executive  committee,  which  is 
being  convened  to  discuss  the 
government's  planned  budget  cuts 
for  universities. 

In  Memoriam  |’ 

The  Consulate-General  of  Monaco 
announces  that  a  memorial  mass 
will  be  held  at  5  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
September  14,  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Church,  51  Rehov  Yefet,  Jaffa,  for 
Her  Serene  Highness,  Princess 
Grace  of  Monaco,  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  untimely  death. 

PIX)  INFILTRATE 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

contemplated  a  further  withdrawal 
southwards  —  but  only  if  the 
Lebanese  Army  proves  capable  of 
holding  the  area  vacated  by  the  IDF 
in  its  first  redeployment 
The  source  stressed  that  this 
"worst  case”  scenario  is  not  yet  at 
hand.  For  the  moment  the 
Lebanese  Array  and  the  Christian 
forces  appear  to  be  holding  the 
coastal  road  and  also  to  be  stemm- 
ing  the  Druse-PLO  advance 
towards  Beirut. 

The  feeling  in  Jerusalem  last 
night  seemed  to  be  that  despite  the 
reversals  and  setbacks  suffered  by 
the  Lebanese  army  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  fighting  so  Far,  they  still 
had  a  chance  of  preserving  the 
Beirut  and  coasial  areas  intact. 

One  well-placed  observer  felt  the 
next  48  hours  would  be  crucial.  If 
the  Jemayel  government  and  the 
Phalange  could  weather  them 
without  succumbing  to  the  Druse 
and  assorted  leftist  and  PLO  forces 
a  military  stalemate  could  stabilize  — 
enabling  a  long  process  of  negotia¬ 
tion  and  reconciliation  to  begin. 

The  cabinet  was  briefed  Yester¬ 
day  by  Defence  Minister  Arens, 
military  intelligence  chief  Ehud 
Barak,  and  the  coordinator  of  con¬ 
tacts  in  Lebanon,  Uri  Lubrani. 

Queried  about  IDF  armoured 
patrols  north  of  the  A  wait  Arens 
declared  that  Israel  would  not  cease 
hitting  at  the  PLO  wherever  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so.  But  he  made  it 
clear  that  there  is  not  intention  to 
re  occupy  any  area  north  of  the 
Awali,  and  he  indicated  that  these 
armoured  patrols  were  ad  hoc 
operations  and  were  not  intended  to 
become  regular  forays. 

Arens  exchanged  some  caustic 
comments  with  his  predecessor. 
Ariel  Sharon,  when  Sharon  offered 
advice  and  criticism  on  the  handling 
of  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

In  its  official  communique,  the 
cabinet  expressed  "deep  shock  at 
the  massacres  of  innocent  civilians 
"that  have  been  perpetrated  in 
various  places  in  Lebanon.”  There 
was  no  specific  condemnation  of 
specific  perpetrators. 

Similarly,  the  communique  con¬ 
tained  a  "call  to  the  various  forces 
in  Lebanon  not  to  collaborate  with 
the  terrorist  organizations." 

There  was  no  explicit  reference 
to  the  Druse,  to  whom  this  "call,” 
was  obviously  directed. 

Cabinet  sources  said  Israel  had 
been  much  more  down-to-earth  in 
its  unpublicized  communications 
with  the  Druse.  They  would  not  say. 
however,  whether  Israel  had 
threatened  the  Lebanese  Druse 
with  any  retaliatory  action  if  they 
persisted  in  collaborating  with  the 
PLO. _ - 

SINFONIETTA.  —  The  Israel  Sin- 
Tonicita  Beersheba,  chamber 
orchestra,  opened  its  10th  concert 
season  Saturday  night. 
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Christians  allege  further  massacres  Controlled 
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120  per  cent 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  The  mayor  of  a 
nearby  Christian  village  said  yester¬ 
day  his  three  daughters  told  him 
how  "Syrians,  Palestinians  and  a 
minority  of  Druse”  Had  slaughtered 
scores  of  men  in  the  village  last 
week. 

Maroun  Salim  Khoury,  mayor  of 
the  Shouf  Mountain  town  of  Al- 
Bireh.  spoke  to  reporters  through 
an  interpreter  after  four  am¬ 
bulances  full  of  survivors  of  what 
the  Christian  Phalange  Party  has 
labelled  a  "massacre”  arrived  under 
Civil  Defence  and  Lebanese  Army 
escort. 

Khoury  said  his  daughters,  aged 
12,  15  and  20,  told  him  that  between 
350  and  450  of  the  1,800  inhabitants 
of  the  town  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
home  last  Tuesday,  when  Druse 
fighters  entered  the  town. 

The  fighters  summoned  the  men 
to  a  meeting  in  the  church,  then 
slaughtered  them  with  knives  and 
bayonets,  the  mayor  quoted  his 
daughters  as  saying. 

Khoury.  who  was  in  Beirut  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  massacre,  said 
between  50  and  75  men  were  slain, 
most  between  the  ages  of  55  and  65. 

The  reported  killings  in  Al-8ireh 
are  among  about  a  dozen  massacres 
of  civilians  alleged  by  both  Druse 
and  Christians  Phalange  militias 
during  the  first  week  of  their  moun¬ 
tain  war.  The  Phalange  radio  said 


yesterday  that  110  men  had  been 
slain  in  Af-Bireh,  but  gave  no 
source  for  its  figures. 

M  ost  of  the  massacres  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  remote  villages, 
which  western  reporters  have  been 
unable  to  reach  due  to  the  fighting, 
(n  some  cases,  reporters  have  ar¬ 
rived  after  there  was  lime  to  bury 
the  "evidence." 

Western  diplomats  say  they 
believe  some  killings  of  civilians  by 
both  Druse  and  Christians  have 
taken  place,  but  not  on  the  scale  the 
antagonists  have  broadcast. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  true,  they  are  widely 
believed  by  many  Lebanese  and  will 
probably  make  the  job  of  healing 
wounds  of  the  conflict  more  dif¬ 
ficult. 

Minutes  before  the  ambulances 
arrived  at  an  army  barracks  in  East 
Beirut,  about  25  people  had 
gathered,  including  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  survivors. 

"This  is  the  fault  of  President 
Reagan,"  screamed  one  man  during 
a  long  harangue.  “He  is  a  Protes¬ 
tant.  If  he  were  a  Catholic,  things 
would  be  different.” 

As  the  ambulances  raced  into  the 
parking  lot,  friends,  relatives  and 
reporters  swarmed  around  the  vehi¬ 
cles.  Several  men  and  women  in  the 
crowd  wept,  and  one  man  slugged 
an  American  television  crew  which 


tried  to  film  the  survivors. 

The  sobbing  man  had  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  Lebanese  soldiers.  One 
elderly  woman  became  violently  ill 
os  she  left  an  ambulance.  Others  sal 
silently  In  the  backs  of  the  am¬ 
bulances,  staring  blankly. 

Menahetri  Horowitz  adds: 

Druse  notables  who  yesterday  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Good'Fence  at  Metulla 
reported  that  Phalange  troops  had 
kidnapped  dozens  of  Druse  families 
and  are  holding  them  in  a  Christian 
village  near  Damour. 

Sheikh  ai-Madin  Khadeift,  a 
Hasbaya  notable  who  recently 
visited  the  Shouf,  said  that  during 
the  conquest  of  Kafr  Malta,  the 
Phalange  took  67  women  and 
children  captive.  The  Phalange 
were  aided  in  this  by  the  Lebanese 
Army,  he  said. 

Khadeifi  met  yesterday  with 
Sheikh  Amin  Tarif,  head  of  the 
Israeli  Druse  community. 

Mordechai  Mashiah,  a  Northern 
representative  of  the  prime 
minister's  Arab  Affairs  Adviser, 
yesterday  began  reconciliation  ef¬ 
forts  among  Druse  and  Christian 
notables  in  the  Galilee  to  prevent  a 
deterioration  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  communities.  This 
followed  the  recent  incidents  in 
LIsfiya,  when  a  grenade  was  thrown 
at  the  house  of  a  Christian  resident 
and  shots  were  fired  at  a  house. 


El  A1  doing  brisk  business 

with  Lebanese  at  the  border 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Lebanese  fleeing  hostilities 
yesterday  queued,  in  front  of  El  ATs 
new  makeshift  office  at  Rosh 
Hanikra  to  arrange  passage  to  Latin 
America,  West  Africa  and  Arab 
countries  via  Ben-Gurion  Airport. 

Yesterday  some  100  Lebanese  . 
citizens  and  others  departed  from 
Ben-Gurion,  and  police  said  they 
expect  departures  shortly  to  reach 
1,000  a  day. 

The  El  AI  office  opened  in  the  . 
Bank  Hapoalim  branch  near  the  .. 
border  on  Wednesday.  It  closed  for 
Rosh  Hashana,  but  reopened 
yesterday.  The  national  carrier  is 
considering  opening  another  branch--  : 


at  Metulla.;  .’;  -  • 

-  ET  AlVjSOTior  representative  in 
Rosh  Hanikra;  Eli  Sassoa,  told  The 
.  Jerusalem  Post  the.  airline  is  selling 
tickets"  to  .  all,  .destinations.  Pas- 
sengcre  headHig  for  Arab  countries 
are  routed. through 'Cairo.  El  Al  also 
is :  arranging.:  for  hotels  for  pasr 
sengers  until,  their  planes  depart, 
and  for  transportation  to  the  ajj$* ■ 
port,  he  said.-  Lebanese  travelling 
through  Ben-Gurion  are  given 
-three-day  visas  for  Israel. 
v  '  ThS  is  the^econd  time  El  Al  has 
Opened  sut  office  fbr  Lebanese.  For 
three  months  last  year  — until  it  was 
grounded  by -a.  strike  —  the  airline 
operated  out  .  of  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  offices  in  Sidon. 


U.S.,  Israel  seek  new  air  traffic  accord 


Four  days  of  aviation  talks 
between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  are  to 
get  under  way  today  in  Jerusalem. 
The  aim  of  the  talks  is  to  update  the 
existing  air  travel  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  to  the 
present  rate  of  air.  traffic,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  agree  about 
the  number  of  regular  American  air' 
carriers  to  operate  between '.New 
York  and  Israel. 


1982,  were  resumed  in  Washington 
in  June  uf  this  year.  They 
'  halted  thdir  -bedause  of 
.  .meint  on  a  number  of  points.  & 
was  'agreed  to  conduct  a  furtn 
round  of  talks  in  Israel. 

:  “  The  il-man  U.S.  delegation  * 
headed  by.  Larry  Williamson  .< the. 
Slate  Department.  The  Israel'  te 
is ‘being  Jed  by  Uzi  Landa  . 

'  director-general  of  the  Tran  p 


Peres:  IDF  should  make  complete  pullout 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  total  withdrawal  of 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  from 
Lebanon  diouid  be  effected  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months, 
Labour  Party  chairman  Shimon 
Peres  said  last  night  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Haifa  Labour  Council. 

Peres  said  the  army  should  use 
the  time  to  strengthen  and  augment 
the  forces  of  South  Lebanese  militia 
leader  Major  Sa'ad  Haddad.  Had¬ 
dad's  forces  had  proved  in  the  past 
that  they  are  capable  of  ensuring 
the  security  of  Israel’s  northern 


border,  and  they  could  do  so  in  the 
future,  he  said. 

Peres  asserted  that  no  foreign 
forces  could  solve  the  internal 
problems  in  Lebanon,  as  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  fighting  now  raging 
in  the  Shouf  Mountain  area  and 
around  Beirut.  The  Labour  Party 
had  consistently  opposed  the  IDFs 
entry  imto  these  areas  for  this  very 
reason,  he  explained. 

Peres  said  the  only  possible  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
broadly-based  coalition  government 
in  Lebanon  representing  ail  the 


various  factions  within  that  country. 
But  even  that  might  not  work. 

In  any  case,  he  said,  it  is  not 
Israel's  responsibility,  but  a  matter 
for  the  Lebanese  themselves.  “The 
basic  problem  in  Lebanon  is 
political  in  nature  and  not  military, 
and  no  foreign  army  can  solve  the 
internal  problem's  there,"  he  said. 

Peres  declined  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Alignment's  chances 
of  forming  a  new  government,  but 
he  warned  that  a  government  under 
Yitzhak  Shamir  would  be  worse 
than  the  previous  Begin  administra¬ 
tion. 


Syrian  press  attacks  U.S.  over  Lebanon 


DAMASCUS  (Reuter).  —  Syrian 
newspapers,  keeping  up  a  barrage 
of  criticism  of  U.S.  Middle  East 
policy,  yesterday  accused  the 
Reagan  administration  of  pushing 
the  region  to  a  new  war. 

"The  Reagan  administration  is 
still  working  on  increasing  tension 
and  pushing  the  region  to  a  new 
war.”  the  daily  paper  Al-Baaih. 
organ  of  the  ruling  Baath  Socialist 
Party,  said  in  an  editorial. 

Accusing  the  U.S.  of  using  its 
warships  and  gunships  in  attacks 
against  the  Lebanese  national 
movement,  Al-Baath  added. 


“Washington  is  trying  to  blame 
Syria  for  the  events  in  Lebanon... 
but,  U  is  responsible  for  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  there." 

The  government  paper  Ttihrin. 
meanwhile,  stressed  that  Palestinian 
and  Syrian  forces  had  not  taken  put 
in  combat  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
where  leftist  Druse  militias  and 
right-wing  Phalangist  forces  have 
been  locked  in  heavy  fighting  for 
the  past  week. 

"The  Reagan  administration  and 
the  local  Lebanese  authorities  are 
trying  hard  to  blame  Syria  in  an  at¬ 


tempt  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
Lebanese  government,"  it  added. 

In  a  reference  to  mediation  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  defuse  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon,  Tishrin  said:  “Syria  has 
repeatedly  said  its  support  for 
Lebanon's  national  forces  is  not  a 
matter  for  bartering...  Lebanon  and 
Syria  are  only  defending  themselves 
against  the  Israeli-American-Pha- 
Iangist  assault." 

The  “National  Forces'*  is  a  term 
used  for  the  grouping  of  leftist  and 
Moslem  militias  opposing. .the 
Lebanese  government. 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

The  cabinet  yesterday  decided  to 
amend  the  Tenants  Protection  Law. 
raising  controlled  rents  by  120  per 
cent  as  of  November  3. 

Batya  Evelyn,  legal  adviser  of  tbe 
Ministry  of  Housing,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  last  night:  "The 
Knesset  has  passed  a  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  government  to  raise  rents 
on  controlled  premises  once  a  year 
at  a  rate  of  70  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  index. 

“This  year  the  ministers  decided 
to  raise  rents  by  120  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with,  an  increase  of  126  per 
cent  in  the  price  index  since  rents 
were  last  raised  on  November  1, 

1982" 

Asked  how  many  families  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  latest  increase,  Evelyn 
replied  that  no  up-to-date  figures 
are  available,  since  the  last  survey 
taken  of  tenants  in  rent-controlled 
housing  was  in  1975. 

IDf  damage 
to  nature  site 
‘irreparable’ 

A  unit  of  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  Engineering  Corps  caused 
"unimaginable  damage"  to  tbe  Mt.  \ 

Holed  Nature  Reserve  in  the 
southern  Jndean  Mountains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spokesman  of  the 
Nature  Reserves  Authority. 

The  spokesman,  Ya’acov  Shraul, 
said  that  IDF  tractors  had  begun 
levelling  an  area  within  tbe  reserve 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  but  work 
was  stopped  after  the  intervention 
or  an  authority  inspector.  That, 
however,  was  only  after  “ir¬ 
reparable  damage"  to  the  reserve 
had  already  been  done,  said  Shmul. 

A  week  ago,  the  inspector 
returned  to  the  area  and  was 
astonished  to  discover  that  despite 
his  warnings,  work  had  continued 
and  an  area  of  some  100  metres 
square  had  been  levelled. 

The  authority  spokesman  said 
that  the  army's  actions  at  the  Mt. 

Holed  reserve  is  a  violation  of  the 
law.  The  Nature  Reserves  Authority 
alone  can  authorize  any  work  done 
in  nature  reserves,  he  said. 

“In  this  case,"  he  said,  “not  only 
did  we  not  authorize  the  work,  we 
did  not  know  about  it,  and  when  we 
learned  of  it  we  demanded  that  it 
stop  at  once.  However,  not  even  the  TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  — ;  A  I5-yeax-old  youih  was  picked  up.  •  r’ 

intervention  of  the  director-general  Yad  Ellahu  youth  was  arrested  The  youth  said  he  had  aimed  at 
of  the  authority  was  of  any  help,  and  yesterday.  piT  suspicion:  of  •  shod  ting  doves,  but  his  pellets  went  ofF-talgct 

the  army  went  on  doing  what  it  iwovyomen  passerby  with  an  air  ri-  'and  hit  the  women.  The  gun;  the1 

fie  from  the  window  ofhis  house-  youth  reportedly  told  police. 


The  talks,  which  began  hrAugust  ^  Ministry:  (Itim) 


Moves  to  solve  Rishon schools  dispute 

Jerusalem  Post. Reporter V  children  moved  to  the  junior  highs, 
TEL  AVrv.  —  Education  -Minister  -  fris  the  ministry's  job  to  do  it. 


Zevulun  Hammer  and  Histadnit 
Teachers  Union  se ere taiy-gen eraJ . 
Amnon  Abramson  are  due  to  meet 
today  to  try  to  solve  the  conflict- 
over  the  new  junior  high  schools  hi 
Rishon  Lezion.  • 


!  In  Netanya  yesterday  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers’  association 
staged  a  one-day  strike  at  the  town’s . 
high  schools  in  solidarity  witft. 
teachers  at  the  Tchernichovsky. 
School  who  are  protesting 


The  union  and  some  parents  op?v  -  merit  of  some  of  their  classes- -to 
pose  the  new  junior  highs  on  the -another  location.  .  •..% 


grounds  that  the  system  has  not 
been  proven  effective,  that  Rishon’s . 
existing  eight-year  elementary  , 
schools  are  excellent,  and  that  in¬ 
tegration  (one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
junior  highs)  can  best  be  achitfed  in 
earlier  grades.  .  .  •  ^ 

Abramson  said  the  union  has  in¬ 
structed  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipals  not  to  accept  seventh  graders 
(who  should- be  enrolled  at  junior 
highs)  into  their  schools: 

However,  Abramson  said*::the 


;  The  Tchernichovsky  School 
itself,  where  the  teachers  have  beta.  ' 
.on  strike  since  the  start  of  the  new  . 
school  year,  was  the  only  high.  - 
school  in  session.  Talks  were  taking 
'  place  last  night  to  try  to  settle  the  • 
dispute.  : 

Ten  children  at  Moshav  Tefatrpj 
in  Galilee  have  been  kept  at  home 
since  the  start  of  the  school  yea?; 
because  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
did  not  allow  their  kindergarten  to"  . 


However,  Abramson  said.  thc  open.  The  ministry  withdrew  apjr; 
parents  are  continuing  to  send  thek  provaJ  for  two  helpers  and  inslrtwr  £ 
seventh  grade,  .children  to  the  that  parents  send  the  children  to  ; 
elementary  schools  and  if,  the  another  moshav  six  kilometres-. 
Ministry  of  Education  wants  those  away.  -  '  • 


Women  shot  by  air  gun  on  Rash  Hashan  a 


Zipori  says  Eitan  lied  about  40-km.  line 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Communications  Minister 
Mordechai  Zipori  (Likud-Herut) 
yesterda'y  accused  former  chief  of 
stafT  Rafael  Eitan  of  lying  when  he 
claimed  that  the  cabinet  had 
authorized  the  army  to  exceed  the 
40-45  kilometre  limit  in  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Lebanon  war. 

Zipori's  attack  on  Eitan  came  at 
yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting.  It  was 
apparent,  according  to  cabinet 
sources,  that  Zipori  spoke  for 
several  of  his  ministerial  colleagues. 

Zipori  referred  to  Eitan’s  “Diary 
of  the  Lebanon  War"  published  in 
the  Rosh  Hashana  issue  of  Ma’ariv. 
The  former  chief  of  staff  wrote 
there  that  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
war  (June  6,  1982),  the  cabinet  had 
specifically  empowered  the  army  to 
strike  beyond  the  original  security 


zone  and  to  link  up  with  Christian 
forces  in  the  Beirut  area. 

Zipori  cited  from  stenographic 
records  of  that  cabinet  meeting  and 
of  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the 
previous  evening  to  disprove  Eitan’s 
Version. 

Zipori  recalled  that  on  that  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  Eitan  had  shown  the 
ministers  the  40-45  km.  fine  on  a 
map  and  had  sought  cabinet  ap¬ 
proval  for  an  operation  of  those 
dimensions,  saying  it  would  require 
two  days  to  complete.  Former 
defence  minister  Ariel  Sharon  had 
spoken  in  the  same  terms  at  that 
meeting,  Zipori  recalled,  and 
Premier  Menachem  Begin  Had 
repeated  Sharon's  and  Eitan's  state¬ 
ments. 

On  the  following  evening  (Sun¬ 
day).  Sharon,  returning  from  the 
front,  sought  cabinet  consent  for  a 


thrust  beyond  the  45-km.  line  in  the 
east  —  in  order  to  outflank  the 
Syrians,  as  he  explained,  and  there¬ 
by  hopefully  to  avoid  a  head-on 
clash  with  them. 

There  was  no  consent  sought  or 
given  for  an  advance  on  the  western 
front,  towards  Beirut,  Zipori  said. 
{Thai  consent  came  later  —  and  was 
given  in  effect  retroactively.) 

Sharon  himself- stayed  quiet  dur¬ 
ing  Zipori's  broadside  yesterday  and 
the  brief  flurry  of  remarks  it  trig¬ 
gered  from  other  ministers. 


the  army  went  on  doing  what  it 
.wanted"  ....  . . ■' . 

“It  is  a  scar  on  the  landscape  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
nature,”  he  added. 

The  IDF  spokesman  said  that  the 
Nature  Reserves  Authority  com¬ 
plaint  is  being  checked.(Itim) 

Mordechai  Karniei,  68 

Z1CHRON  YA’ACOV  (Him).  — 
Mordechai  Karniei,  chairman  of  the' 
Winegrowers  Association,  was 
buried  here  yesterday.  He  died  at 
the  weekend,  aged  68. 

Karniei  was  a  world  expert  on 
grape-growing.  His  family  came  to 
Zivhron  and  planted  vineyards  100 
years  ago. 


Two  women  who  walked  down 
Rehov  Margolin  and  Rehov 
Giborei  Yisrael  in  the  Yad  Elihau 
neighbourhood  were  lightly  injured 
by  air  gun  pellets  on  Rosh  Hashana. 
eve.  The  women  received  medical 
attention  and  police  opened  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Checking  the  suspected  trajec¬ 
tory  or  the  pellets,  police  focused  on 
a  flat  in  Rehov  Margolin,  where  the 


youth  reportedly  told  police, 
belongs  to  his  soldier  brother. 

Police  confiscated  the  gun  and 
released  the  youth  on  bail. 

WALLS,  —  Construction  of 
promenade  of  the  Walls  of  Tiber® 

«^-e"i'.v  b«„  completed 
b>  the  Tourism  Ministry.  The 
Moslem  period  wall  has  been  raised 
and  in  pan  made  suitable  for  walk- ' 
mg  upon. 


We  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved  mother 

NELLIE  WEIIMER  * 


bn 

The  Family 


SAUDIS 


Our  dear 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

simply  between  Christian  militias  on 
one  hand  and  Druse  and  leftist 
fighters  on  the  other. 

"The  majority  of  people  fighting 
the  Lebanese  Army  now  are  not 
Lebanese."  one  official  said. 
“There  is  blatant  outside  inter¬ 
ference  by  Syria.  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  major  say  in  the 
running  or  this  country.” 

Syrian  and  Palestinian  spokesmen 
have  denied  any  direct  involvement 
in  the  recent  fighting.  A  senior  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  mainly  Druse 
Progressive  Socialist  Party,  the 
chief  anti-government  militia,  said 
there  is  no  foreign  involvement  and 
all  the  fighters  are  local  men. 

Accurate  word  on  casualties  was 
not  available,  but  the  Christian 
Phalangist  Radio  said  there  were  60 
victims  of  the  shelling  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  including  at  least  five  dead. 

Military  observers  said  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  Druse  and  their  allies 
were  trying  to  burst  through  army 
lines  and  force  their  way  to  the 
Mediterreanean  coast  to  cut  off 
Beirut  from  the  south. 

Two  British  fighter-bombers 


made  two  noisy  low-level  (lights 
over  Beirut  to  show  support  for  the 
international  peace-keeping  force 
of  American.  French.  Italian  and 
British  troops. 

French  and  U.S.  jets  flew  similar 
mission  in  recent  days  after  their 
position  were  shelled  and  several 
soldiers  killed. 

Druse  fighters  agreed  yesterday 
to  let  a  Red  Cross  convoy  go  to  Deir 
al-Kamar  where  some  25.000  Chris¬ 
tian  refugees  are  stranded  by  Druse- 
Chrislian  fighting. 

Meanwhile.  Prince  Badar  left  for 
Lamaca.  Cyprus,  with  Lebanese 
businessman  Rafik  Hariri,  who  has 
close  links  with  the  Saudi  govern¬ 
ment  and  himself  has  been 
mediating  between  Lebanon  and 
Syria  in  recent  weeks. 

The  Saudi  sources  said  Bandar 
would  show  the  draft  agreement  to 
President  Amin  Jemayel's  national 
security  adviser.  Wadie  Haddad,  in 
Cyprus,  and  Hariri  would  later  take 
it  to  Beirut  to  seek  the  president's 
approval. 

The  Saudi  sources,  speaking  to 
reporters,  sounded  optimistic  that 
Jemayel  might  approve  the  draft. 


YOSEF  (Jup)  SAMAR  I 

has  left  us  forever 

The  funeral  will  leave  the  Municipal  Funeral  Parlour.  5  Rehov 
Daphna.  Tel  Aviv  at  2.30  p.m.  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  September  13. 
1983,  for  the  Bat  Yam  Cemetery. 

Transport  will  be  available. 

Erne  Freund 

Shoshane  and  Jacob  Kol 
Dina  and  Shmuel  Nakamulis 
Josefa  and  Sigi  Klap 
and  the  rest  of  the  family 
in  Israel  and  abroad 


1 


TECHNIOI 


and  the  International  Board  of  Governors 
offer  condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  to 

Yzia  Galii  and  his  family 

on  the  death  of  his  father 

MAURICE  {Marcu)  ROLLING  V 


Simon  and  Garfunkel  to  give  second  concert 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  in  answer  to  a  huge 
demand  for  tickets  to  the  concert  to 
be  given  by  American  pop  singers 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  on  September 
24.  the  duo  have  agreed  to  give 
another  performance  the  following 
night. 

Paul  Simon  and  Art  Garfunkel, 
who  split  up  eight  years  ago, 
reunited  for  four  concerts  around 
the  world,  ending  in  Israel.  The  con¬ 
certs.  in  Rarual  Gan's  football 
stadium,  are  organized  by  the 
Variety  Gub,  and  all  proceeds  are 
to  go  to  Variety's  charity  activities. 


With  40,000  tickets  already  sold. 
The  Variety  Club's  Ora  Tevet  urged 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  to  give  one 
more  concert,  and  they  agreed. 

In  MemorfUta  —  Sth  Yihnelt 
1  Tishnfti.  1978 

SHALOM  KRAMER 

age  65.  ol  Jerusalem,  noted  educator 
and  author  He  taught  at  the  Yeliin 
Teachers’  Seminary  and  Tel  Aviv 
University 

He  is  sorely  missed  by  friends  and 
family 

Capt  Yehiel  and  Ruth  Glovsky 
Longer  Hospitality  Foundation, 

1  Mapo  St..  Jerusalem 


We  announce  in  deep  sorrow  the  passing  on  the  first  day 
of  Rosh  Hashana  of 

FRANCES  AROND  n-» 

devoted  wife  of  the  late  Jacob  H.  Arond 
beloved  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother 

Sylvia  and  Moshe  Finer 
Lionel  and  Erma  Arond 
Rhoda  and  Emanuel  Hoschander 
Grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
The  funeral  took  place  in  New  York  on  Sunday.  September  11.  1983. 
Tishrei  4,  5744 

Shiva  at  the  Finer  residence.  1 04/29  Sanhedria  MurheveL  Jerusalem. 


We  join  with  the  family  in  mourning 
the  loss  of 

MAURICE  (Marcu)  ROLLING 

father  of  Uzia  Galii 


Efron  Electronic  Industries  Ltd 
Board  of  Directors  and  Staff 


The  remains  of  our  dear  mother 


Mrs.  SHLOMO  GOTTDIENER  (Rjvka)b„t 

will  be  brought  from  the  U.5.A.  and  laid  to  final  rest  next  to  our  dear  ‘ 
father  ITS  on  Tuesday.  September  13  at  the  Har  Hazeitim 
Cemetery.  We  will  meet  at  the  Sanhedria  Cemetery  at  3  p  m 
for  bus  transportation  to  the  Cemetery.' ' 


The  Family 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  sudden  death  of  our  beloved 

DANIEL  DE-LEVI  v. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  10  30  a.m.  today.  Monday,  September  12. 
1983  at  the  Old  Cemetery.  Hof  Hacarmel.  Haifa. 

Wa  wilt  meet  at  the  main  gate 

Rita  Goldschmidt 
Dr.  Aryeh  De-Levi 
Ayana  Hacohen-lroqul 


-  Cts 


With  deep  sorrow.  we  announce  the  passing  of 

HONORINE  (Honey)  KRUMBEIN  Sn 

wife  of  Dr.  Shatom  Krumbein,  .daughter  of  Mr.' end  Mrs.  Samuel 
Leibowltz  and  mother  of  Ovbby  Wongw  and  David  Krumbairr.  . 

The  funeral  will  take  piawat  3  p.m  tod^Monrfay.  September  T21  1983 
at  Sanhedria,  Jehwaiem,  or  two  hours  aterthe  arrival  of  EfAl  flight  002. 
Bunal  at  Har  HamenuchoL  ‘  " ;  •••”*  .'V  .  .  j 

Shiva  at  2134-  East ;20  S|. -^rookfyn.  N-Y_-^ 
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A  uguil-Vnosedi  Vein  exrihrt.  ' 

atiheiMiiustiv- 
.jrofjnffustiy.  and  Trade.  -■  “TV 

- V1  '  ■  Wp-.-tH  -8, r  m  S  «  n  T  ■. c  - 

■  8  ^sponsible 

mllhon  m  August  1982 
'/.  to  _$284m;  last  month.  _■ 


exports  laid  to  fall  in  arms  sales 


.  Neither  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  -nor  the  ministry  tabulates 
arms  and  military  equipment  sales 
.M-  such,  but  two  classifications 
among  non-food  industrial  exports 
^showed  a  drop  last  month  from  the 
previous  August  “Metal  products, 
machinery /^nd  electronics” 
receded  from  SI  1 9.3m.. in  August  of 
last  year  to  $66.3  last  month.  The 
other  category,  “other  exports,”  fell 


93? 


infant 


f  Xerem,  yeaerdi*  The  ,50 
-  forejga.  experts  come  from  27 
\  mortality;  countries,  including  the  Eastern 
wbrl&  after  .  BIoc  and  Africa.'  Some  "300  Israeli 
.  countries,  the  specialists  are  attending. 

.dean*  rate  ia  three  times  higher  in.-.  ^  his  address,  Modan  said  that 

rurai  arpas  and  development  towns  the  Infant :  mortality  rate  in  Israel 


i.f’V-: 

■X 

-35,.?4 


ittCs 

rr,e^w- 
u  iL 


.r -  .•  •  •  ■  ,  . - — r-uw^k  ivw.ua 

.  -than  ip.  urban. Centres.-.  . 
.w;^?®l;“.'¥?^|ting  hard,  to  close  the 
..regional  _gap  in  the  infant  mortality 
/atc.-M  eaith  Ministry  Director- 

.rG^ierai'BaruchModantoId  ycsterT' 
;.»ys  ppening  session  of  the  15th 
•congress  of  the  Society -for  the 
"Study,  of  Pathophysiology  in: 
-  Rr^nancy.'.  /  .  ‘ ' 

w.,:]M.orie.  than  .  450  ■  experts  on 
:  pregnancy  disorders  are:,  attending 
the  five-day  Jerusalem  conference, 
organizing  -chairman  Prof.  Josef 
/Schenker,  head  of  the  gynecology 
and  obstetrics  department  at 
Uddassah  University-  Hospital-Ein 


dropped  from  18  deaths  per  1,000 
births  to  12  per  1,000  over  the  past 
decade,;.  The  Health  Ministry,  in 
cooperation  with  Sheba  Hospital 
and  the  HistadruTs  Kupat  Holim 
has  ..started  an  experimental 
programme  in  Or  Yehuda,  near  Tel 
Aviv,  to  try  to  lower  the  town's  in- 
fantmortality  rate,  by  strengthening 
its  comm  unity  health  services. 

-  Similar  projects  are  to  get  under 
way  soon  in  Safad,  Asbkelon. 
Nahariya,  Beersbeba,  Hadera  and 
their  surrounding  areas,  Modan 
said. 

Duririg  .a  panel  discussion  yester¬ 
day  on  ;the  therapeutic  dilemmas  of 


i'4? 


to  $700,000  from  $3m.  in  August 
1982.  - 

“The  disappointing  figures  in 
security  exports  should  not 
overshadow  the  fact  that  industrial 
exports  in  general  have  not  been  too 
good  either  in  the  past  few  months,” 
a  ministry  spokesman  said. 

Behind  the  ministry’s  concern, 
even  over  those  exports  that  in¬ 
creased  last  month  compared  with 


drugs  used  late  in  pregnancy.  Prof. 
Felix  .Beck,  of  the  University  of 
Leicestershire  in  England,  said  that 
heavy  smoking  and  drinking  during 
pregnancy  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  cause  lower  birth 
weights; 

While  it  was  once  a  common 
belief  that  fetuses  were  most 
vulnerable  to  damage  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  it  is 
now  known  that  an  “important  final 
spurt”  in  the  development  of  the 
fetus's  central  nervous  system  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  Beck 
pointed  out.  Thus  it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  that  mothers-to-be  try  to 
eliminate  tobacco  and  alcohol 
throughout  the  pregnancy,  he  said. 

One  session  on  Wednesday  is  to 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
legal,  ethical,  social  and  religious 
aspects  of  test-tube  babies. 


the  same  period  last  year,  is  the  fact 
that  August  1982  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  weak  export  month,  having 
come  soon  after  the  invasion  of 
Lebanon. 

On  an  eight-month,  January-to- 
August,  basts,  exports  were  down  by 
4.4  per  cent  compared  with  last 
year.  Industrial  exports  were  down 
by  3.5  per  cent  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  by  11. 4  per  cent. 


Last  ‘date  with.  Shimon’  in  dead  woman’s  diary 


Baruch  Modan 


V  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koflek  yesterday  shares  a  Rosh  Hashana 
i:  tfoast  at  police  headquarters In  the  Russian  Compound  with  the  head  of 
tlie  Southern  Police  jbfcstrkt,  Nitzav  Yehoshua  Caspi.  (Harati) 


-  Firings  threatenedat  Israel  Shipyards 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 


I 


HAIFA-;  Thc  lsrad  Shipyards  , 
works  committee  js  fighting  . 
jnaipigemen^^  W  “ 

to ;  200/ : of"  t he  >  company's  L920.  - 
employee  for  Jack.  oC  wprk.  jbe 
works  cofhmiltcc  bfls  asked  the', 
labour  council  to  intervene.  W  ;• 

A  management;  spokesman  told 
The-  Jerusalem  Plost:  that  with  the  j 
.jbraplelion  this  week  cif  two  patrol ' 
A&ats  fori:  the  Coastal  Police,  -  the 
yard'  -.has  -.only  small.-  Pc  fence 
Ministry  contracts'  in  hand  fpr  its 
shipbuilding  department.  - r 
•  Though  the  repairs  department  is  , 
busy,  .the  y^‘  no" linger  keep  . 
on  so  many  redundant- men  until 
new  building. orders  may  come  in. 
yvThe :  spokesman  .  said  that  only  ^  • 


personnel  ;“whb  do  not  contribute 
’  to- production’*  were  put.  on  the 
redundancy  list*  but'  the  works’ 
committee  claimed:  that  some  of 
them-  h*d  over  20  years*  seniority 
antf  demanded  that  the ?  manage¬ 
ment  fust  get  .  rid  of  outside  contrac¬ 
tors^:^ "y~:T 

According  to  the  latest  official 
statistics,  Haifa  has  2,195  un- 
.  employed  who  have  been1  registered 
as  out  of  work  for  oyer  six  days, 
compared  to  only  754  in  Tel  Aviv 
arid  52B.  in, Jerusalem.  '  •••*"'• 

-The:  labour  -council  announced 
.yesterday,  that  if  is.  fighting"  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  planned  dismissal  of >500 
more-  workers-  from  the  Phoenicia 
glass  factory;  the  Fertilizers  and 
Chemicals  plants  the  Vulcan  casting 
and  engineering  factories  and  the 
defence  establishment 


little  chance  of  quick  solution 
to  major  pollution  problems 

By  AARON  SITTNER 
1  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Two  major  companies  —  the  state-owned  Israel  Electric  Corporation 
and  the  state-controlled  Haifa  Refineries  —  are  among  the  country's 
worst  air  polluters.  Yet.  bringing  them  to  court  would  be  futile,  a  senior 
official  of  the  Interior  Ministry  said  last  week. 

Dr.  ShJomo  Brovender,  the  ministry’s  administrator  of  energy  affairs, 
explains:  “At  a  meeting  here  recently,  it  was  suggested  that  we  slap  1  EC 
and  Haifa  Refineries  with  summonses  for  violating  the  Prevention  of 
Nuisances  Law.  But,  when  we  sifted  through  the  list  of  points  involved  in 
bringing  suit,  we  realized  it  would  be  useless.  Both  companies  have  the 
best  argument  possible:  we  are  prepared  to  burn  any  fuel  you  make 
available  to  us.” 

According  to  Brovender,  monitoring  stations  maintained  by  his 
ministry’s  Environmental  Protection  Authority  have  determined  that  the 
Electric  Corporation's  Ashdod  and  Haifa  power  generating  stations  are 
feeding  pollutants  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  “at  levels  way  above 
the  universally  accepted  maxi  mums." 

Both  stations  operate  on  residual  oil  with  a  high  sulphur  and  asphalt 
content.  The  residual  oil  is  what  remains  after  all  the  distillates  such  as 
gasoline,  kerosene,  diesel  fuel  and  other  products  are  derived  from  the 
crude  oil.  The  residual  oil  is  then  blended  with  diesel  fuel  before  being 
burned  at  the  electric  power  stations.  A  similar  residual  oil  mixture  is 
used  by  the  Haifa  Refineries  in  its  “cracking”  processes  of  distillation. 

“There  are  two  ways  of  solving  this  serious  pollution  problem,” 
Brovender  explained.  “We  can  alter  our  crude-oil  purchasing  practices 
and  pay  a  higher  price  for  low-sulphur  grades.  Another  approach  would 
be  ,to  stick  with  the  lower  priced  crude,  but  invest  heavily  in 
technological  innovation  at  the  power  stations  and  refinery  installations. 
That  means  installing  schibbcrs  in  the  boDeis-  and  filters  in  the 
smokestacks  as  well  as  other  major  changes.' 

“Either  way  you  approach  the  problem,  it  entails  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  extra  expenditures  a  year.  Since  this  is  a  base  policy  question, 
we  are  deferring  the  summonses  to  the  violators.  Meanwhile,  Interior 
Ministry  Director-General  Haim  Kubersky  has  called  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  task  force  to  review  the  problem  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations. 


TA  highway  closes  as  bridge  comes  down 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  The  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Rehov  Rokach  will  highway  by  the  Israel  Defence 
be  closed  to  traffic  from  5  a-m.  to  5  Forces  Engineering  Corps  for 
p.m.  today  while  the  pedestrian  visitors  to  the  recent  IDF  exhibi- 
bridge  over  the  road  is  taken  down,  tion,  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Fairgrounds. 


J^EWS  BACKGRODND/Charles  Hoffman 


23%  of  youth  jobless  in  development  towns 


The  high  rate  of  unempfoy merit 
.tjmong  young  people  aged  18-24  in 
-■  development,  towns  has1  revealed  a,. 
serious,  gap  be  tween,  the  skllls.ac-. 
quired  by  the  young  In  scbboJ  or 
jpther  training  and-' the  demands,  of 
::'the  job  market  today,  necording  to 
..  i'spnior  officials;  , in  the  ministries. 
-  Responsible  for  ^economic  develop-; 
tHcnt  m  these  areas.  :..  i-  .. 
-v.  A  report  issued  last  week  by,  the 
-  Ministry  of .  Labour  and.  Social'.  Afr 
- . .  faiis  noted  that  for  the.  last  three. 


years,,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  the ...I8:24  age  group  in 
development  towns  has  averaged  23 
per  cent.  The.  national  average  for 
this  age  group  has  been  abouLl  5  per 
cent. 

v  The  overall  national  average  has 
been  about  fiye  per.  cent,  while  the 
averager  for  development  towns  has 
been- 8.4  per.  cent. 

V  The  hekd  of  the  ministry’s:  Man¬ 
power  Planning  Authority,  -David . 
Katz,  said:  that  most  of  the  un- 
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employed  in  development  towns  are 
unskilled  and  have  between  nine 
and  12  years  of  schooling.  They  are 
not  eager  to  take  the  unskilled,  low- 
paying  jobs  available. 

He  said  the  jobless  rate  among 
the  young  was  probably  higher  than 
the  figures  indicate,  since  many 
have  given  up  and  dropped  out  of 
the  job  market  altogether. 

The  ministry  director-general, 
Asher  Ohayon,  said  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  is  to  chage  the 
occupational  structure .  in  the 
development  areas,  by  bringing,  in 
new  -industry  with  jobs  demanding 
Higher  skills  and  paying  higher 
wages.  But  first  the  young  people 
must  be  trained  for  these  jobs. 

He  said  the  ministry  was  ex¬ 
panding  job  training  facilities  in  the 
north  and  south,  and  had  made  a 
good  start  in  a  programme 
providing  vocational  training  to 
several  hundred  soldiers  prior  to 
their  discharge.  * 

Ohayon  stressed  that  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  bringing  new  industry  to 
development  towns  Hes  with  the 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  industry. 

The  official  in  charge  of  develop¬ 
ment  towns  in  the  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustry  Ministry,  Moshe  Lehrer,  said 
emphatically  that  the  problem  was 
not  lack  of  jobs  but  lack  of  training. 

He  said  metals  and  electronics 
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plants  in  the  Galilee  need  about 
■1JOOO  workers,  but  few  are  available 
with  the  proper  skills.  In  the  Negev, 
he  said  that  the  biggest  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  was  in  Dimona,  and 
that  the  ministry  was  considering 
raising  the  status  of  the  town,  to  A +, 
thus  providing  greater  incentives  for 
industry  to  locate  there. 

“In  the  last  five  years,  the 
development  of  industry  in  general 
has  outpaced  the  available  skills  at 
all  levels,  but  particularly  at  the 
level  of  technicians  and  junior 
engineers,”  he  said. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  on  the 
extent  of  joblessness  among  young 
people  in  urban  slum  areas,  but 
Katz  estimates  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  there  is  also  high.  The 
problems,  he  said,  are  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  take  unskilled,  low- 
paying  jobs,  and  the  lack  of  ap¬ 
propriate  skills  for  the  better  jobs 
that  are  available  in  the  large  cities. 

Project  Renewal  has,  during  the 
past  year,  started  programmes  in 
urban  slum  areas  to  improve  the 
skill  levels  of  those  who  want  to 
work  but  whose  job  opportunities 
are  limited. 


KATZRIN.  —  A  new  telephone  ex¬ 
change  has  been  inaugurated  in  this 
Golan  town.  It  can  handle  1,000 
lines. 
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By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  “Date  with  Shimon 
at  8  p.m.,"  wrote  Carmela  Blass  in 
her  diary  on  July  1 8,  the  day  she  dis¬ 
appeared  and,  police  believe*  was 
murdered,  her  body  charred  beyond 
recognition.  This  was  revealed 
yesterday  by  police  investigator 
Rav-Pakad  Rafael  Turgeman  at  the 
local  magistrates  court. 

The  remand  of  lawyer  Shimon 
Hermon,  who  is  being  held  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  murdering  the  32-year-old 
Blass,  was  extended  yesterday  by  II 
days.  Judge  An  Ziv-Av  noted  that 
the  evidence  —  circumstantial  and 
otherwise  —  linking  Hermon  to  the  * 
murder  is  significant. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Hermon's 
name  was  released  for  publication 
by  Judge  Eliyahu  Vi  nograd  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court.  He  said  he 
would  not  have  done  so  had  not  the 
press  already  revealed  identifying 
details  about  the  Tel  Aviv  lawyer, 
including  his  age,  address,  subject 
of  expertise  and  the  fact  that  his 
brother  is  also  a  lawyer. 

Rejecting  the  request  by  the 
suspect's  lawyer  to  prolong  the  ban 
on  publishing  his  client’s  name, 
Vinograd  stated  that  lawyers  have 


no  more  rights  than  other  people. 
“Would  the  children  of  a  common 
labourer  be  less  hurt  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  father's  name  in  this 
context  than  a  lawyer’s  children?  Is 
the  livelihood  and  reputation  of  a 
grocer,  which  may  be  damaged  if  he 
is  suspected  of  such  a  crime  less 
important  than  those  of  a  lawyer?" 
Vinograd  asked. 

Vinograd  said  that  the  incomplete 
details  published  about  Hermon 
have  done  injustice  to  several 
lawyers  whose  brothers  share  the 
same  profession.  “Ail  these  lawyers 
turned  into  potential  suspects  in  the 
eyes  of  those  reading  the  new¬ 
spapers,”  he  stated. 

The  hearing  at  the  magistrates 
court  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
mainly  relatives  of  the  deceased  or 
of  the  suspect,  as  well  as  several 
policemen.  The  suspect  kept  cool 
and  occasionally  wrote  notes  to  his 
attorney. 

The  police  referred  to  the  stains 
made  by  Blass’s  blood  in  Hermon's 
car.  to  pieces  of  the  car  mat  found 
on  the  body  and  to  plant  traces 
found  in  the  car.  which  the  police 
are  examining  to  see  whether  they 
came  from  where  the  charred  body 
was  found. 


Blass  was  in  her  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy  when  her  body  was 
found,  and  according  to  testimony 
by  her  friends,  she  said  Hermon  was 
the  faLher.  But  Hermon  told  the 
police  he  is  sterile  following  an 
operation. 

Turgeman  told  the  court  that  an 
expert  had  determined  the  suspect 
cannot  be  described  as  sterile. 

Throughout  the  court  session 
Hermon  refused  to  answer  any  of 
the  police  investigator’s  questions, 
under  advice  from  his  lawyer, 
Menahem  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein  asked  Turgeman  what 
was  the  cause  of  death,  whether 
Blass  died  accidentally  or  was 
murdered,  where  exactly  her  blood 
stains  were  found  in  the  suspect’s 
car  and  what  blood  group  she  had. 
But  Turgeman  refused  to  answer 
the  questions. 

The  judge  agreed  with  Rubinstein 
that  the  police  must  now  narrow 
down  their  questions  to  specific 
matters.  He  said  the  suspect  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  but  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  refuse  to  answer  questions 
even  after  the'  police  narrow  them 
down,  the  police's  version  would  be 
unrefuted. 


Histadrut:  No  wage  adjustments  —  for  now 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut 
central  committee  yesterday  deter¬ 
mined  that  for  the  first  time  being, 
the  rises  given  to  doctors  do  not 
justify  demands  for  wage  increases 
by  public-service  employees. 

Labour  Federation  economist 
Shmuel  Grinspan  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  until  April  1984  the  doctors 
will  not  get  more  than  the  average 
22  per  cent  increase  given  to  all 
other  public  servants.  Accordingly 
.the  Histadrut  decided  that  until  that 
date  the  rises  granted  to  the  doctors 


under  the  recent  agreement  with 
the  government  and  the  decision  by 
arbitrator  David  Shaham  “do  not 
violate  the  balance”  between  the 
physicians  and  the  public  servants. 

However,  tbe  picture  will  change 
between  April  and  June  1984. 
Then,  Grinspan  calculated,  doctors 
would  get  rises  giving  them  a  31  per 
cent  lead  over  public  servants.  It 
would  also  give  them  a  higher 
starting  point  in  negotiating  a  new 
wage  agreement,  several  trade  un¬ 
ion  leaders  noted. 

To  compensate  for  that  the 
Histadrut  will  examine  what 
Secretary-General  Yeroham 


TRAFFIC  PATROLS 


( Continued  from  Page  One) 
communications  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  complicated  by  such  a  division. 

Secondly,  a  highway  patrol  unit 
would  mean  distinguishing  between 
major  interurban  roads  and  city 
sLreets.  And  thirdly,  the  matter  of 
money  is  always  a  problem  for  the 
under-budgeted  police. 

Furthermore,  the  police  counter 
Amirav's  arguments  by  saying  that 
they  have  already  set  up  a  road 
patrol  unit  for  the  northern  and 
central  districts.  A  southern  district 
unit  is  in  the  process  of  being  es¬ 
tablished. 

But  Road  Safety  Authority 
sources,  while  commending 
“the  officer  in  the  field  who  does  his 
duty  better  than  can  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,"  scoff  at 
those  police  efforts,  saying  the 
problems  of  inter-district  control 
are  “matters  of  political  prestige” 
on  the  part  of  the  district  com¬ 
manders. 

The  sources  estimate  that  at  least 
50  to  70  new  patrol  cars  are  needed 
on  the  roads,  and  that  at  least  50  of¬ 
ficers  should  be  put  in  the  field  to 
handle  traffic  accident  prevention. 


Small  units  are  good  for  one-time 
operations,  said  those  sources,  but 
what  is  needed  is  a  regular,  perma¬ 
nent  police  presence  on  the 
country's  roads. 

Indeed,  noted  one  traffic  control 
observer  at  the  end  of  the  first  night 
of  Rosh  Hashana  last  Wednesday, 
not  a  single  patrol  car  was  seen  on 
the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  highway  at 
the  crucial  hour  between  11:30 
p.m.  and  00:30  when  many 
people  were  returning  to  their 
homes  from  the  two  big  cities. 
Police  had  described  that  night  as 
“critical”  in  the  four-day  holiday's 
traffic  enforcement  period. 

At  the  meeting  with  Interior 
Minister  Yosef  Burg  when  the 
police  decided  oof  to  set  up  a 
highway  patrol,  the  minister 
ordered  the  police  nevertheless  to 
beef  up  their  traffic  programme. 

“Use  non-routine  methods," 
Burg  asked  the  police,  citing  such 
methods  as  posting  police  at  key  in¬ 
tersections  at  problematic  hours, 
cracking  down  on  those  violations 
that  are  particularly  dangerous,  and 
strictly  enforcing  regulations  for 
public  transport. 


Meshe!  called  “the  extent  of  the  im¬ 
balance  after  April  1984”  in  relation 
lo  all  workers  in  Israel.  It  will  try  to 
“protect  the  balance  after  April 
1984,”  presumably  in  the  talks  over 
new  wage  agreements. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Histadrut 
urged  the  government  to  increase 
aid  to  the  labour  federation's  health 
insurance  fund  lo  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  wage  bill.  The  demand  was 
made  after  Kupat  Holim  Clalit’s 
chairman.  Prof.  Haim  Doron,  said 
that  next  year  his  wage  bill  would 
increase  by  lS2.5b.  billion  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  increase  to  the  doc- 


Yoram  Duistein  named 
to  Inti  Law  Institute 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Prof.  Yoram  Dins- 
tein,  rector  of  Tel  Aviv  University, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
International  Law  Institute. 

Under  the  institute's  by-laws, 
only  132  jurists  can  be  members  of 
this  prestigious  international  body 
at  any  one  time.  Today’s 
membership  spans  39  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Eastern  bloc  nations.  Israel 
heretofore  has  had  only  two 
members:  Prof.  Nathan  Fineberg  of 
the  Hebrew  University  and  Dr. 
Shabbtai  Rosenne  who  was  the 
Foreign  Ministry's  first  legal  ad¬ 
viser. 

■  Dinslein.  TAU  rector  since  1980, 
has  published  eight  books  and 
dozens  of  scholarly  articles,  and 
serves  as  editor  of  the  Israel  Human 
Rights  Yearbook.  He  is  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  Tel  Aviv  University's  Annie 
and  Paul  Janowitz  Chair  for  Human 
ig 


ORDNANCE-  —  The  Netanya 
Municipality  is  to  erect  a  statue  to 
honour  the  Ordnance  Corps  near 
the  local  Yad  Lebanim,  Mayor 
Reuven  KJiegler  said  yesterday. 
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WORLD  NEWS 


S.  Korean  pilot  unaware  of  Soviet  warnings 


Monday,  September  1.2,  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four 


WASHINGTON,  (Reuter).  -  The 
U.S.  yesterday  released  new  transla¬ 
tions  or  recorded  conversations  by 
Soviet  pilots  who  tracked  and  shot 
down  a  Korean  Air  Lines  jumbo  jet, 
saying  the  tapes  proved  Lhe  Korean 
pilot  was  unaware  or  any  warning 
shots  or  signals  before  his  jet  was 
destroyed. 

“The  evidence  indicates  that  the 
(Korean)  pilot  was  totally  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  off  course, 
that  he  was  intercepted  by  Soviet 
fighters,  or  that  any  warnings  — 
visual,  radio,  gunfire  —  were 
given,"  the  State  Department  said 
in  a  statement  accompanying  the 
transcripts. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
said  that  the  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet 
failed  to  respond  to  warning  signals 
and  tracer  shots  that  were  fired 
before  the  plane  was  shot  down  by 
two  air-to-air  missiles. 

Transcripts  of  conversations 
between  the  Soviet  pilots  and  Soviet 
ground  personnel  were  first  made 


public  by  the  U.S.  on  September  6. 

The  U.S.  held  a  national  day  of 
mourning  yesterday  for  the  269  peo¬ 
ple  killed  in  the  aircraft. 

President  Reagan  proclaimed  the 
day,  a  symbolic  action  historically 
reserved  for  deaths  of  national 
leaders,  saying:  “This  was  a  crime 
against  humanity  that  must  never  be 
forgotten,  here  or  throughout  the 
world." 

Reagan  attended  memorial  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  national  cathedral  on 
Friday  for  the  61  Americans  killed 
when  the  plane  was  shot  down  after 
entering  Soviet  airspace  north  of 
Japan  on  September  1. 

The  legless  body  of  a  woman, 
believed  to  have  been  a  passenger 
aboard  the  airliner,  was  washed 
ashore  early  yesterday  on  Japan's 
main  northern  island  of  Hokkaido, 
police  said. 

It  was  the  second  body  to  be 
found  off  the  Japanese  coast  since 
the  Korean  jumbo  jet  was  shot 
down  near  the  Soviet  island  of 


Sakhalin  12  days  ago. 

Police  said  the  corpse,  found  in 
Abashin,  northeastern  Hokkaido, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  foreign 
women.  Both  legs  were  missing, 

Abashin  is  about  64  km.  east  of 
where  an  unidentified  body  of  a 
child  was  found  on  Thursday. 

About  20Q  objects  and  aircraft 
pieces  from  the  KAL  airliner  were 
discovered  by  Japan’s  Maritime 
SafeLy  Agency  patrols,  police 
and  local  volunteers.  The  search  is 
continuing. 

An  identification  card  for  a  Cana¬ 
dian  woman  passenger  was  found 
yesterday  on  a  beach  near 
Monbetsu  in  northern  Hokkaido, 
police  said. 

The  card  carried  thtf  name  of 
Mary  Jane  Hendrie  or  Ottawa, 
aged  26.  The  nationality,  name  and 
birth  date  on  the  card  matched 
(hose  of  a  Canadian  woman  on  the 
passenger  list  of  the  downed  air¬ 
liner,  police  said. 


r>  GO  SEE 
YJm  THE  fittKKM 
U  J  MACHINE  AT 

jUUiJL  gesheil 

...the  little  wonder  that  makes 
gardening  a  pleasure.  It  trims 
grass,  cuts  brush,  bush  and  tree 
effortlessly.  Go  see  today  at 
GESHEM.  They've  also  all  the 
latest  'make  life  easy*  machines 
for  your  patch.- garden  or  ranch. 
They've  mowers  (electric  or 
petrol),  the  amazing  Flymo 
hovercraft  mower  (works  on  a 
cushion  of  air),  chain  saws  (all 
shapes  and  sizes),  exclusive 
Sachs-Dolmar  (all  spares 
available),  cultivators,  shears, 
prune  rs.  blowers  etc.  Go  see 
today  at  GESHEM.  Rehov 
Yannal  6,  Tel.  233191.  Hours 
9-5.  Friday  9-1,  Easy  payment 
terms  available. 
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The  vow  of  Judaism  through  the 
milenia.  never  to  forget,  neve-  to 
relent:  “Am  Yisrael  Chai!." 
Beautifully  presented  in  coin 
jewelry,  to  be  worn  and 
admired.  Created  by  the  Israel 
Government  Coins  and  Medals 
Corp..  these  pendants  make  a 
perfect  gift  for  the  New  Year 
and  holiday  season.  Available  in 
18K  or  2T.6K  Gold,  in  a  variety 
of  settings  and  sizes  from  as 
little  as  S64  (chain  extra). 
Available  from.  —  in 
JERUSALEM  —  Israel  Coins  & 
Medals  5  Ahad  Ha'am  St..  Tel. 
02-6681 05.  Doppelt  Jewelry 
66  Mea  Shearim:  TEL  AVIV  — 
Israel  Coins  &  Medals  3 
Mendele  St..  Tel.  03-227428. 
Joffe  &  Spitz  365  Kikar  Namir; 
HAIFA  —  Hematzliah  24 
Derech  Yafo.  and  Pur  8  Herzl 
St.;  PETAH  TIK.VA  —  Peretz  1  5 
Hovevei  Zion  Happy  New  Year. 


GREEN  FOR 
THE  HOLIDAYS 

Now  established  (after  only  a 
few  months)  as  Jerusalems 
leading  nursery  (plants,  not 
children)  HA'MASHTELA  did  it 
all  with  QUALITY  and  SERVICE. 
They've  a  fabulous  selection  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  plants, 
bushes,  trees.  They've  pots, 
fertilisers,  window  boxes. 
Bonzai  and  more.  Plus  FERNS 
—  an  especially  large  selection, 
for  house  or  garden. 
HA’MASHTELA  plans,  designs, 
and  plants  gardens,  and  installs 
and  maintains  irrigation 
systems.  Yona  and  Dido  and 
Yousouf  [previously  of  Ben  Gad) 
are  generous  with  advice  and 
suggestions  and  you  get  the 
concerned  feeling  for 
beautifying  the  city  the  moment 
you  enter  —  HA'MASHTELA, 
17  BETAR,  TALPIOT  (bus  7). 
Open  7:30-1.  4-6:  Friday  7-2. 
You're  welcome  whether  you've 
just  a  pot,  a  balcony,  or  an 
estate. 


“Nudity  is  a  state  of 
mind"  —  Lady  Godiva 
“A  cozy  T-shirt  is  the 
ultimate  reality" 

—  Lord  Kitsch 

It's  one  thing  to  bare  your  soul, 
but  you’ve  gotta  keep  your 
bellybutton  covered,  and  what 
better  way  than  with  a  high- 
quality.  low-priced  T-shirt  that 
says  what  you  want  it  to  say.  If 
you're  buying  one  or  a  million, 
the  price  is  right  because  we  are 
the  manufacturer.  We  also  have 
buttons,  badges,  aprons,  bags, 
hats,  track  suits,  sweatshirts, 
promo  aids  and  window 
stickers.  We  also  make  designs 
for  groups  and  businesses.  AH 
this  in  a  choice  of  one  colour: 
redblueblackbrownyellowpurple- 
pinkvermillion.  Drop  in  to  one 
of  our  stores.  AND  BRING  THIS 
AD  FOR  A  FREE  TRANSFER 
PRINT  with  the  purchase  of  a  T- 
shirt.  Lord  Kitsch,  Kikar  Zion 
(The  Pink  Shop),  end  at  1 4  Ben 
Hillel.  or  call  the  Givat  Shaul 
factory.  Tel.  02-537905.  Also  at 
the  New  .Tourist  Centre  in  Eilat. 
Say  Lady  Godiva  sent  you. 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE  HIGH 
INTEREST  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  ACCOUNTS. 

Bank  Leumi,  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank,  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary 
residents,  and  new  immigrants 
at  Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem 
Tourist  Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa 
Rd.  Open  a  Time  Deposit 
account  in  any  foreign  currency, 
receive  maximum  interest  (tax 
free  in  Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
■  Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton,  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  of 
Israel  Bonds,  handles  checking 
and  securities  accounts, 
property  and  business'  deals, 
withdrawals  by  mail  or  telex  and 
provides  many  other  facilities 
that  you  expect  from  one  of  the 
world's  top  banks.  Our  English 
speaking  multi-lingual  tellers 
are  at  your  service  also  in  our 
Tel  Aviv  Tourist  Centre.  130 
Ben  Yehuda  Street.  Tel.  (03) 
229231  and  at  Tel  Aviv's  major 
hotels  along  the  sea  front.  Why 
not  drop  in  for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel.  Z27471 


COOKIE  CRAZE 
SWEEPS 


The  great  new  chocolate  chip 
cookie  emporium  has  taken 
America's  favourite  “nosh'1  and 
done  amazing  things  with  it: 
peanut  butter  chocolate  chip, 
oatmeal  raisin,  chocolate  nut  — 
7  flavours  in  alt.  And  more:  .ice 
cream  specialties,  milk  shakes, 
etc.  etc.  It's  easy  to  find,  just 
follow  the  wafting  aroma  to  27 
Ben  Yehuda  (comer  Shmuel 
Hanagid).  or  ask  your  local 
Cookie  Monster.  A  smile  and  a 
wink  will  get  you  a  free  sample. 
Kosher,  pareve,  mouthwatering. 
Open  Sun.-Thurs.  9-9.  Fri.  9-1, 
Sat.  night  7.30-11.  They  also 
cater  and  deliyer.  Call  02- 
245115. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 
AND  YOUR  HEALTH 
WILL  LOOK  AFTER  YOU. 

Health  foods  —  whether  you 
eat  them  for  health,  cause 
you're  dieting  or  because  you 
love  them,  in  the  end  you'll 
make  your  way  to  HA'ADAMA 
Jerusalem's  oldest  and  most 
popular  health  food  store. 
They've  the  biggest  selection 
imaginable  from  apple  cider 
vinegar,  thru'  wheat  germ,  bran 
(bulk  purchased  —  cheaper  for 
you),  mung,  alfalfa  etc.  for 
sprouting,  dried  nuts.  Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  natural 
cosmetics,  fresh  whole  wheat 
spiced  pitot  and  breads,  organic 
fruits  etc.  and  hundreds  more 
great  natural  foods. 
HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL  ST. 
(opposite  Art  Academy)  Tel 
246609.  Convenient  hours  6.30 
a.m.-5  p.m.,  Friday  6  30-1.30. 


YOU’LL  NEVER  WANT 
TO  GET  OUT  OF  BED. 

It  makes  sense  that  the  world's 
best  mattress  is  also  the  world's 
best-selling  Sealy  Posturepedic 
is  the*American  Sleep  System 
that  has  sold  more  in  the  U.S.. 
Canada.  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Mexico.  Japan  and  the  U.K. 
Designed  and  developed  by 
engineers  together  with 
orthopedic  surgeons,  the  famed 
Sealy  Posturepdic  mattress,  is 
designed  for  firm  comfort  and 
support  —  promises  no  mor¬ 
ning  backache  —  and  lasts 
longer  too.  We  even  back  our 
promises  with  a  15  year  full 
guarantee.  Also  available  with 
matching  Posture  pedic  Box 
Spring  Base.  Sealy 
Posturepedic  the  name  in  beds 
for  102  yearsl  Ask  to  see  it  at 
RIM.  DANISH'  and  at  other  top 
stores  across  the  country. 


Chilean  police  raid  funeral 
of  anti-regime  protest  victim 


In  this  photo  shot  off  television 
screen,  one  of  two  Soviet  SU-I5 
pilots  tells  of  the  shooting  down  of 
the  Sooth  Korean  airliner.  The 
pilots  said  they  were  convinced  the 
Korean  plane  was  an  enemy  spy 
plane, 

(U PI  telephoto) 


China  calls 
for  Arab  unity 

PEKING  (Reuter).  —  China 
believes  the  Arab  nations  should  be 
more  united  against  Israel  and 
Egypt  should  do  more  to  achieve 
that  unity.  President  Li  Xiannian 
said  yesterday. 

“The  Arab  countries  should 
strengthen  their  unity  in  their  joint 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  policy  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  expansion  of  Israel,’’ 
the  New  China  News  Agency 
quoted  Li  as  telling  visiting  Egyp¬ 
tian  Minister  of  Defence  Moham- 
'  med  Abdel-HaJim  Abu  Ghazala. 

Li  told  the  defence  minister  that 
he  hoped  Egypt  would  contribute 
more  to  the  promotion  of  Arab  un¬ 
ity  and  spoke  well  of  Cairo's 
previous  military  actions  against  Tel 
Aviv,  the  agency  said. 

Last  week,  China’s  leaders  con¬ 
firmed  their  country’s  pro-Arab 
stance  on  Middle  East  problems  to 
King  Hussein,  in  Peking  on  a 
goodwill  visit. 


Guatemalan 
leader’s  sister 
kidnapped 

GUATEMALA  CITY  (AP).  —  A 
sister  of  Gen.  Oscar  Humberto  Me¬ 
jia  Victores,  who  took  power  in  an 
August  8  military  coup,  was  kidnap¬ 
ped  by  a  group  of  armed  men  as  she 
left  a  hospital  where  she  worked,  an 
army  communique  said  early  yester¬ 
day.  ' 

..  The  statement  said  Celeste  Aida 
Mejia  de  Velasco  was  abducted 
Saturday  night  as  she  left  the 
Guatemalan  Social  Security  In¬ 
stitute  General  Hospital,  where  she 
has  worked  for  14  years  as  a  nurse’s 
aide. 

Although  none  of  the  leftist  guer¬ 
rilla  groups  fighting  the  government 
here  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
kidnapping  and  no  ransom  demand 
was  disclosed,  the  army  statement 
said  Mejia  Victores  would  not 
negotiate  her  release. 

Mejia  Victores  "once  again  la¬ 
ments  that  ignoble  arms  are  used  to 
pressure  the  state  and  also  reaffirms 
the  position  of  his  government  not 
to  negotiate  under  any  condition  or 
circumstance  with  those  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  their,  activities,  at¬ 
tempt  crimes  against  fundamental 
human  rights  such  as  freedom,"  the 
statement  said. 

Unconfirmed  reports  said 
Velasco  was  abducted  by  four 
heavily  armed  men  who  took  her 
awuy  in  a  car  that  was  parked  near¬ 
by.  A  widow  who  has  six  children, 
she  lives  in  a  poor  neighbourhood 
known  as  the  Monja  Blanca  (White 
Nun)  colony  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Guatemala  City. 


Iraq  says  it  downed 
2  Iranian  F-14  fighters 

BAGHDAD.  —  Iraq  said  yesterday 
its  warplanes  shot  down  two 
American-made  Iranian  fighters  in 
a  dogfight  over  the  northern  sector 
of  the  Gulf  war  front. 

State-run  Baghdad  Television 
quoted  a  military  spokesman  as  say¬ 
ing  the  dogfight  took  place  when 
the  two  Iranian  F-14  jets  attacked 
Iraqi  planes  raiding  Iranian  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  north. 

The  Iranian  planes  were  seen  fall¬ 
ing  in  flames  inside  Iranian  territory 
near  the  town  of  Marivan,  while  all 
the  Iraqi  jets  returned  safely  to 
base,  the  spokesman  said. 

No  Iranian  comment  was 
available  immediately  on  the  Iraqi 
claim,  but  earlier  in  the  day  IRNA, 
the  official  Iranian  news  agency, 
said  the  Iraqi  jets  bombed  Marivan 
several  limes  on  Saturday. 


SANTIAGO  (Reuter).  —  Chile’s 
President  Augusto  Pinochet  yester¬ 
day  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  military  coup  which  brought 
him  to  power.  The  anniversary 
comes  after  three  consecutive  days 
or  clashes  between  police  and  anti- 
govemnent  demonstrators. 

Dozens  of  riot  police  charged 
into  a  Santiago  cemetery  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  firing  tear-gas 
grenades  towards  the  grave  where 
one  of  the  eight  people  who  have 
died  since  Thursday’s  day  of  protest 
against  Pinochet's  rule  was  being 
buried. 

A  crowd  of  some  10,060 
mourners,  who  had  been  chanting 
“Pinochet,  murderer”  along  the 
nine-kilometre  funeral  route,  scat¬ 
tered  as  police  hit  out  in¬ 
discriminately. 

Several  people  were  injured  and 
taken  to  a  hospital.  Among  them 
was  a  French  journalist,  Marie 
Christine  Raitberger,  who  was 


struck  repeatedly  despite  identify; 
ing  herself  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  She  suffered  a  head  wound 
and  a  broken  hand. 

A  television  cameraman  was  hit  by 
two  rubber  bullets  in  the  chest,  but 
was  not  seriously  hurt. 

Most  of  the  city,,  however,  was 
quiet  following  a  night  of  violence 
in  shanty  towns  on  Friday.  Dozens 
of  people  were  injured,  many  of 
them  by  bullets. 

Pinochet  yesterday  was  expected 
to  announce  new  economic 
measures  to  tackle  a  crisis  that  has 
provoked  widespread  popular  dis¬ 
content. 

Diplomats  from  the  European 
Community  nations,  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Australia  were 
boycotting  the  cerenony.  They  con¬ 
sider  it  inappropriate  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  bloody  coup  that  i 
ousted  the  elected  Marxist  govern-  I 
ment  of  the  late  Salvador  Allende. 


Vorster,  S  A  premier  who 
forged  ties  with  Israel 


CAPE  TOWN  (Reuter).  —  Former 
South  African  prime  minister  John 
Vorster  died  at  the  weekend  as  the 
white-ruled  republic  considered 
whether  to  approve  sweeping 
governmental  reform  proposals 
which  he  helped  initiate.  He  was  67. 

He  became  prime  minister  in 
1966  after  Hendrik  Verwoerd  was 
assassinated  and  held  the  post  for  12 
years.  In  1978  Vorster  was  made 
state  president,  a  largely  ceremonial 
post,  but  resigned  the  following  year 
amid  a  scandal  involving  the  misuse 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  South 
Africa's  information  services. 

White  South  .Africans  will  decide 
on  part  of  his  legacy  when  they  vote 
in  a  referendum  on  November  2  on 
whether  to  accept  proposals  to 
provide  limited  power-sharing  to  In¬ 
dians  and  coloureds,  but  not  blacks. 

Alexander  Zvielli  adds:  Vorster 
was  interned  in  the  1940s  by  the  Jan 
Smuts  government  for  his  Nazi  sym¬ 
pathies  and  for  belonging  to  the 
anti-Allies  Ossewa  Brandwag  (Ox- 


John  Vorster  .. 

Wagon  Sentinel)  movement.  :Thz$ 
specialized  in  attacks  on  military  in¬ 
stallations  and  ambushing  soldiers.  - 
Vorster  planned  to  set  up  a- 
totaiitarian  regime  patterned  on 


Connors  ends 
Scanlon’s  dream 

Post  Sports  staff,  Agencies 
Jimmy  Connor?,  the  defending 
champion,  had  no  difficulty 
eliminating  Bill  Scanlon  6-2, 6-3,6-2, 
in  the  semi-final  of  the  U.S.  Open 
Tennis  Championships  at  Flushing 
Meadow.  He  thus  ended  Scanlon’s 
dream  of  being!  the  first  man  to  beat 
Connors  and  John  McEnroe. 

B  ut  Connors  may  have  a  problem 
in  his  final  mateb  agaiusf  Ivan  Lendl 

—  he  sprained  .the  little  the  of  his 
right  'fool  during  the  match.  “It’s 
nothing,”  he  said,  “t  hit  a  back-' 
hand  in  the  comer  and  sprained  the 
toe."  He  treated  itwith  an  ice-pack. 

Connors  was  very  pleased  with 
his  form  against  Scanlon.  “I’m  hit¬ 
ting  Very  well:  1  served  very  well. 

I'm  hitting  the  ball  as  firm  and  solid 
as  ever.- Lendl,  who  has  never  won  adpr' 
jnajor  title,  is  under  pressure  that  I 
understand  very  well:  they  say  that 
you’re  not  great  until  you  win  the 
■  Open/.Well,  if-the  sun  rises  and  sets 
only.  on.  guys  who’ ve  .won  the  Open, 

’a  lei  of  guys  wouldn’t  have  a  tan. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  —  or  Wonder¬ 
ful,  depending  on  the  point  of  view 

—  said  drily ^  ‘Tm  playing  well.  You 
always  have.  a. chance  when  you're 
playingwell.”  Headded,  “He  is  go- 

.  ing  tii  be  hktmg  the  ball  very  hard 
and  fighting. hard.  But  so  will  I.” 

.  .  Stefan'  Edberg,  U.S.,  who  beat 
A amd o if  with  some  dif- 
ficulrir.  in:  the  junior  boys’  singles, 
;>ent -bn  to,  take  the  final  against 
Shnoii'YoiU,- Australia,  6-2,  6-4.  ^ 

Rains  is  Yorks’ 
best  Mend 

.  r  '•>  _  Fort  Sports  Staff 

Yorkshire  won  the  John  Player 
"Limited  40  Over  Cricket  Cham¬ 
pionship  .yesterday,  without  having 


national  socialism,  which  he  called  T  to  bowl  a  ball  or  score  a  run.  Heavy 


‘ Christian  Nationalism.* 


rain -  handed  them  the  Chara- 


In  April,  1976  he  paid  a  visit  to  (‘pionsiup  on  a  sodden  silver  platter. 
Israel,  which  resultedht  the  stepping  i  The  rsun- washed  out  their  game 
up  of  trade  and  economic  relations  !  against  Essex  at  Chelmsford,  as  well 


and  the  creation  .of  a  bilateral 
ministerial  committee  to  .  discuss 
specific  issues. 


Chad  conflict  ripe  for  talks, 
French  premier  believes 


N’DJAMENA,  Chad  (AP).  -  The 
commanding  general  of  the  French 
forces  deployed  to  halt  the  Libyan 
advance  in  Chad  praised  the  army 
of  President  Hissene  Habre  yester¬ 
day  for  its  “flawless  cooperation” 
on  the  military  level,  despite  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
governments. 

In  his  first  news  conference  since 
taking  command  of  Lhe  3,000-man 
task  force  three  weeks  ago,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Jean  Poli  spoke  of  “great 
friendship  and  solidarity”  with  Gen. 
Idriss  Debi.  chief  of  staff  of  Habre's 
army. 

This  smooth  military  relationship 
included  the  2,300-man  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  of  the  Zaire  army, 
sent  to  help  Habre  halt  the  Libyan 
incursion,  Poli  said. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Mauroy 
said  in  Paris  on  Sunday  that 


asjnatches  between  Lancashire  and 
Leicestershire  at  Old  Trafford. 
.between "Surrey  and  Derbyshire  at 
the  Oval,  between  Nottinghamshire 
and  Gloucestershire  at  Trent 
Bridge,  and  between  Kent  and 
Nortiiants’at  Canterbury. 

Every  team  Involved  thus  got  two 
points,  leaving  Yorkshire  the  winners 
of  the  championship.  It  was  a  dismal 
end  to  what  has  been  a  golden  sum¬ 
mer,  but  at  least  it  brought  some 
consolation  in  Yorkshire,  who  have 


hostilities  had  ceased  and  the  W 

priori.,  i*  now  ,o  negotiate  ,  iiTortah,™  who  hnvc 

'  ;ha<fgin otherwise  wretched  season. 

The  Chadian  News  Agency  on  "  . 

■Sunday  said  that  while  the  rebels  -..X7T'  ¥  • 

were  preparing  another  attack  in  |\  If  KllT!©* 

the  north,  which  the  government  ■***V-r  • 

says  in  imminent,  French  , 

paratroopers  .were  sunbathing.-  .  AILANTIC  CITY,  New  Jersey 

Poli  said  he  always  took  wanting  (AP).  —  Larry  Holmes  closed 
of  such  attacks  seriously,  likening  fellow-American  Scott  Frank’s  right 
them  to  bomb  alerts,  and  said  his  eye>  knocked  him  down  and  stop- 
troops  are  far  from  inactive  and  ’P®^  him  in  the  fifth  round  of  a  one- 
their  morale  high,  because  they  un-  sided  fight  on  Saturday  night,  there- 
derstand  their  role  in  both  a  hy  retaining  his  World  Boxing 
political  and  military  context.  Council  Heavyweight  Cham"- 

He  said  French  troops,  based  at  career^  ,6th  time  in  an  un’ 

four  points  at  either  end  of  an  cast-  It  was  all  Holmes  from  the  open- 
west  defence  hne  along  the  I5th  ing  ^  end  came  af  °P'n 
parallel  set  up  after  rebel,  captured  complaining  he  had  teen  lh 
the  north,  were  patrolling  the  areas  bv  a  riaht  hand  ,  u 

around  their  positions.  (AP,  Reuter)  canvas  ?  th-  fifth 


Nigerian  police  aid  British 
in  $7.5  billion  fraud  probe 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Two  senior 
Nigerian  police  officers  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  to  join  a  British  in¬ 
vestigation  into  a  massive  import- 
export  fraud  in  which  S7.S  billion 
was  allegedly  milked  from  Nigeria's 
troubled  economy,  police  said 
yesterday. 

The  Nigerian  officers,  along  with 
an  aide  of  President  Shehu  Shagari 
and  a  government  accountant,  are 
expected  to  work  with  City  of 
London  police  for  at  least  two 
weeks. 

The  fraud  squad  was  granted  ar¬ 
rest  warrants  in  January  for  two  In¬ 
dian  brothers,  who  have  luxury 
homes  in  London's  fashionable 
M  ayfair  district.  They  apparently 
fled  Britain  shortly  before  police 


launched  their  investigation  10 
months  ago. 

The  alleged  racket  was  un¬ 
covered  when  a  London  bank  found 
that  29  documents  relating  to  ex¬ 
ports  worth  SI 0.5  million  from  Bri¬ 
tain  were  forged. 

The  Sunday  Telegraph  reported 
that  British  police  uncovered  an 
arms  smuggling  racket  info  Nigeria 
during  the  fraud  probe.  The  paper 
said  a  Forged  bill  of  lading  showed  , 
that  a  baking  oven  shipped  to 
Nigeria  from  Costa  Rica  through 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  weighed  IS  ' 
tons,  but  on  arrival  it  weighed  43  : 
tons.  Police  suspect  the  extra  weight  j 
was  accounted  for  by  a  clandestine  < 
arms  shipment.  j 


Pope  urges  return  to  traditional  values 


VIENNA  (AP).  —  Pope  John  Paul 
I!  yesterday  told  270,000  people 
gathered  on  the  rain-soaked  banks 
of  the  Danube  River  that  “freedom 
has  its  price"  and  called  for  a  return 
to  traditional  Roman  Catholic 
values,  including  the  fight  against 
abortion. 

“Marriage  and  the  family  are  in 
grave  danger  today,”  the  pope 
warned.  “Where  the  ultimate  values 


are  no  longer  respected,  marriages 
and  families  will  break  up,  and  there 
will  be  no  respect  for  Use  life  of 
others,  especially  of  the  unborn,  the 
old  and  the  sick.” 

The  pope  said  that  economic 
progress  and  technological  change 
have  brouqht  about  changes  in 
society,  leading  many  people  astray.. 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  New  Jersey 
(AP).  —  Larry  Holmes  closedi* 
fellow-American  Scott  Frank’s  righr 
eye,  knocked  him  down  and  stop¬ 
ped  him  in  the  fifth  round  of  a  one¬ 
sided  fight  on  Saturday  night,  there¬ 
by  retaining  his  World  Boxing 
Council  Heavyweight  Cham"- 
pionship  for  the  1 6th  time  in  an  un¬ 
beaten  career. 

It  was  all  Holmes  from  the  open¬ 
ing  bell.  The  end  came  after  Frank, 
complaining  he  had  been  thumbed 
by  a  right  hand,  dropped  to  the 
canvas  in  the  fifth  round.  Referee 
Tony  Perez  ruled  it  a  knockdown 
Frank  got  up  at  four  and  Holmes 
resumed  the-  attack,  but  Perez 
jumped  in  and  stopped  the  fight  at 
1 .28  of  the  fifth  round. 

Frank  came  into  the  scheduled 
12-round  fight  unbeaten  but  un¬ 
heralded.  He  is  still  unheralded. 

Before  the  fight,  Frank,  who 
received  5350,000,  had  said;  “ft’s 
hard  forme  to  hit  a  guy  who  made 
me  so  much  money.” 

Well,  Frank  barely  laid  a  glove  in 
the  33ryear-o!d  champion,  who  in 
turn  made  a  punching  bag  out  of 
him. 

Drake’s  game  ^ 
for  Jerusalem 

Pouf  Sports  Staff 

Jerusalem  is  definitely  going  t0 
have-  two  lawn  bowls  greens,  as  a 
result  of  an  agreement  reached 
between  the  Israel  Bowls  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  City  Council  Qf 
Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Jack  Karpas,  chairman  or  the 
initiating  committee  in  Jerusalem, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sacher  Park  has  been 
definitely  allocated  for  bowls.  The 
greens  should  be  ready  Tor  play,  he 
said,  within  18  months. 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 

to  a  session  of 
questions  and  answers  on: 

"Banking  Privileges  and  Advantages  accorded 
to  the  Tourist  in  Israel" 

to  be  held  at  The  Sheraton  Hotel, 

115  Hayarkon  Street,  Tel  Aviv  on 
September  13,  1983  at  6.00  p.m. 

Coffee  and  cake  will  be  served. 


THE  PEOPLE 
YOU  CAN  TALK  TO 


Dl  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
NEW  STAMPS 

The .  Ministry  of  Communications  invites  the 
public  and  institutions,  to  submit  proposals  -for 
subjects  for  new  stamps. 

Owing  to  the  lengthy  period  required-  for  the 
production  of  a  new  stamp,  suggestions,-  if 
approved,  should  relate  to  subjects  to  appear  some 
two  years  following  their  submission.  ^ 

All  suggestions,  accompanied  by  the  prpposerls 
name,  fun  address  and  telephone  number,  -ahtmld- 
be  sent  to:  The  Dirflrtw,  KrilatBlic“5^CM, 
Sderot  Yenuhalayixu,  Tel  Aviv-TTaSbeioSO. 


ypL  CXXXD^ 43,798 
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-  7  •  By  LESLIE  EL.GELB 

s-~  :  Washington 

Mkd&ssic  battleis Raping  np  between  the  Prudent 
;■*'  and  the  Congress  over  Lebanon,  wberethe  civil 

war  is  Intensifying  and  American  marines  and 
;  -^^^Eother peacekeeping  forces  are  taking  increas- 
log  casualties  and  shooting  back.  It  is  classic  in  that  it  is 
_  likely  to  be  more  over  form  and  procedure  than  sub¬ 
stance;  what  there  is  of  substance  is  likely  to  be  more  in 
J;-  the  natnre  of  handwringing  than  ofexploring  alterna¬ 
tive  to  theAdministrafian’spoUcy 

No  one  doubts  the  danger  and  potential  costs  in  Lebar 
a"  non  —  growing  Syrian  influence,  fighting  that  could 
'  ^heighten;  tensions  with  Israel anew,  Anther  delays  for 
■  anjr  broader  Middle  East  peace  effo^  open-ended  civil 
■j .  war  and  tragedy,  more  American  marines  killed. 

j^  n«idng  seems  to  ererdse  Congress  es  much  as 
• President^  talhnre  to  ioflow legal procedure:  Presidents 
j  are  sfa^larJy  indlgMnit  at  having  their  hands  tied  on  for- 
;  V  .  eign  policy  fcry.Congress  Until last  week,  the  Adminlstra- 
•'  ~  workagittQd  the  tegai  obligation  to  bring 

:  V  issn^  of. American  forces  In  Lebanon  bdow  Orn- 

gross.  Itsimply  dSiied.the  bahrines  were  facing  **imml- 
v-  nenttostilities”  and  thus  sidestepped  die  applicability^  • 
•’ •  theWar Powers  Act.  \.Y'  • '  : ' .  ’  *  .•  Y 

But  tint  argument  lost  all  plausibility  last  week 
when  two  more  marines  were  killed,  bringing  their  dead 
.  to  five;  2,90ft  more  marines  were  sent  to  the  area,  dou¬ 
bling  the  total  there,  and  a  United  States  warship  fired  at 
Druse  artillery  position*  that  bad  been  shelling  marines 
at  the  Beirut  airport.. Representative  QarenccD.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  tordgnopfiratioos  ap¬ 
propriations,  said  be  would  seek  to  stop  funds  for  die 

forces  unless  President  Reagan  invoked  the  War  Powers 


Act.  Beyond  this  institutional  and  procedural  clash, 
legislators  can  also  be  expected  to  hit  the  Administration 
hard  to  clarify  its  Lebanon  policies. 

The  Administration  says  the  marines  are  there  to 
prevent  the  civil  war  from  destroying-  Lebanon  and 
creating  a  power  vacuum.  Washington's  basic  assump¬ 
tion  is  that,  deep  down,  the  various  factions  prefer  a  sin¬ 
gle  Lebanese  state  to  fragmented  chaos.  But  there  are 
members  of  Congress  who  challenge  that  assumption. 
They  will  ask  if  the  United  States  is  not  sliding  into  yet 
another  "quagmire,”  as  Senator  Paul  Tsangas,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Massachusetts,  put  it,  with  nothing  ahead  but  an 
endless  line  of  casualties. 

The  view  from  Lebanon, 

Page  3 

Following  hallowed  patterns,  the  Administration’s  first 
moves  were  to  figure  out  ways  of  avoiding  tough  new 
decisions.  To  bypass  die  War  Powers  Act  —  which  re¬ 
quires  that  troops  be  withdrawn  in  60  to  90  days  unless 
majorities  in  both  bouses  of  Congress  authorize  them  — 
the  White  House  considered  a  general  Congressional 
resolution  to  support  its  policies.  But  ward  came  back 
that  Congress  was  not  likely  to  provide  such  a  blank 
check.  To  tamp  down  thefigjhting  in  Lebanon,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  some  of  the  political  pressure,  Robert  C.  McFar- 
lane,  the  President’s  special  envoy,  talked  to  Syrian  and 
'  Druse  leaders  in  Damascus.  But  there  was  no  indication 
he  had  won  their  assent 

Consensus  seems  to  be  growing  In  Washington 
around  the  proposition  that,  as  one  knowledgeable  offi¬ 
cial  said,  "We  cant  just  stay  where  we  are  and  we  can't 
withdrew."  Everything  now  points  to  what  officials 
called  “a  more  active  and  aggressive"  policy  as  evi¬ 
denced  last  week  by  the  use  of  limited  American  naval 


Unttal  Pits*  Interatfonal 


and  artillery  strikes.  As  Mr.  Reagan  said  when  he  tele- 
phoned  the  Marine  commander  in  Lebanon,  “I  am  deter- 
mined  to  see  to  it  that  we  provide  you  whatever  support  it 
takes  to  stop  the  attacks  an  your  positions.”  That  could 
mean  more  fighting  and  more  casualties,  which  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  understand.  It  also  means  full-scale 
Congressional  debate.  The  officials  know  that,  too. 

Not  being  sure  what  that  will  bring,  officials  always 
fear  the  worst  —  even  the  possibility  that  Congress  might 
be  unwilling  to  approve  a  continued  military  presence. 
“Do  we  have  to  go  through  this  sort  of  thing  with  Con¬ 
gress  every  time  we  try  to  combine  force  and  diploma¬ 
cy?”  one  official  lamented.  “The  French,  British  and 
Italians  are  taking  casualties  In  Lebanon,  too,  and  their 
Parliaments  and  publics  are  not  screaming.”  Only  when 
American  troops  can  get  In  and  out  quickly,  as  in  Leba¬ 
non  in  1859  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965,  does  Con¬ 
gress  seem  ready  to  sitstill. 

Not  only  did  the  marines  not  leave  as  predicted  by 
last  Christmas,  there  is  no  sign  that  they  can  depart  next 
Christmas  or  for  a  long  time.  Privately,  officials  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  will  take  years  to  a  viable  Leba¬ 

nese  Government  and  army. 

But  they  insist  It  can  be  done. 

That  will  be  questioned  in  Congressional  bearings.  Is 
Israel  still  committed  to  an  independent  and  tingle  Leba¬ 
nese  state  or  just  in  protecting  its  border 

areas?  If  only  the  borders,  how  do  American  interests 
differ  from  Israel's?  Is  there  real  prospect  of  a  Syrian 
withdrawal  or  do  Damascus  and  Moscow  prefer  a  bloody 
and  divided  Lebanon?  Granted  that  American  with¬ 
drawal  would  be  a  diplomatic  disaster  that  would  open 
the  gates  to  civil  violence,  is  there  real  hope  far  peace  In 
the  long  run?  At  what  cost? 

The  questions  are  bettor  than  the  answers,  as  offi¬ 
cials  and  legislators  who  will  be  involved  in  the  debate 
concede.  Yet,  few  In  Congress  are  expected  to  call  for 
withdrawal.  The  prevailing  view,  as  happens  so  often,  is 
that  hanging  pn  is  the  best  policy. 

Even  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr.,  Republican 
of  Maryland,  a  staunch  advocate  of  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Act,  wrote  last  week  that  he  sees  this  tactic  as 
the  way  to  combat  "domestic  pressures”  for  withdrawal 
and  to  build  “broad  national  support”  for  a  long,  costly, 
but  worthwhile  effort  to  try  to  hold  Lebanon  together. 


Soviet  Seeks  Loopholes  in  Wide  Indictment 

ECCEPT  for  the  usual  support  not  surprisingly,  by  three  Soviet  pilots 

from  its  .  satellites/ it  was  the  .  wbo  took  part  in  the  intercept.  .  mMRWIcttV* 

Soviet  Union  against  the  world  ■  The  presence  of  an  American  RC-135  ...... '  *  i 


ECCEPT  for  the  usual  support 
bnca  its  .  satellites/ it  was  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  world 
tost  weefc-and  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  sought  to.  keep  it  that  way.  The 
'shooing:' down  of  -  Korean  Airlines 
.  Flight  7  with  269  people  In  circum¬ 
stances  still  unclear  provoked  world¬ 
wide  reaction  —  fromdenxmstratioos 
-to  the  spilling,  of  Russian  vodka — or 
rare  intently.  Moscow's  retort  tardily 
acknowledged  attaching .  the  plane,  ' 
which  had  penetrated  Soviet  air  space 
abn!i  at  Japan;  but  rejected  charges  of 
Dmiogdoing.  In  an  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  foreign  press,  the 
chief  of  vSoviet. General  Staff,  Marshal 
Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov  renewed  the  effort 
to  shift  responsibility  . to  the  United 
.  States  and  Japan."  :. 

.  Marshal  Ogarkov  said  Soviet  fight 
ers  fired  120.  rounds  ot  tracer"  shells  in 
■'  an  effort  to  farce  the  plane  to  land  but  It 

remained  “defiant.”,  so  a  district  air 
.commander ordered  it  shot  down.  He 

-said  he  had  been  aware  of  the  order. 
His  account -was  later  corroborated, 


More  on 
the  Korean 
plane  crisis 
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not  surprisingly,  by  three  Soviet  pilots 
wbo  took  part  in  the  Intercept. 

The  presence  of  an  American  RC-135 
reconnaissance  plane  in  the  area  just 
before  the  incident,  a  point  emphasized 
by  the  Soviet  military  leader,  confused 
the  issue  somewhat  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  Reagan  Administration 
irom  riding  an  international  wave  of  In¬ 
dignation.  The  President  seized  an  [he 
“act  of  barbarism"  in  a  television  ad¬ 
dress  to  urge  Congress  and  the  country 
to  back  his  arms  buildup.  Yesterday  in 
bjs  weekly  radio  address,  he  said  the 
Russians  “have  stonewalled  the 
world”  in  hiding  the  truth  about  the 
.  plane;  be  called  for  more  funds  for 
American  overseas  broadcasts.  He 
also  called  for  national  mourning 
today.  -  -  ■  ' 

While  bis  anti-Soviet  rhetoric  was  as 
heated  as  ever,  Mr.  Reagan  announced 
only  moderate  retaliatory  action  and 
be  gave  a  go-ahead  to  his  Geneva  nego¬ 
tiators  to  offer  concessions  in  medium- 
range  nuclear  missile  talks  with  the 
Russians. ;  The  President  suspended 
talks  an  relatively  minor  matters  like 
cultured  and  scientific  exchanges  and, 
in  a  second  round,  ordered  the  Soviet 
airline  Aeroflot  to  dose  its  two  offices 
the  United  States.  This  disappointed 

-  conservatives,  who  had  been  hoping  fer 
:  something  tough',  like  a!  suspension-  of 
<  wheat  sales  or  of  arms  control  talks, 

but  reassured  other  countries; 

Maintaining  the  pressure,  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shuhz  used  a  sched- 

-  oled .  meeting  in'  Madrid  with  Soviet  - 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
todemand  an  explanation  of  theattack, 

then  called  what  be  got  “totally  unac¬ 
ceptable.”  The  most  concrete  form  of 
International  solidarity  with  Washing¬ 
ton  came  in  moves  to  temporarily 
sever  the  Soviet  Union’s  international 
air  links— a  decision  by  Canada  to  ban 
Aeroflot  traffic  for  60  days  and,  under 
impetus  from  international  pilots’  as- 
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sodations,  by  British  Airways  to  halt 
further  flights  to  Moscow  for  a  like 
period.  Most  NATO  countries  planned 
civil  air  boycotts  of  varying  durations. 

While  most  of  the  world  seemed  to 
agree  that  tie  Soviet  attack  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  plane  was  unjustifiable,  much  re¬ 
mained  unclear.  Why,  for  example,  did 
the  plane  go  off  course  despite  three  In¬ 
dependent  computerized  navigational 
aids?  Was  tie  faulty  navigation  de¬ 
tected  by  Japanese  and  other  air  traffic 
controllers  and  intelligence  special¬ 
ists?  Was  die  pilot  aware  of  bis  incor¬ 
rect  position  and  did  he  ask  for  help? 
(Japanese  officials  said  the  plane  was 
out  of  range  of  its  civilian  radar  and . 
military  trackers  had  no  way  of  identi¬ 


fying  it.)  What  did  the  Soviet  pilot  know 
about  his  quarry  when  he  announced, 
“The target  is  destroyed?" 

This  was  recorded  in  the  oily  evi¬ 
dence  the  public  heard  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  —  a  few  Japanese  tapes  that 
were  played  in  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  to  support  the  United 
States  ’s  case  for  international  condem¬ 
nation.  Although  a  Soviet  veto  of  any 
resolution  was  certain,  the  United 
States  pushed  it  to  make  a  point.  But  it 
was  having  trouble  lining  up  thud 
world  countries. and  a  vote  was  put  off 
at  least  until  tomorrow. 

Soviet  officials  told  the  Japanese 
they  had  found  debris  and  documents 
in  the  waters  off  Sakhalin  Island. 


By  FLORA  LEWIS 

Paris 

ME  RICA'S  allies  and  friends  noted  with  conslder- 
able  relief,  if  some  bewilderment,  the  striking 
difference  last  week  between  words  and  deeds 
in  President  Reagan’s  reaction  to  the  Soviet  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Korean  passenger  plane. 

Outrage  at  the  act  and  at  Soviet  attempts  both  to 
brush  it  off  without  explanation  and  to  justify  it  were 
widely  expressed.  In  addition  to  debris  and  bodies  in  the 
sea,  the  attack  left  a  trail  of  political  wreckage.  Even 
habitual  critics  of  the  United  States  turned  their  verbal 
arrows  against  Moscow,  questioning  not  only  Soviet  mo¬ 
tives  in  the  shooting  but  deeper  assumptions  about  the 
much-proclaimed  Soviet  will  to  peace. 

But  they  were  arrows,  not  artillery.  Few,  if  any, 
echoed  the  upper  registers  of  the  President's  rhetoric: 
“act  of  barbarism,"  "this  crime  against  humanity  must 
never  be  forgotten,”  “the  Korean  Air  Line  massacre.” 

How  far  the  views  of  other  countries  influenced 
Washington's  decision  to  leave  a  wide  gap  between  the 
call  to  indignation  and  a  call  to  the  barricades  was  an¬ 
other  question. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Reagan  Administration,  which 
had  become  justifiably  concerned  about  its  image 
abroad  as  recklessly  crusading  and  perhaps  belligerent, 
was  handed  a  smashing  public  relations  success  by  the 
Russians.  The  Korean  plane  is  bound  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  debates  this  fall  over  deployment  of  American 
missiles  in  Europe,  and  the  debate  about  strengthening 
.defenses  in  Japan. 

Washington’s  political  reaction  was  quickly  seen  as 
an  attempt  to  rally  world  opinion  in  support  of  its  policy. 
That  didn’t  mean  there  would  have  been  support  for  re¬ 
taliatory  moves  that  might  have  risked  Soviet- Am erican 
escalation  or  seemed  out  of  proportion.  The  anger  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  Soviet  action  did  not  override  the  fears  that 
any  prospect  of  United  States-Soviet  confrontation  stirs 
in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  there  weren’t  any  signs  that  the  allies  felt  they’d 
had  a  hand  in  Mr.  Reagan’s  response  to  the  incident.  So 
far  as  is  known,  they  were  kept  informed  but  not  invited 
to  suggest  what  ought  to  be  done.  Rather,  the  feeling  was 
that  the  United  States  had  come  to  understand  better  that 
general  circumstances  and  American  interests  set  tight 
limits  on  the  possibilities  available. 

The  influential  and  conservative  Frankfurter  Alge- 
meine  Zeitung  put  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  western 
democracies  “know  they  cannot  get  up  the  courage  for 
any  appropriate  response,”  it  said.  “But  they  have  no 
Idea,  and  that  is  not  at  all  to  their  dishonor,  what  an  ap¬ 
propriate  response  should  be  In  such  a  case.  They  also 
know  they  are  too  divided  for  sanctions,  and  besides  have 
grounds  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions. " 

Sanctions  Divide  the  West 

Sanctions  have  been  an  abrasive  word  in  allied  rela¬ 
tions  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  President 
Carter  imposed  a  unilateral  grain  embargo,  and  failed  to 
win  solidarity  on  the  relatively  painless,  short-term  ges¬ 
ture  of  boycotting  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics. 

The  argument  was  heated  further  after  the  1981  dec¬ 
laration  of  martial  law  in  Poland  when  Mr.  Reagan 
ended  flights  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  except  for  the  occasional  plane  to  pick  up  diplo¬ 
mats.  Consequently,  some  European  commentators 
made  the  point  that  breaking  mutual  air  traffic  agree¬ 
ments  with' the  Soviets’  Aeroflot  now  would  affect  the 
Europeans  modi  more  than  Americans.  Last  year's 
harsh  quarrel  over  American  attempts  to  farce  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  European  gas-pipe  deal  with  Moscow,  ostensi¬ 
bly  because  of  Poland,  exacerbated  the  issue. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  many  informal  Western 
discussions  on  the  what,  how,  and  when  of  sanctions,  and 
the  fact  was  Invariably  noted  that  they  are  a  one-shot 
weapon.  Once  imposed,  the  same  measures  are  no  longer 
available  in  reply  to  another,  possibly  worse,  dereliction. 
Nor,  unless  specific  and  modest  conditions  are  set  be¬ 
forehand,  can  they  be  easily  lifted  without  implicitly  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  backdown. 

There  has  been  no  complaint  abroad  that  this  time 
Mr.  Reagan  judged  from  the  start  that  American  inter¬ 
ests  would  not  be  served  by  reinxposing  the  grain  erabar- 

_ a-..,...  go,  canceling  the  export  permit  for 

4  pipe-laying  machinery,  or  above 
4  »'  all,  breaking  off  arms  control  ne¬ 
gotiations.  On  the  contrary,  reas¬ 
surance  was  found  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton’s  decision  to  go  ahead  last 
week  with  the  Geneva  talks  on 
£  1  Jf  medium-range  missiles. 

■  *  *  The  Times  of  London  pointed 

;  v’V  ■«  *  out  that  "what  occured  was  an  in¬ 

cident,  not  a  stroke  of  policy  with 
wide  implications  and  continuing 
effects”,  like  Afghanistan  or  Po- 
J  land.  It  cautiously  weighed  the 

;>**  need  to  rebuke  the  Russians 

■ff  $  2  against  the  need  to  get  them  to  be 

?  '*  f  ■  7  more  "candid”  and  Join  “serious 

:  1  |  v  M  conversations"  to  prevent  recur- 

/  rence.  The  most  concrete  rebukes 

came  in  the  form  of  a  Canadian 
ban  on  Aeroflot  flights  for  60  days 
and  a  British  Airways  suspension 
w  of  flights  to  Moscow  for  a  like  peri- 

od.  Other  airlines  may  follow  suit, 
/  as  pilots’  associations  have  urged, 

ir  Definitive  victory  in  the  opin- 

ion  stakes  is  still  not  assured. 
Washington’s  explanation  that  the 
BitatPi^tomMqaMi  presence  of  a  reconnaissance 
kolal V.Ogarkov  plane  in  the  area  was  irrelevant 

-  was  generally  accepted.  But  there 

were  grumbles  at  the  delay  in  dis¬ 
closing  the  RC135  mission,  and,  as 
the  week  went  by,  mounting  Impatience  at  the  failure  to 
reveal  everything  else  the  United  States  and  Japan  know 
about  the  inddent. 

Nobody  was  very  surprised  that  the  Russians 
hemmed,  hawed  and  lied.  The  gain  for  the  United  States 
was  in  demonstrating  that  there  really  is  a  difference  in 
the  behavior  of  the  superpowers.  The  tendency  to  see 
them  as  Tweedle-dee  Tweedle-dum  had  been  in¬ 
creasing,  partly  because  of  American  policy  in  Central 
America,  largely  because  of  Mr.  Reagan's  earlier  rheto¬ 
ric  about  the  Soviets  and  war. 

But  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Reagan’s  show  of  concrete 
moderation  can  be  eroded  if  the  rhetoric  continues  to  be 
far  more  extreme  than  the  action.  Given  druthers,  public 
opinion  among  America's  partners  would  ask  Washing¬ 
ton  for  calm,  reflective  firmness  in  language  as  well  as  in 

deed. 


umud  Pw*i  ImaraMtaHl 
Marshal  Nikolai  V.Ogarkov 
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Si?  Raiders 
&§SS  Nicaragua 
It  Hurts 

Despite  all  the  reports  of  Soviet 
bloc  military  equipment  and  MIG 
pilot  training  provided  to  the  Sandin- 
istas,  Nicaragua's  air  defenses 
proved  porous  last  week.  Two  small 
planes  piloted  by  Sandinista  defec¬ 
tors  got  through  and  bombed  Mana¬ 
gua,  the  capital,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1979  revolution.  Oil  storage 
tanks  at  Corinto,  the  country’s  main 
Pacific  coast  port,  were  rocketed  by 
two  other  planes  piloted  by  rebels  ap¬ 
parently  based  in  Honduras,  and  yet 
another  plane  was  reported  shot 
down  as  it  attacked  Sandinista 
troops  near  the  Costa  Rica  border. 

Three  Sandinista  soldiers  and  a 
civilian  were  reported  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  Managua's  military 
airport.  One  plane,  there  was  shot 
down  by  antiaircraft  guns,  killing  the 
pilots  —  former  fliers  with  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  airline  and  air  force.  Edfen 
Pastora  Gdmez,  a  former  Sandinista 
commander,  said  the  Managua  at¬ 
tack  was  canted  out  by  his  insur¬ 
gents  in  southern  Nicaragua,  but 
flight  papers  indicated  a  takeoff 
from  Costa  Rica. 

Nicaragua  accused  the  United 
States  of  supplying  the  twin-engine 
Cessna  planes  and  the  bombs.  In 
Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  it  regretted  the  casualties. 

While  one  plane  in  the  Managua 
raid  bombed  the  airport,  the  second 
hit  a  residential  neighborhood  aim¬ 
ing,  insurgents  said,  at  a  Soviet-run 
electronic  communications  center. 
The  attack  narrowly  missed  the 
home  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Rev.  Miguel  d'Escoto  Brockman, 
who  was  meeting  in  Panama  with  re¬ 
gional  foreign  ministers. 

Yesterday,  the  ministers,  known 
as  the  Contadora  Group,  announced 
preliminary  agreement  on  a  peace 
plan  that  would  limit  weapons  and 
foreign  advisers  in  the  region. 

Also  last  week,  Honduras-based 
guerrillas  claimed  they  had  sabo¬ 
taged  an  oil  terminal  at  Puerto 
Sandino,  30  miles  form  Managua, 
and  attacked  a  bridge  and  an  electric 
plant  SO  miles  north  of  the  capital. 
Rebel  activity  intensified.  Western 
intelligence  sources  said,  after  the 
insurgents  were  berated  by  their 
United  States  benefactors  for  failing 
to  produce  significant  political  or 
military  gains. 

IPsfonists  Make 
A  Safe  Choice 

Without  their  hero  to  knock  heads 
together.  Argentina’s  3JZ  minion 
Peronists  have  agreed  on  little  ex¬ 
cept  their  yen  to  regain  power.  In  a 
tumultuous  national  convention  last 
week,  they  certified  their  inability  to 
choose  a  charismatic  successor  to 
Gen.  Juan  Domingo  Pertm,  who  died 
in  1974.  As  their  presidential  candi¬ 
date  in  the  Oct.  30  election  promised 
by  the  military  junta,  the  Peronists 
nominated  former  Senate  President 
•talc  A.  Luder,  a  low-key  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyer. 

Mr.  Luder  made  it  to  the  top  by 
sticking  to  carefully  vague  policy 
statements  and  brokering  congres¬ 
sional  and  gubernatorial  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  powerful  Peronist  unions. 

General  PerOn’s  widow  (and  suc¬ 
cessor  as  President  until  the  1976 
military  takeover),  Isabel  Martinez 
de  Perdn,  remained  aloof  in  exile  in 
Spain.  Later,  President  Reynaldo 
Bignone  signed  a  pardon,  lifting  the 
ban  on  her  participation  in  politics 
imposed  after  she  was  convicted  of 

misusing  charity  funds  while  Presi¬ 
dent.  She  was  named  party  presi¬ 
dent,  but  Lorenzo  Miguel,  the  metal 
workers'  leader,  will  run  the  party  as 
first  deputy. 

For  40  years,  the  Peronists  have 
won  every  time  the  military  permit¬ 
ted  an  election.  But  Buenos  Aires 


newspaper  polls  last  week  suggested 
Mr.  Luder  faces  a  strong  challenge 
from  Raul  Alfonsm,  candidate  of  the 
middle-of-the-road  Radical  Party. 
Mr.  Luder  has  tiptoed  around  a 
towering  issue — punishing  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
thousands  of  Argentines  under  mill-  . 
taxy  rule.  Mr.  Alfonsin  advocates 
prosecution.  Junta  members  have 
made  clear  that  pursuing  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  change  their  minds  about 
allowing  a  return  to  democracy. 

9 

Communist 

Shoot-Out 

Tribal  rivalries  hamper  the  dozens 
of  Afghan  insurgent  groups  but  at 
least  they  refrain  from  attacking 
each  other  because  they  hate  the 
Russians  more.  Moscow’s  puppets 
seem  more  bitterly  divided,  how¬ 
ever,  and  last  week  diplomats  re¬ 
ported  a  long-standing  feud  between 
two  factions  of  the  ruling  Communist 
Party  erupted  in  shooting  near  the 
city  of  Herat;  about  100  soldiers  and 
policemen  were  said  to  have  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

President  Babrak  KarmaPs  Par-  ! 
cham  group  clashed  with  the  Khalq  . 
faction  whose  best  known  leader  is 
said  to  be  Defense  Minister  Abdel 
Qader.  Moscow  is  backing  Mr.  Kar¬ 
ma!  but  Khlaq  group  is  reported  to 
be  numerically  stronger. 

Herat,  capital  of  a  rich  and  densely 
populated  agricultural  province  in 
northwestern  Afghanistan,  was  also 
the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  between 
Soviet  forces  and  rebels.  The  same 
diplomatic  sources  in  New  Delhi  said 
more  than  50  Soviet  soldiers  were 
killed  during  a  Soviet  attack  on  a 
Herat  suburb  and  in  retaliation, 
Soviet  planes  bombed  the  area. 

Marcos  Foes 
Band  Together 

Opponents  of  Philippine  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  rushed  to  or-  . 
ganize  before  passions  aroused  by 
the  Aug.  21  murder  of  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.  have  coded.  Leaders  of 
more  than  50  political  groups  last 
week  formed  a  national  coordinating 
committee  of  former  senators  and 
other  leaders. 

Thousands  of  mourners  chanting 
Mr.  Aquino’s  name  marched  sol¬ 
emnly  from  his  house  in  the  Manila 
suburbs  to  a  politically  charged  me¬ 
morial  mass.  Speakers  called  on  Mr. 
Marcos  to  resign  and  a  Jesuit  priest 
demanded  an  end  to  “U.S.  interfer¬ 
ence.”  The  Reagan  Administration 
recently  agreed  to  pay  $900  million 
for  the  use  of  the  huge  strategic 
naval  and  air  bases  at  Subic  Bay  and 
Clark  field.  The  President  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  visit  the  Philippines  in 
November.  Congress  must  approve 
the  base  accord,  which  more  than 
doubles  the  previous  amount. 

Legal  challenges  apparently 
slowed  the  work  of  the  commission 
Mr.  Marcos  appointed  to  investigate  : 
the  murder  of  former  Senator  Aqui¬ 
no,  who  was  shot  as  soldiers  took  him 
from  an  incoming  plane  at  Manila 
airport.  The  group's  leader,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Chief  Justice  Enrique 
Fernando,  said  he  would  not  attend 
hearings  while  the  court  weighs  the 
commission’s  impartiality. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Marcos  ordered  ' 
the  release  of  37  of  the  regime’s  more 
than  500  “public  order”  prisoners, 
far  fewer  pardons  than  critics  had 
requested.  Denouncing  his  oppo-  j 
nents,  Mr.  Marcos  asked,  “What  do  ! 
they  think  the  Government  is.  a 
chicken  house  they  can  change  any 
time?"  In  power  since  1966,  he  said 
be  would  like  to  retire  when  Ids  term 
ends  in  1987  but  not  "if  (I  am) 
healthy  and  the  party  needs  me.  ” 

The  President’s  wife,  I  melds,  say¬ 
ing  she  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
Aquino  murder,  added  she  may  re¬ 
sign  her  many  Government  posts 
next  year.  “Please  don't  think  the 
worst  of  me,"  she  urged  journalists. 

“I’m  basically  a  nice  person.  I'm 
very  human.” 

A  Balloon 
To  Freedom 

Robert  Hutyra'5  best -known 
means  of  locomotion  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  was  a  bicycle  —  until  last  week. 

Then  the  38-year-old  former  member  j 
of  the  Czech  national  cycling  team  > 
decided  he  and  his  family  had  had  | 
enough  of  the  country’s  Communist 
regime  and  took  an  exotic  way  cut. 

Using  what  was  at  hand. 
family  sewed  blue  and  gray  :.y.-r 
raincoats  together.  A  bailee*?’ 
born.  With  a  platform  surreund;-; 
steel  railing  and  a  can  of  lighted  ■ 
pane  to  send  it  aloft,  the  hot-air  bal¬ 
loon  took  Mr.  Hutyra,  his  wife  i  ?■ 
year-old  daughter  and  11-year-old 
son  —  and  his  bike — to  the  safety  of 
Drasenhofen,  50  minutes  away  in 
northeastern  Austria.  Mr.  Hutyra, 
who  asked  for  asylum,  told  the  police 
that  during  the  night  flight  “Czech 
border  guards  saw  the  flame  about  j 
two  and  a  half  kilometers  above  | 
them  but  apparently  couldn't  make  ■ 
the  thing  out.” 


MUtFreudenheim 
and  Henry  Giniger 


Rationale  for  Downing  Jet  Reaches  a  Peak  at  General’s  Press  Conference 


Crisis  Brings  Out  the  Worst  in  Moscow 


By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 


MOSCOW 

IF  Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov  was  lying  last 
week,  he  did  so  with  the  utmost  ease.  As 
Western  correspondents  pushed  forward 
with  hostile  questions  at  a  news  conference 
that  was  virtually  unprecedented  for  a  chief  of 
the  Soviet  General  Staff,  he  calmly  reiterated 
Russian  insistence  that  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  7 
and  the  269  people  aboard  were  pawns  sacrificed 
by  American  intelligence  in  a  “diabolic  game.” 
Soviet  admissions  that  a  district  commander  had 
ordered  the  plane  shot  down  on  Aug.  31  and  that 
Marshal  Ogarkov  had  known  about  it  were  ob¬ 
scured  in  a  fog  of  denials  and  sidesteps. 

;  “We  still  do  not. know  that  many  people  were 
aboard  that  plane,”  said  the  Marshal,  a  man  nor¬ 
mally  so  remote  that  most  Westerners  had  only 
glimpsed  him  in  the  twice-yeariy  appearances  of 
the  Soviet  hierarchy  atop  the  Lenin  Mausoleum 
in  Red  Square. 

.  Koreans,  Japanese  and  Americans  grieving  as 
they  waited  in  hopes  the  remains  of  lost  relatives 
would  be  fished  from  the  Sea  of  Japan,  were  vir¬ 
tually  ignored.  The  United  States  explanation  — 
that  the  747  was  a  commercial  flight  on  a  sched¬ 
uled  leg  from  Anchorage  to  Seoul  and  had  inex¬ 
plicably  wandered  from  its  course  over  two  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  sensitive  strategic  areas  — 
was  peremptorily  rejected. 

There  were  passing  expressions  of  regret,  but 
Moscow’s  underlying  message  was  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Soviet  air  space  was  more  important 
than  human  lives.  Leonid  M.  Zamyatin,  whose 
Central  Committee  function  is  spokesman  for 
Yuri  V.  Andropov,  the  General  Secretary, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  269  lives  were  not  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  calculus  of  Soviet  security.  He  re¬ 
minded  reporters  that  “many  millions”  bad  died 
to  uphold  Soviet  borders  in  World  War  II.  He 
called  the  air  defense  forces  “humane”  for 
delaying  the  destruction  of  the  airliner  during  the 
hours  they  tracked  it. 

As  the  outpouring  of  official  Soviet  pronounce¬ 
ments  added  shadings  of  incomplete  information 
and  confusion  last  week,  one  conclusion  seemed 
plain  —  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  a  decade  of 
broadening  contacts  with  the  West  and  for  all  its 
eagerness  to  be  accepted,  still  barely  grasped 
what  the  humanitarian  essence  of  Western  life  is 
all  about.  Mr.  Zamyatin  was  not  alone  in  saying 
that  the  American  response  to  such  a  “provoca¬ 
tion”  would  have  been  the  same,  that  a  Soviet 
passenger  aircraft  straying  over  the  Los  Alamos 


nuclear  laboratory  amid  expect  an  equally 
devastating,  indeed  speedier,  end.  The  fact  that 
in  1981  a  Soviet  Aeroflot  plane  departed  from  its 
normal  flight  route  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
flew  over  the  Groton,  Com.,  naval  shipyard  with¬ 
out  being  harmed  was  brushed  aside.  ' 

Even  if  the  facts  had  been  conceded  clearly 
and  promptly,  the  destruction  of  an  unarmed  air¬ 
craft  would  have  raised  troubling  concerns  about 
the  use  of  Moscow’s  awesome  military  power. 
But  as  diplomats  saw  it,  the  evasiveness  raised 
other  questions  that  were  in  some  respects  more 
disturbing,  such  as  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Kremlin  in  dealing  with  any  issue  that  opposes  its 
interests  sharply  to  those  of  the  world.  “If  they 
lie  about  this,  why  should  we  believe  them  about 
the  number  of  missile  warheads,  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  or  anything  else,”  an  away  said. 

Beyond  duo,  the  Kremlin’s  display  of  some  of 
its  least  pleasant  reflexes  —  striking  oat  when 
challenged,  proclaiming  virtue  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
palatable  facts,  asserting  the  primacy  of  state  in¬ 
terests  over  human  life — led  Western  diplomats 
to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Andropov  was  any  more 
likely  to  reform  this  rigid,  morbidly  suspicious 
society  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Worrying  Lessons 

Another  worrying  lesson  that  many  observers 
drew  was  that  in  matters  involving  the  military 
Mr.  Andropov  may  have  even  less  freedom  of 
maneuver  than  previous  Soviet  leaders. 

Maybe  no  one  outside  the  Soviet  hierarchy  will 
ever  know  whether  the  telephone  call  announcing 
the  Korean  plane’s  intrusion  reached  the  vaca¬ 
tioning  Soviet  leader  before  or  after  the  747  was 
shot  down.  Western  diplomats  were,  virtually 
unanimous  in  saying  that  a  step  with  such  strong 
implications  for  the  Kremlin’s  international 
standing  was  unthinkable  from  a  politician  as 
shrewd  as  Mr.  Andropov. 

Nevertheless,  the  last  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union  made  concessions  in  a  confrontation  in¬ 
volving  the  military  was  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962.  The  man  who  made  those  conces¬ 
sions,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  was  out  within  two 
years.  The  point  is  not  lost  cm  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  of  Kremlin  leaders  and  may  be  particularly 
strong  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Andropov,  who  relied 
heavily  an  military  support  last  November  in  the 
jockeying  to  succeed  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Diplomats  saw  another  reason  for  the  Kremlin 
refusal  to  accede  to  Western  demands  for  an 
apology  and  compensation.  In  times  of  challenge 
Moscow’s  instinct  is  to  hunker  down,  and  there  . 
were  signs  last  week  that  the  leadership  was  re¬ 


sponding  as  much  to  domestic  reaction  as  to  the 
abroad.  As  the  first  rumors  swept  the 
capital  citizens  showed  dismay  and  disbelief 
that  a  Soviet  pilot  could  willfully  end  269  civilian 
lives  But  as  the  Kremlin  took  bold  of  the  issue, 

Russians  to  even* 
that  would  have  broken  governments  in  the  west 
were  not  encouraging.  Initially,  there  was  incre¬ 
dulity  and  dismay.  But  once  the  official  ration¬ 
ales  were  offered,  the  reflex  to  accept  authority  s 
wortL  to  rally  to  invocations  about  the  sacred 
borders,  the  honor  and  vigilance  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  threat  from  the  insidious  West, 
was  evident.  After  Marshal  Ogarkov’s  news  con¬ 
ference  was  repeated  several  times  on  television, 
there  was  even  smugness.  “There  you  are.”  said 
a  middle-aged  woman.  “I  told  you  that  we  were 

in  the  right-”  . .  . .  .  - 

As  the  Russians  measure  things,  this  °- 
reaction  may  have  counted  for  more  than  all  the 
angry  headlines  in  the  West. 
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How  We 
Know  That 
They  Know 
That .... 

By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 

Washington 

WHEN  American  military  forces  were 
training  to  rescue  the  American  hos¬ 
tages  in  Iran  in  1980,  they  feared  that 
mock  landing  strips  and  replicas  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Teheran  being  built  in 
the  United  States  might  be  detected  by  Soviet 
satellites.  Defense  Department  officials  bad 
similar  fears  that  prototypes  of  so-called  Stealth 
aircraft,  planes  designed  to  elude  radar  cover¬ 
age,  would  be  spotted  by  cameras  aboard  Soviet 
satellites  as  they  passed  over  manufacturing 
sites  in  southern  California. 

These  concerns  were  small  facets  of  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  secret  war  of  surveillance  waged  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  fleets  of  satel¬ 
lites,  airplanes,  ships,  submarines  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  land-based  listening  posts.  In  re¬ 
cent  days,  the  public  has  gotten  a  rare  glimpse  of 
that  war  as  the  Reagan  Administration  made 
public  recordings  of  Soviet  pilots  stalking  and  at¬ 
tacking  a  South  Korean  airliner  over  Sakhalin  Is¬ 
land  off  the  Siberian  coast.  It  also  disclosed  de¬ 
tails  about  the  flight  of  an  American  spy  plane  in 
the  same  area  as  the  Korean  plane. 

The  recordings  of  Soviet  pilots  were  made  by 
-J-paa,  which  is  one  of  the  American  allies  that 
participate  in  a  global  surveillance  network  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Central 
I*?*:»iitsnce  Agency  and,  in  particular,  the  Na- 
Security  Agency,  the  nation’s  largest  and 
most  secretive  intelligence  organization.  Ameri¬ 
can  officials  declined  to  say  exactly  how  the 
Japanese  intercepted  the  Soviet  communica¬ 
tions,  but  intelligence  experts  said  the  Japanese 
operate  several  electronic  eavesdropping  sta¬ 
tions  on  Hokkaido,  the  northernmost  Japanese  is¬ 
land.  Such  stations  are  equipped  with  highly 
sensitive  monitoring  equipment  that  can  pick  up 
radio  and  microwave  transmissions.  The  United 
States  Air  Force’s  6920th  Electronic  Security 
Group  is  also  based  on  Hokkaido  and  there  are 
other  posts  near  Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 


Asmetated  Pran;  United  Sana  Air  Fora.  TtoNew  YorkTlnw 

Georgl  M.  Kondyenko  (above),  a  Soviet  spokes¬ 
man,  said  last  week  the  United  States  should 
bear  full  responsibfltiy  for  the  downing  of  a  Ko¬ 
rean  Airlines  747;  an  RC-I35  (center),  the  tvpe  of 
plane  the  Russians  initially  claimed  to  have  con¬ 
fused  with  the  747;  a  Soviet  Intelligence  trawler 

(below). 


cations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
are  located  in  Western  Europe,  Turkey,  China^ 
Australia,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  lacking  equivalent  access  to  na¬ 
tions  neighboring  the  United  States,  maintains  a 
communications  intercept  post  in  Cuba  and 
keeps  more  than  30  surveillance  ships  and  sub¬ 
marines  off  the  American  coasts.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  operate  inter¬ 
cept  equipment  in  their  respective  embassies  in 
Moscow  and  Washington.  At  one  point  in  the 
1970’s,  technicians  at  the  embassy  in  Moscow 
were  able  to  monitor  the  conversations  of  senior 
Kremlin  officials  as  they  talked  on  car  tele- 


Tbe  United  States  first  got  into  large-scale  sur¬ 
veillance  activity  in  the  late  1950's  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  U-2,  a  sophisticated,  high-flying 
spy  plane,  fallowed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  first 
surveillance  satellites.  The  original  purpose  was 
to  supplement  intelligence  collected  by  human 
agents.  Over  the  years,  as  the  technology  of 
spying  has  advanced  rapidly,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  come  to  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  electronics  to  keep  track  of  military 
developments. 

Keeping  Tabs 

With  the  advent  of  arms  control  agreements, 
the  two  nations  used  their  reconnaissance  sys¬ 
tems  as  the  main  mA*M  of  verifying  compliance 
by  keeping  tabs  on  the  testing,  production  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  new  missiles,  warheads,  and  deliv¬ 
ery  systems.  American  officials  said  the  United 
States  RC-135  reconnaissance  plane  that  was 
flying  off  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  the  night  the 
Korean  airliner  was  shot-down  was  on  a  mission 
to  collect  information  about  a  Soviet  missile  test 
expected  that  evening.  Such  flights  are’eommon 
along  the  Siberian  coast 

Ground  stations,  which  collect  information  on 
Soviet  missile  tests  and-also  monitor  comrauni- 


The  most  powerful  tools  tor  surveillance  how¬ 
ever,  are  satellites.  The  United  States  operates  at 
least  three  different  kinds.  The  first  photo-recon¬ 
naissance  satellites,  which  fell  out  of  orbit  after 
several  days  or  weeks,  took  photographs  and 
then  ejected  the  film  in  cannisters  to  be  recov¬ 
ered  by  planes  as  they  descended  by  parachute 
toward  earth.  Today,  the  most  advanced  satel¬ 
lite,  called  a  KH-11,  can  stay  aloft  for  several 
years  and  sends  images  back  to  earth  electroni¬ 
cally,  giving  intelligence  officials  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  near  real-time  pictures.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  within  moments  after  a  satellite  has 
P^sol  over  a  high-priority  target  such  as  the 
missile  test  facilities  in  Leninsk  or  Sary-Shagan 
in  the  southern  Soviet  Union,  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  can  look  at  television-like  pictures  of  the 
installations.  Highly  advanced  optics  specially 
designed  for  the  cameras  produce  high  resolution 
images  of  objects  as  small  as  a  tire. 

Soviet  photo-rectntnaissance  satellites  are  said 
to  be  less  sophisticated,  still  dropping  film  in  can¬ 
nisters  and  falling  out  of  orbit  after  several 
months.  But  what  the  Russians  lack  in  quality 
they  make  up  in  quantity,  launching  at  least  five 
satellites  for  each  one  seat  up  by  the  United 

J {2JJ: The  Soviet  Union  also  has  the  advantage 
ofhaving  to  watch  a  much  smaller  area  and  of  a 

S^STPSsdiscIosemMy  0,113  mi!i,a^ 

Otoer  kinds  of  American  and  Soviet  satellites 

lES?ai7  0rWt  22’300  above 

me  fcartn,  monitor  microwave  communication*: 

Julies,  pjese  serve  as  crucial  links  in  both  na- 

jj®?*  early-warning  systems.  Despite  aU  the 
American  officElls  say  ttai 
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Mediators  Last  Week  Tried  to  End  Factional  Fighting  That  Threatens  Government 


to  Make  Peace  With  Itself 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


■ ■  -BEnjUT,  Lebanon— In  the  year  since  the  Israeli  in- 
USSlS*  Lebanese  have  alternated  between  hopes  ol 
^big^agamfa^sQva^lgngovenanentaiidfears 
taa/ sectarian  hatreds,  fueled  from  outside,  would  drag 
me  coonoy  bade  toward  azmrchy.  The  hroes  were  based 

on  the  notion  that  the  Government:  of  President  Amin  Ge- 

mayd  could  gradually  extend  its  authority  beyond  the 
thjr area  of  Beirut,  helped  by  the  presence  of  sore  than 
0,000  rartiga  &oops  in  restraining  violent' foedona.  But- 
me  eruption  of  war  last  week  between  Christian  and 
ontse  mfifflag  in  the  Shnf  Mountains  of  the  capital 
Was  a  brutal  Indication  that  the  hopes  were  fragile. 

Even  amidst  the  first  fuH-scale  war  since  the  Israeli 
.  mvaskm,  despair  bad  hot  overwhelmed  mis  resilient 
capital.-  however.  .The  34T00ft.m^  naHwmi  army,  trained 
and  equipped  hy  the  United  States,  maintained  a  defense 
Itae  east  and  south  of  Beirut.  Sectarian  battles  between 
leftist  Shiite  militias  and  Government  forces,  which 
abruptly  turned  the  city  into  a  hot  battleground  two 
weeks  ago,  did  not  recur.  A  cease-fire  being  sought  with 
the  help  of  ft.  Saudi  Arabian  mediator  was  ptqirfng  du_ 
sive;  but  me  various  groups  were  still  talking,  however 
indirectly,. and  some  participants  in  the  conflict,  such  as 
Shiite  leader  NaUh  Berrl,  were  expressing  public  opti¬ 
mism  that  an  accord  wuld  soon  be.  reached.  Yet,  two 
.eruptions  in  two  weeks  Vwd  made  -the  situation  “hx- 
tremejy  bleak,  "a  Western  diplomat  said. 

For  the  Government,  the  gravest  danger  was  that 
the  fighting  in  the.  mountains  would  enfiame  other  Mos¬ 
lems,  many  of  them  already  convinced  that  the  minority 
■  Christians  who  dominate  the  central  Government  will 
rare  rop  trying  toextend  their  territorial  sway.  If  other 


Moslems,  sensing  Government  weakness,  took  to  the 
-  streets  as  the  Shiites  did  two  weeks  ago,  the  most 
dreaded  of  internal  Lebanese  disasters  would  be  at  hand. 

The  multinational  forces  would  probably  be  power- 

■  less  to  stop  dvll  conflict  from  spreading.  Caught  in  fac¬ 
tional  crossfire  In  the  past  two  weeks,  10  French  and 
American  soldiers  have  died.  Their  units  continued,  de¬ 
spite  increasingly  powerful  retaliatory  strikes,  to  be 
shelled  by  hostile  artillery.  If  they  remain  in  the  country, 
as  the  Lebanese  Government  ardently  hopes,  they  are 
likely  to  become  more  deeply  enmeshed  in  civil  conflict. 
But  their  departure  could  also  be  damaging.  "It's  possi¬ 
ble  this  place  would  have  fallen  apart  a  long  time  ago 

■  without  the  peacekeeping  forces,’'  a  diplomat  said.  "To 
leave  when  the  Government  is  in  a  tough  spot  would 
really  pull  the  rug  out. " 

Looking;  for  Saviors 

Blame  for  the  deterioration  was  being  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  last  week.  The  Lebanese  Government,  in  a  rare  pub¬ 
lic  accusation,  said  Syria  and  pro-Syrian  factions  in  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  were  participating  in 
the  fighting.  Moderate-  Lebanese  Moslems  assigned 
major  responsibility  to  the  United  States  for  failing  to  am 
firmly  to  prevent  the  Syrians,  helped  by  the  Russians, 
from  inermsing  their  influence. 

"The  Americans  always  act  too  late,"  said  Saeb 
Salam,  a  Sumd  Moslem  who  has  been  Prime  Minister 
four  times.  While  the  United  States  was  letting  last 
year’s  negotiations  over  Israeli  troop  withdrawal  drag 
on.  he  contended,  "the  rejectlonlsts  gained  ground." 
Now,  he  insisted,  it  is  up  to  the  United  States,  if  neces¬ 
sary  by  a  show  of  force,  to  insure  that  Syria  Is  prevented 
from  dominating  Lebanese  politics  because  "it  will  be 
catastrophic  if  America  do es  not  back  up  its  military 


Sygma/PMltppe  LKtrn 

President  Amin  Gemayel 


power  with  a  firm  political  stance.” 

But  whether  outside  intervention  can  save  the  coun¬ 
try  is  problematical.  Washington  last  week  rejected  Mr. 
GemayeTs  requests  for  larger  multinational  forces  and 
their  assignment  to  the  Shuf  Mountains.  His  Govern¬ 
ment,  during  Its  year  in  power,  seems  to  have  matte  very 
little  progress  in  moving  toward  accord  with  the  Moslem 
groups,  as  the  outbreak  between  Christian  Pbalangists 
and  Druse  shows.  Some  Lebanese  moderates  say  frankly 
this  is  because  in  a  country  where  assasination  has  been 
a  common  extension  of  politics  by  other  means.  Mr.  Ge¬ 
mayel ’s  Christian  supporters  will  not  give  him  a  free 
hand  to  deal  with  the  Moslems.  "The  Phalange,  remem¬ 
ber,  is  headed  by  Gemayel ’s  father  Pierre  —  it  has  too 
tight  a  grip  on  him,"  said  a  well-connected  Lebanese 
journalist.  Foreign  analysts  believe  Mr.  Gemayel  genu¬ 
inely  wants  to  distance  himself  from  the  party  of  his.fa- 
Lher.  But  many  are  inclined  to  feel,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  that  he  has  lost  opportunities  to  strike  bar¬ 
gains  with  the  various  Moslem  groups. 

"Gemayel,"  a  Western  diplomat  said,  "allowed  him¬ 
self  to  get  too  involved  with  trying  to  get  foreign  forces 
out  of  Lebanon.  ”  In  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  Syrian 
and  Israeli  problems,  he  feels,  Mr.  Gemayel  neglected 
the  more  fundamental  goal  of  national  reconciliation. 

The  goal  may  yet  be  attained,  if  a  cease-fire  can  be 
worked  out  between  Christians  and  Druse  and  the  fac¬ 
tions  brought  to  the  bargaining  table.  Some  observers  be¬ 
lieve  that  Moslem  leaders,  like  the  head  of  the  Shiite  mili¬ 
tia,  NabihBerri,  are  ready  to  settle  with  the  Government 
if  they  are  given  places  in  the  political  structure  more 
consonant  with  their  majority  status  in  the  population. 
As  head  of  the  largest  community  and  a  relative  moder¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Berri  is  a  pivotal  figure.  But  he  has  to  contend 
with  a  growing  fundamentalist  movement  inspired  by 
Iran's  Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini  as  well  as  with  left¬ 
wingers  hostile  to  the  Gemayel  Government.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  unable  to  strike  a  deal  with  Mr.  Berri,  many 
here  believe,  the  Shiites  may  be  further  radicalized, 
making  compromise  virtually  impossible. 


More  Demonstrators  Die  as  Chileans  Stage  a  Fifth  Day  of  National  Protest 


Exiles  Return  to  Augment 
The  Anti-Pinochet  Forces 
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By  STEPHEN  KINZER 

'  SAJHIAGO,  Chile— Two  weeks  after  President  Sal¬ 
vador  AUendeGossens  was  overthrown  by  the  military  in 
:  .  September  1973,  Mario  Lopez  fled  to  asylum  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Embassy.  Many  of  bis  friends  and  colleagues 
,  were  being  arrested,  and  since  he  had  been  Mr.AUende's 
press  secretary  during  the  1970  campaign,  he  fearedfor 

-  his  life.  Then,  after  four  months  m  the  embassy,  Mr. 

.  Lopez  was  permitted  to  leave  Chile  and  told  be  would  not 

-  -  •  be  allowed  to  return.  .. 

r  -  Lflwmore  than  10,000  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Lopez 

-  was  forced  to  begin  anew  life,  notknowlng  when,  if  ever, 

-  he  would  see' Chile  again.  Mass  exile  was  ooe  of  the  most 

extraordinary  measures  Implemented  by  the  military 
.Government  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugartd.  Politi¬ 
cians,  writers,  student  mrfnn  organizers  and 

V  :7  1  '  otter  activists  considered  dangerous  or  potentially  sub- 
verriyewe^gsent  packing.  Otbers  whohatf  left  for  brief 
:  Cribs  were  forbidden  torenimi ,  '• • 

•’/v.  \  .  Mrvlji^^a  widely  known  joucbriSatjCe^^JfliHlng- 

Allende,  spent  two  years  in*  Argentina  and  later, 
;li ;  /.  •  after  death  threats,  moved  to  Mexico.  Th&Mexican.  au- , 
■ .  toorities^pedhimflnd  work  as  a  sports  Commentator. 

:  ;;“I  assumed  I  would  have  to  stay  until  Piriochetwiun 
"gbfae.’r.he  saiiL  Butfo  January,  the  Chilean  Government, 

:  -  facing  growingdomestic  cHscantent,began  listing  exiles 


who  could  return.  The  fourth  list,  in  April,  contained  48 
names,  including  Mario  Lopez’s.  He  returned  in  July. 

Many  of  tbe  returned  exiles  quickly  joined  the  anti- 
Govemment  movement,  which  staged  its  fifth  "Day  of 
National  Protest"  last  week.  They  were  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  Ghftoans  who  took  to  the  streets  demanding  the 
end  of  military  rule.  Five  protestors  were  killed  and  hun¬ 
dreds  were  taken  into  custody  as  police  fired  tear  gas 
grenades  and  charged  into  crowds  with  nightsticks  flail¬ 
ing.  The  next  day.  Government  supporters  rallied  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  protests  and  police  backed  by  armored  vehi- 
cles  fired  machine  guns  to  clear  barricaded  streets  in 
pnnr  neighborhoods  of  San tiagn, 

One  former  exile,  Andrfes  Zaldlvar,  president  of  the 
International  Christian  Democratic  Federation,  credited 
his  return  to  pressure  from  labor  leaders  and  other  anti- 
Govemment  figures.  But  some  political  analysts  de¬ 
tected  ulterior  meti ves  behind  the  policy.  They  predicted 
returning  politidans  would  soon  be  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves,  an  advantage  for  the  military  regime. 

—JPofliktera  Speak  Out 

s -«o ter, ^ Government rhas  let  1,835  exiles  return. 

•  ^  .  More  than  9,000  remain  in  50  countries.  Mr.  Lopez  sug- 
.  gested  the  Government  had  softened  its  position  because 
:  “the  country  is  desperate  for  foreign  aid."  "With  people 
'marching  in  the  streets,"  he  said,  “Pinochet  decided  that 
'■  retting  some  of-the  exiles  backwould  be  a  positive  step." 


.au 
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Miners  marching  in  Santiago,  CMe  last  week. 

■  Government  officials  said  that  forcing  pople  into 
exile  bad  helped  stabilize  the  country.  “We  were  an  the 
brink  of  civil  war  when  the  military  assumed  power  in 
1973,"  said  German  Gardeweg,  a  senior  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  official.  "We  have  now  lived  in  tranquility  for  a  dec¬ 
ade,  so  you  can  see  the  decisions  regarding  exile  served 
their  purpose.”' 

Among  those  returning  this  summer  were  prominent 
political  leaders.  Although  political  activity  is  illegal  and 
parties  have  been  outlawed  since  1973,  several  have 
spoken  out  forcefully.  "I  will  not  rest  until  everyone  bom 
in  Chile  is  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  land,"  former 


Senator  Renta  Fuentealba  said  on  his  return. 

Eugenio  Velasco,  an  official  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  came  home  last  month.  "Each  year, 
each  day  away  makes  us  feel  the  brutality  of  exile,”  he 
said.  "It  is  faihnman,  it  is  against  nature.” 

For  some,  returning  to  Chile  is  almost  as  painful  as 
exile.  "You  adopt  another  country  as  your  own,"  ex¬ 
plained  Ximena  Ortdzar,  a  writer  who  spent  nine  years 
in  Mexico  with  her  four  children.  "You  become' accus¬ 
tomed  to  different  ways  of  living.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
you  have  to  pull  up  roots  again  and  try  to  plant  them  back 
in  your  own  country.  It  is  very  complicated.” 

Many  say  they  long  ago  came  to  grips  with  the  re¬ 
ality  of  their  situation,  overcoming  initial  bitterness. 
"Suffering  produces  a  strange  sort  of  spiritual  peace," 
said  Mr.  Velasco.  "I  have  no  rancor  or  hatred  for  anyone. 
To  say  that  because  one  has  been  persecuted,  he  should 
seek  to  persecute  others — that  would  be  catastrophic.  I 
have  cried  many  times;  I  don’t  want  to  cry  again.” 

Tbe  Interior  Ministry  is  reviewing  the  list  of  remain¬ 
ing  exiles  and  may  allow  more  to  come  back.  It  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  proposal  by  religious  leaders  to  publish  a  docu¬ 
ment  listing  those  still  forbidden  to  return.  The  others 
could  then  come  when  they  pleased.  But  not  all  Chileans 
are  glad  to  see  the  exiles  back.  General  Pinochet’s  wife, 
Lada  Hiriat  de  Pinochet,  complained  last  week  that 
"people  with  wiiapinrf^  ideas”  had  returned,  sparking 
“violence,  chaos  »»t  disorder." 

The  exiles  are  discovering  a  Chile  dramatically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  country  they  knew.  Protestors  march, 
politicians  call  for  General  Pinochet’s  resignation,  and 
the  scent  of  incipiait  democracy  is  In  the  air;  For  Jaime 
Castillo,  a  human  rights  advocate  and  former  Minister  of 
Justice  who  returned  from  Venezuela  two  weeks  ago,  the 
weakening  of  the  Pinochet  Government  proves  that  the 
policy  of  forced  exile  was  a  failure.  "Exile  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,"  he  told  cheering  supporters  at  Santia¬ 
go’s  airport,  "it  is  politically  useless." 


Weinberger  Last  Week  Visited  San  Vicente,  Focus  of  the  National  Campaign  Plan 


:Vr  -  r  By  LYDIA  CHAVEZ  - 

! ;  SAN  VICENTE,  El  Salvador  —  Col.  Jos*  Dionlsio 
Hernandez  drew  out  hls  coUapsible  pointer  and  tapped  its 
tip  cm  his  map  of  the  central  pxorihee  of  San  Vicente 
-  where he command8.tte5& Brigade.  -..  >  ■ 

Since  the  Salvadoran  Army  began  the  National  Camr- 
paign  Plan  in  hfoproviflca  in  mid-June,  be  said  41  schools 
.  and  seven  cooperatives  hadbeen  reopened,  45  mflesjol 
roads  had  been  improved,  children  were  befog  saednat, 
ed,  and  tons  of  food  were  being  dropped  oft  in  towns/ 
where  the  people  were  afraid  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

‘Tt’sali  very  positive,"  Colonel  Hernandez  said.  ~ 

-  By  local  accounts,-  toe  Salvadoran  army's  efforts  to 
win  over  the  people,  with  a  combined  civic-military 
operation  seems  to  be  going  only  moderately  well  -to  San 
Vicente.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  army  could  - 
withstand  a  serious  guerrilla  attack,  and  at  least  some 
Salvadorans  in  the  province  are  stiU-unconvinced  that 
the  plan  will  meet  their  basic  needs  torfood  and  work,  *.; 

The  National  Campaign  Plan,  which  was  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  American  military  officers,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  dear  the  province  of  guerrillas  while  Govern-, 
meat  ministries  begin  economic  and  social  redevelop¬ 
ment  programs.  Last  week,  Sari  Vicente  got- some  high- 
level  American  attention.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
WedUberga  visited  for  a  few  hours  at  the  close  of  a  Cen¬ 
tral  American  tour  and  praised  the  Salvadoran  Army’s 
progress  in  cleaning  out  the  guerrillas.  He  said  he  would 
try  to  persuade  Congress  that  Central;  America  had  "a 
veryoptimistic  future,” 

■  san  Vicente  is  a  test  case/and  American  advisero  as/ 

well  as  Salvadoran  officials  are  concerned  that  the  left-  ' 
Ists  may  try  to  disrupt  the  national  plan  or try  to  capture 
another  provincial  capital  while  large  Government 
forces  are  occupied  in  San  Vicente.  -  ' 

gf^fwnd  to  he  malting  SUCh  an  effort 

last  week  when  they  attacked  the  provincial  xapital  of 
.  San  Miguel,  Just  35  miles  east.  During  the  battle  19  sol¬ 
diers  were  mied  and  48  wounded,  according  to  the  army. 
Tbe  guerrillas  also  destroyed  three  bridges,  which  vira^ 
ally  isolates  Sah  Francisco  Gotera,  the  capital  of 
Morazdn  Province. :  .  . 

A  military  official  said  last  week  mat  no  troops  had 
bean  diverted  from  San  Vicente  to  San. Miguel  or 
Morazta."  "We  are  still,  concerned  about  a  nasty  tiring 
Hke  that  in  San  Vicente,”  the  official  said.  From  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  if  I  were  a  guerrilla,  I  would  want 
to  wipeout  San  Vicente.”  •  /•_  V 

Tbeie  are  signs  the.  guerrillas  may  be  returning.  A 
month  ago.  CoIonel  Hernandez  told  reporters  the  gueiril- 
ifls  had  fled  from  San  Vicente,  but  by  last,  week  he  ac- 
WnriedBedthat-some  30frwere  still  in  the  province  in 
^2crf30to  40men.  Days  later,  guenillastook  the  town 


of  Jocuaran  in  Usultan  Province  and  reportedly  opened  a 
new  front  that  drew  Government  forces  from  northern 
garrisons  in  that  eastern  province. 

The  objective  of  the  National  Campaign  Plan  Is  not 
only  to  provide  security,  but  to  demonstrate  to  Salvado¬ 
rans  that  the  Government  is  ready  to  rebuild  their  towns 
and  provide  jobs  for  a  province  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  more  than  50  percent.  In  San  Esteban  Catarina,  a 
town  of  10,000  people  four  miles  north  of  Colonel  Hernan¬ 
dez’s  headquarters,  some  of  toe  residents  are  grateful 
'  for  the  new  security,  but  many  are  unimpressed  by  the 
aid  programs.  The  town  is  pockmarked  with  the  bullet 
boles  of  past  battles  between  the  local  security  forces  and 
■  the  guerrillas,  when  tbe  National  Plan  first  began,  the 
mayor  explained,  his  town  was  really  better  off  without 
focal  civil  defense  patrols  because  their  presence  only  en¬ 
couraged  attacks.  For  the  last  month  and  a  half  40  men 
from  the  Treasury  Police  have  been  stationed  in  San 
Esteban.  . 

"Since  we  haven't  had  any  trouble,  1  guess  every¬ 
thing  is  going  well,"  said  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  se¬ 
curity  force,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  “People  are 
walking  the  streets  at  10:30,  and  starting  to  work  in  the 
fields  away  from  the  town.  ”  he  said. 

Little  Work,  Little  Food 

A  storekeeper  smiled  when  asked  whether  she  felt 
safer  with  the  military  presence.  "To  me  it  Is  tbe  same, 
there  is  little  work,  and  nearly  no  food,"  she  said.  When 
the  security  force  was  not  in  town,  she  added,  the  guerril¬ 
las  would  come  in  and  buy  supplies  from  her. 

White  some  residents  of  the  small  town  feel  safer 
.-.with  toe  Treasury  Police,  no  one  has  felt  any  appreciable 
benefit  from  the  economic  redevelopment  programs.  A 
•.Government  agency  is  supposed  to  deliver  basic  grains 
to  presidents  but  most  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
.  had  received  food  only  once  or  twice  since  the  program 
began  three  months  ago. 

"What  they  left  before  was  sufficient,  but  now  they 
oily  leave  a  little,"  said  one  woman  who  said  that  in  the 
last  three  months  she  has  received  supplies  only  twice. 

The  Mayor's  secretary  said  that  rader  the  National 
Plan  the  town  had  received  food  shipments  three  times, 
but  he  did  not  have  any  record  of  the  food  supplies.  “The 
last  couple  of  times  It  has  not  been  enough,"  he  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The  residents  complained  about  the  lade  of  work, 
and  tbe  Mayor’s  secretory  said  that  the  state  projects, 

.  which  are  being  funded  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  only  employed  about  20.  refugees.  "They 
.  say  that  there  are  going  to  be  various  programs  of  resto¬ 
ration,  but  they  haven’t  come  here, "  he  reported.  He 
agreed  that  people  were  working  some  of  the  abandoned 
Adds,  hut  added:  "They  work  very  close  to  tows.  Life 
here  Is  nearly  the  same." 
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A  New  Inning 
Of  Hardball  on 
Capitol  Hill 

Congress  settles  in  for  another 
burst  of  legislating  this  week,  and, 
all  in  all,  most  members  would  prob¬ 
ably  rather  be  somewhere  else.  With 
the  *84  campaign  already  at  a  full 
gallop,  and  Election  Day  a  mere  14 
months  away,  partisan  back-shoot- 
ing  is  certain  to  be  rampant. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  House  may  soon 
take  up  a  package  of  immigration- 
law  revisions  that  would,  among 
other  things,  provide  legal  status  to 
aliens  already  in  the  United  States 
and  penalize  employers  who  know¬ 
ingly  hire  them.  The  Senate,  which 
has  already  adopted  its  version  of  an 
Immigration  bill,  may  turn  the  flame 
up  under  a  measure  that  would 
gradually  remove  all  remaining 
price  controls  on  natural  gas. 

Then  there  is  the  budget.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  a  Sept.  23 
deadline  for  finding  $12.3  billion  in 
spending  cuts  and  $73  billion  in  tax 
increases  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.  Congress  is  expected  to  make 
neither  that  deadline  nor  the  one  for 
implementing  a  budget  that  falls  on 
Oct,  1,  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1984;  so 


far  only  a  handful  of  spending  bills 
have  made  it  through. 

In  a  related,  belated  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  obvious,  a  senior  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  spokesman  said 
that  the  Administration’s  proposed 
contingency  tax  for  sopping  up  red 
ink  was  “dead  for  this  year.’*  Other 
Government  officials  said  that  given 
Congress’s  reluctance  to  reduce  non- 
military  outlays,  it  was  unlikely  that 
any  revenue-producing  measures 
would  become  law  before  1985.  Most 
forecasters  say  that  without  new 
taxes,  or  deep  budget  cuts,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  for  fiscal  1983  will  ring  in 
at  nearly  $210  billion  and  remain  at 
thatlevel  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

It’s  not  a  view  shared  by  (Mho-  Ad¬ 
ministration  economic  advisers,  but 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  insisted  in  a  speech  that  big 
deficits  don’t  cause  high  interest 
rates.  A  Treasury  study,  he  said, 
shows  that  “there  is  simply  no  em¬ 
pirical  evidence  that  correlates  the 
deficits  and  interest  rates." 

The  Purloined 
Paper  Chase 

Congressional  investigators  look¬ 
ing  into  bow  Jimmy  Carter’s  debate 
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James  A.  Baker  3d 


briefing  papers  got  into  Reagan 
aides’  hands  in  1980  haven’t  found  a 
smoking  gun,  but  they  may  have 
come  up  with  a  hot  copying  machine. 

It  was  disclosed  last  week  that  a 
low-level  Reagan  campaign  worker 
had  testified  privately  about  making 
duplicates  of  Carter  briefing  materi¬ 
als  on  the  orders  of  aides  to  James  A. 
Baker  3d,  who  is  now  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff.  The  campaign 
worker,  Mark  J.  Ashworth,  said  that 
on  three  of  the  four  occasions  he  was 
asked  to  copy  Carter  papers  he  was 
told  the  copies  were  for  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Ashworth’s  testimony  before  a 
House  subcommittee,  which  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  repeat  publicly  this  fall, 
provided  the  first  significant  allega¬ 
tion  of  a  direct  link  between  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  Carter  papers.  Mr. 
Baker  has  told  investigators  he  bad 
only  a  casual*  connection  with  the 
papers  and  had  received  them  from 


William  J.  Casey,  who  was  then  Mr. 
Reagan's  campaign  manager  and  is 
now  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
Mr.  Casey  has  flatly  denied  that. 

Strike  Disrupts 
Desegregation 

More  than  56,000  SL  Louis  public 
school  pupils  were  ready  to  go  back 
to  school  last  week,  but  their  teach¬ 
ers  weren't — not  without  a  raise.  In 
the  biggest  of  dozens  of  opening-day 
school  strikes  around  the  country, 
3,800  teachers  and  support  workers 
stayed  out  in  defiance  of  a  Federal 
judge’s  threat  to  hold  than  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  the  school  superintend¬ 
ent's  threat  to  fire  them. 

Federal  District  Judge  Stephen  N. 
Umbaugh  ordered  the  strikers  back 
to  work  because  the  walkout  was  dis¬ 
rupting  a  court-approved  desegrega¬ 
tion  plan.  The  3,000  black  students 
who  volunteered  to  go  to  suburban 
schools  under  the  plan  began  classes 
without  incident,  but  many  of  tire  580 
white  students  who  agreed  to  attend 
inner  city  schools  stayed  home,  as 
did  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  other 
city  students. - 

The  main  issue  was  money.  Local 
420  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  demanded  a  17.5  percent 
pay  raise;  the  board  of  education  of¬ 
fered  8.5  percent.  The  board  said  its 
already  shaky  finances  were  further 
strained  by  the  desegregation  plan. 

Judge  Limbaugh  continued  his  re¬ 
straining  order  at  a  hearing  Friday, 
but  made  no  move  to  enforce  it.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jerome 
B.  Jones,  said  more  than  800  of  2,700 
striking  teachers  had  returned  to 
work.  Those  who  stayed  out  tomor¬ 
row  would  be  fired,  he  said. 

The  St.  Louis  strike  was  but  me  of 
36  walkouts  in  seven  states  that  in¬ 


volved  more  than 11,000  teachers  and 
affected.  205,000  students.  Two  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  in  Rhode  Island 
were  settled,  but  teachers  stayed  out 
in  districts  in  Michigan,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  minds  and  Washington. 


Chrysler’s  New 
Improved  Offer 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  last 
week  sweetened  the  pot  by  $135  mil¬ 
lion, and  that  may  be  enough  to  keep 
it  from  boiling  over. 

The  company  and  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers  tentatively  agreed 
on  a  $1  billion  extension  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contract.  A  formal  ratification 
vote  by  the  60,000  Chrysler  employ¬ 
ees  represented  by  the  union  has 
been  scheduled  for  Tuesday;  if  ap¬ 
proved,  the  new  contract  —  which 
provides  for  a  $l-an-hour  increase 
retroactive  to  Aug.  15and  four  addi¬ 
tional  increases  over  the  next  two 
years — would  take  effect  Sept.  19. 

Contract  talks  were  broken  off  in 
July  when  the  U.A.W.  rejected  an 
$865  million  offer  by  the  company, 
which  maintained  that  it  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  give  immediate  parity  with 
Ford  and  General  Motors  workers. 
The  union  had  given  Chrysler  job¬ 
saving  concessions  in  1980  and  1981, 
when  the  company  appeared  near 
bankruptcy,  and  the  U.A.W.  began 
demanding  catch-up  pay  after  the 
automaker  announced  a  record 
$482.4  million  first-half  profit  for 
1983.  Chrysler  officials  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  “enriched  the  package  to 
avoid  a  problem”  — -  a  profit-killing 
strike —  on  Jan:  14/  when  the  current 
contract  was  to  expire. 

The  agreement  would  bring  hourly 
base  pay,  not  including  regularly 
scheduled  cost-of-living  allowances, 
to  about  $12.42  by  October  1985.  By 
then,  Chrysler  workers,  who  now 


The  F.B.I.  in 
Peace  and  War 

SoiSsunday 

last  week.  Agfflts  of  the  FedajJ 
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Roosevelt’s  Vice  Presidemfrom  1940 
to  1944,  was  also  watcted 
Truman  White  House  and  the  State 
Department,  according  to  docu¬ 
ments  The  Register  obtained  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

His  support  of  racial  desegrega¬ 
tion  and  his  conciliatory  stance  to¬ 
ward  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  led 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  F.B.I.  director,  to 
suspect  him  of  “possible  Communist 
or  pro-Soviet  ties.”  Although  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  died  in  1965,  briefly 
served  Mr.  Truman  as  Commerce 
Secretary  in  1946,  the  Truman  Ad¬ 
ministration  secretly  investigated 
him  in  1948,  when  Mr.  Wallace 
sought  the  Presidency  at  the  head  of 
the  Progressive  Party  ticket.  Rich¬ 
ard  Kirkendall,  a  Wallace  scholar  at 
Iowa  State  University,  said  he  was 
“surprised  the  Truman  people  saw  it 
necessary  to  use  these  authoritarian 
methods  against  him.” 

Michael  Wright, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Congressional  Hearings  on  President’s  Defense  Requests  Begin  This  Week 


Soviet  Has  Handed  Reagan 
A  Powerful  Argument  for  MX 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  With  the  change  of  season  has 
came  a  change  In  the  political  climate  of  Washington  that 
will  affect  some  important  legislation.  The  summer 
preoccupation  with  the  risks  of  American  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Central  America  has  given  way  to  an  emo¬ 
tional  focus  on  the  downing  of  a  Korean  airliner  by  a 
Soviet  fighter  plane. 

Congressional  Democrats  and  White  House  strate¬ 
gists  calculate  that  the  change  in  climate  will  help  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  forge  legislative  victories  cm  specific  de¬ 
fense  appropriations,  such  as  $4.6  billion  for  MX  mis¬ 
siles,  $463  million  for  Pershing  2  missiles  and  $131  million 
to  produce  binary  nerve  gas — unless  the  Democrats  can 
stall  long  enough  for  the  political  winds  to  shift. 

“I  imagine  Congress  will  go  along  with  the  President 
an  the  MX  after  this,”  said  Representative  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo,  a  New  York  Democrat  known  for  his  opposition  to 
the  MX  and  the  Pentagon  generally.  “  The  Pershing  mis¬ 
sile  has  had  8  failures  out  of  13  tests  and  it  shouldn’t  be 
procured,  but  now  it  probably  will  be,"  he  added.  “These 
things  give  people  a  big  visible  vote  to  say,  'Well,  I  got 
back  at  the  Russians.’  ” 

“What  do  the  MX,  nerve  gas  or  aid  to  Nicaraguan 
rebels  have  to  do  with  the  Soviets  shooting  down  a  Ko¬ 
rean  commercial  jet?”  asked  Representative  Les  Aspin, 
an  Influential  Wisconsin  Democrat  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  “In  a  rational  world,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
vious  connection.  But  in  the  political  world,  these  things 
do  have  a  connection.  Our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 


Union  and  defense  issues  is  driven  by  events.  ” 

At  the  moment,  conservatives  feel  vindicated  and 
bolstered  while  moderates  and  liberals  feel  more  defen¬ 
sive.  The  Senate  lost  one  of  its  most  outspoken  hard¬ 
liners  toward  Moscow  with  the  death  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  the  Washington  Democrat.  But  his  replace¬ 
ment,  former  Washington  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  a  mod¬ 
erate  Republican,  said,  "Events  of  the  past  week  would 
lead  one  closerto  the  position  of  Senator  Jackson.” 

Not  long  ago,  some  House  Democrats  were  saying 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  might  oppose  the  Admini- 
strtation  on  the  MX,  but  that  talk  has  died.  In  the  Senate, 
liberals  fear  that  in  the  current  frosty  mood  toward  Mos¬ 
cow  there  is  little  point  in  pushing  a  vote  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution.  “Where  does  Alan  Cranston  go  from 
here?"  a  Republican  Senator  asked,  noting  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Democrat  had  made  the  freeze  the  cornerstone  of 
his  Presidential  campaign. 

President  Reagan,  seizing  the  opening,  has  urged 
Congress  to  send  a  tough  signal  to  Moscow.  Addressing 
the  nation  on  Labor  Day,  he  asked  members  of  Congress 
“to  ponder  long  and  hard  the  Soviets’  aggression  as  they 
consider  the  security  and  safety  of  our  people.  ” 

Yet,  while  Mr.  Reagan’s  denunciations  of  Moscow 
have  kept  emotions  running  high,  Congressional  Republi¬ 
cans  caution  against  Administration  over-confidence. 
They  do  not  expect  the  incident  to  have  sweeping  or  long- 
lasting  effects  on  tbe  broad  issues  of  the  Pentagon  budget 
or  arms  control.  Moreover,  they  assume  Democrats  will 
be  agile  enough  to  keep  the  current  anti-Soviet  tide  from 
seriously  affecting  other  foreign  affairs  debates. 

“This  will  affect  particular  issues  rather  than  having 


a  blanket  impact,”  a  Republican  Senate  aide  said.  “It 
gives  Reagan  a  stronger  hand  on  MX.  But  if  you  start 
talking  about  Central  America  and  the  Middle  East, 
those  are  separate  from  the  Korean  plane  incident.” 

House  Republicans  expect  Mr.  Addabbo,  a  master  of 
tbe  legislative  stall,  to  keep  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  bottled  up  until  the  new  fiscal  year  begins  in  October. 
“It’ll  take  heaven  and  earth  to  get  Addabbo  to  report  out 
that  bill  before  Sept.  30,”  one  Republican  said.  “And  in 
the  current  climate  he  has  no  incentive  to  move  that 
fast.”  Such  a  delay  might  prompt  Congress  to  send  Mr. 
Reagan  a  continuing  resolution  to  finance  the  Pentagon 
at  current  levels  rather  than  with  the  10  percent  increase 
Mr.'  Reagan  wants  for  fiscal  1984. 

Tbe  subcommittee  starts  work  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Ad¬ 


dabbo  says  he  wants  to  trim  $20 
billion  to  $25  billion  from  the 
President’s  $280  billion  request. 
With  its  eye  on  massive  deficits, 
Congress  has  already  held  Penta¬ 
gon  spending  to  5  percent  growth. 
Key  members  believe  that  tear 
about  the  Impact  of  large  deficits 
on  the  economy  will  override  pro- 
defense  feeling  from  the  airliner 
incident.  “You  don’t  hear  talk  of 
:  going  up  to  10  percent  growth," 
one  Republican  said. 

On  aid  to  El  Salvador,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  difficult  to  reckon.  But  Rep¬ 
resentative  Clarence  D.  Lang,  a 
-  Maryland  .  Democrat,  who*,  ^:as 
■  chairman  of  the  Hause  Subcpm- 
* .  ^mitteenn  Foreign  Operations,  has 
a  large  say  on  that  aid,  is  un¬ 
swayed  by  recent  events.  His  goal 
has  been  to  cut  Administration  aid 
requests  in  half  and  he  is  using  the 
same  yardstick  cm  the  1984  Salva¬ 
dor  request  of  $206  million  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid.  “We’ll 
make  substantial  cuts,"  he  said. 

On  the  broad  issue  of  arms  control,  the  shock  of  the 
Soviet  action  has  reduced  the  heat  on  the  President  from 
liberals  and  moderates  for  now,  though  right-wingers 
like  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North  Carolina  Republi¬ 
can,  want  the  arms  talks  broken  off.  But  the  impact  may 
be  short-lived.  Moderates,  who  have  bear  pressing  Mr. 
Reagan  to  be  more  flexible  in  the  strategic  arms  negotia¬ 
tions  that  resume  Oct.  6  In  Geneva,  are  quiet  for  now 
They  say  this  will  change  as  the  fall  wears  on. 

“I'd  be  fearful  if  the  Administration  thinks  they’re 
off  the  hook  on  arms  control,”  said  Mr.  Aspin.  ”1  hope 

they  realize  this  Incident  has  bought  them  some  time  and 

they’d  better  use  it  well.  Events  will  change  and  three  to 
six  months  from  now  people  will  want  to  know  what 
they’ve  done  on  arms  control.  ” 
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The  Realignment  in  World  Steel 


An  increasing 
share  of  the 
business  is 
going  tq  the 
third  world. 

■■■-/;-  By  JOHN  TAGUABUE 

•••'•  v  . -  .  Bonn. 

Amencanobserver.tfae 
petition  for. import  relief  fifed  in 
July  had  an  all  too  familiariing; 
:gege sflc  steelmakers,  squeezed  by 


imparts,  press  the  government  to  re- ... 
strain  foreign  producers.  The  govem- 
nientf  lor  broader  political  reasons,  - 
/declines.  The  steelmakers  then' warn  : 
the  government  that  its  refusal  will 
'  result  in  the  .  most  dire  consequences 
'  forthedomestic  industry.  - ' 

/  But  the  scenario,  for  all  its  famili¬ 
arity,  was  not  played  out  in  Washing 
ton.  Tokyo  was  the  settings  and  the 
petitioners,  rather  than  -the  familiar 
roster  of  American  corporate  giants, 

.  were  a  coosorthizh.  of  Japan’s  super- 
efficent  steel  producers.  Their  .target 
.  was  South  Korea,  a.burgeoniiig  power 
.  in  "the  mternaticnial  steel  trade  . 
owes  its  new-found  muscle  to  thievery 
Japanese  compames  now  trylngtore- 
strainit. 

li  the  picture  of  Japan’s  mighty 
steel  producers  seeking  import  relief 
holds  a  certain  delicious  irony  for 
Americans,  it  also  underscores  a  fun¬ 
damental  —  and  some  say  irrevers- 
Q>1  e  —  real!  gnment  now  well  under  . 
way.in  the  world  s^l  industry.  . 

:  For  toe  countries  of  the  third  world, 
armed"  with  state-of-the-art  plants 
built  and  financed  by  steel  powers 
fake  Japan1  and  We^  Germany,  are 
turning,  the,  tables  on  their  former 
mentors  'and  emerging  as.  a  prime  ■ 
supplier  of  that  most  basic  of  indus- 
trial  commodities — raw  steel. 

:  "The  rules  of  the  iirtematiaoal  steel 
gtimft  have  been  fundamentally  al¬ 
tered  probably  forever,”  said  one 
West  German steqj  executive  last 
weA.,'*But;  we’re  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  live  wito  it” 

-  While  the  ultimate  impact  of  .this 
shift  remains  unclear,  some  industry 
executives  .and  analysts  ;  say  that 
tntiringless  than  a  two-tier  world¬ 
wide  ^steel  system  is  emerging,  lit  . 
such  a  system,  thelower-costprodnc- 
ers  to  4h&deveiqpfng  nations  would 
generate  ah  increj-isinf  share  of  the 


Industry  executives  now  concede 
that  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  new 
offshore  capacity  would  someday  be 
used  against  them  in  their  own  mar¬ 
kets—  both  domestic  and  export.  The 
new  third-world  capacity,  the  execu¬ 
tives  point  out,  was  meant  to  fill  ex¬ 
pected  local  demand. 

-  Indeed/  aggregate  third-world  de¬ 
mand did  surge  in  the  period  —  to  107 
million  tons  a  year  from  -42  million— 
meaning  ahat  the  developing -world 
remained  a  net  importer  of  crude 
steeL  But  while  most  third-world 


countries  increased  their  imports  of 
steely  six.  countries — Brazil,  Argenti¬ 
na,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  —  became  exporters  as 
their,  new-found  capacity  outpaced 
dotoestic  demand.  . 


This  sudden  availability  of  millions 
of  tons  of  low-priced,  high  quality 
steel  an- World  markets  . during  a 
period  . of  recession  has  set  .off  a 
'wrepchftig  realignment  of  the  worid 
industry.  • 

In  Japan  last  year,  where  only  39.  of 
the  country’s  65  blast  furnaces  were 
operating  and  where  —  for  the  first 
time  in  a  decade  — i  steel  output  fell 
below  100  million  tons,  imports  cap¬ 
tured  10  percent  of  the  domestic  mar. 
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.  V  Such  a  dual  syston  coukl  work  but . 
well  r—  generating  what  same  in  the 
industry  seeasa  symbiosis  between 
producers,  in the  developed  and  devel¬ 
oping  wbrids.  But  others  foresee  avfu- 
tnre  much  like  the;  past';  one  marked 
by  cyclical  upheavals  in:  world  steel 


tween  the  industrialized  world  and 
the  third  world  for  profits  mahindus- 
try  awash  with  excess  capacity:  .•  : 

Steel;  industry  -  analysts  in  Europe  ; 
and  tiie  United  States  point  to  the  oil 
shocks  of  the’eariy  1970’s  as  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  new  world .steel  align-:'- 
ment.  As  the  first  of  three.serioos  ref 
cessions  took  hold  in  the  worid.econ- 
omy  during  the  decade,  European 

and  .American  - steelmakers  began 
dismantling  rwiiiimw  of  toqsofobso- 
lete,  excess  capacity.  .  .  .  ;  ; 

At  the  same  time,  big  steelmaking 
companies  in'  Europe  and  Japan,  like 
Germany's  Mannesmann  and 
Japan's  Nippon  Steel,  sought  to  offset 
slower  growth  in  their  traditional 
markets  .by  helping  to  build-  huge 
turnkey  steel  projects  abroad.  The 
ambitious  ventures  -—  many  in  the  H. 

;  billion  class  —  found  willing  lenders 
in  the:  major' Western  banks,  all  sud- . 
Verity  .awasto  in  oil  revenues  from  the  , 
Arabian  oil  produces.  -  -■ 

The  resnlts  have  been  both  remark¬ 
able  and  unforeseen.  While  raw  steel- 
fnairing  capacity  in  the  leadingindus- 
trial  countries  —  the  United  States, 
the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Japan— rose  to  56 22  million  tons 
indh  year  from  504  million  tons  in  1973 
it  nearly  doubled  in  the  developing 
world  during  the  same  period,  to  81 

minitm  tons  from  41-6  mflllon.  _  _ 

At  the  same  time,  output  in  r 
developing  world  ttoubled,  to  68-9  mil* 

Hon  tons  a  yearTTOm34J8  million  tors,  . 

wjlae  the  Industrial  nations'  produc- 
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ket,  or  about  2  million  tons.  Xn  South¬ 
east  Asia  —  a  market  Japanese 
producers  have  traditionally  viewed 
in  proprietary  terms  —such  a  large 
share  has  beeo  lost  to  Taiwan  and 
.  South  Korean  that  the  Japanese  have 
accused  ,  their  new  competitors  of 
dumping.  . 

And  in  West  Germany — Europe’s 
biggest  steelmaker  —  imports  cap¬ 
tured  40  percent  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  last  year,  apostwar  record. 

. :  “We  have  been  shooting  ourselves 
in  theTotrt  all  this  time,”  said  cue 
West  German  steel  executive. 

"■ European  steel  executives  say  this 
shift  to  the  third  world,  which  in  1982 
had  17  percent  of  total  crude  steel  pro¬ 
duction  compared  with  only  a  7  per¬ 
cent  share  in  1970,  has  fundamentally 
altered  the  rules  of  the  international 
game.  Indeed,  some  executives  say, 
the  situation  is  to  the  point  where  the 
steel  industries  in  many  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  mast  begin  justifying 
their  existence:in  terms  of  national 
security  and  economic  policy,  rather 
than  profitability. 

Stilly  not  all  industry  executives 
perceive  the  emerging  nations  as  a 
threat.  In  atwo-tierworid  production 
system.tlteypointout.lhe  devdoping 
nations  wodd  continue  to  fulfill  their 


traditional  role  of  “commodities  sup¬ 
plier"  to  the  industrialized  West  — 
except  the  commodity  would  be  basic 
steel.  This  would  leave  the  developed 
countries  free  to  focus  on  high-tech¬ 
nology.  specialty  products,  such  as 
seamless  pipe  for  tire  oil  industry  and 
alloys  for  the  aerospace  industry. 

“Of  tire  2,000  steel  products  we 
have,  you  can  safely  let  the  third 
world  make  the  products  it  can  manu¬ 
facture  more  cheaply,”  said  Bemd 
Kruger,  an  official  of  West  Germa¬ 
ny’s  K3bckner-Werke  A.G. 

Developing  countries  can  make 
products  like  reinforcing  bar,  used  in 
the  construction  industry,  for  about 
$55  a  ton  less  than  in  the  West  because 
they  have  cheaper  energy  for  their 
electric  arc  furnaces,  cheaper  labor, 
sometimes  cheaper  raw  materials 
and  usually  lower  transportation 
costs,  he  said. 

“It's  hardly  a  catastrophe”  for 
Western  producers  to  yield  these  low- 
technology  products  to  developing  na¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Kruger  said. 

Other  steel  executives  go  further. 
“It’s  not  a  question  of  conceding  any¬ 
thing  <—  it’s  a  question  of  adapting,” 
said  Hans-Jiirgen  Berg,  an  executive 
with  Krupp  Stahl  A.G.,  the  giant  com¬ 
pany  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 


FORCES  THAT  NEARLY  WAYLAID  THE  PERFECT  MILL 

In  i  ass  South  Korean  Government  offlciaJs  vta-  ited  Tokyo  to  request  help  for  Phase  2  of  Pohang, 

HiriTokvowtth  an  unusual  request  Would  Japan,  the  companies,  led  by  market  leader  Nippon  Steel, 

»u?<4ficials  asked,  help  Korea  design  and  build,  '  flatly  told  Tokyo's  powerful  Ministry  of  Intema- 

Sfmlhn  around  up.  a  state-of-the-art  steel  Indue-  .  '  tional  Trade  and  Industry  to  refuse.  Pohang  2,  set 
from  the  grouna  up,  to  go  on  lipe  In  1988  with  an  Initial  capacity  of 


try?  ’ 

.  Japanese  leaders,  eager  tor,  deeper  ties  with 
s^lTd  Japan's  steeimakers,  aiwavs  eager  for 
Se0!fi®  orders  agreed.  The  result  was  the  Po-  ’ 
works  one  of  the  biggest — and  most 
hS2aSt— ^tegrateds^l  miHe  In  the  world.  The 
P  otent  wfeh  first  came  ortstreamln  l  074,  re 
million  tons  of  rawsteol  a  year, 

.  German  steelman,  visibly  awed  after  a 

■0n8.^^ohang.  termedlt  "a  clone  of  the 

rece.n!mnn°  effr^nt  anywhere:  In  Japan:'1 
most  efficient  ^^^jgjonhasdraogedJapa-  ■ 

■  But  the  r0^r«QI^lw  1 00  minion  tonsfor  . 

n0SlS^riertaa  d^de.  while  Imports,  about  70 

the  first  «me  in  ad«»  |lipbed  tt  atjpve  ■)  o  per- 

peroent  from  Korea,  d®™ recent  monttia.  With 

Sntof  the  cto^^"!^|ma^  to^ba. 

^JJ^l^cMW*0^enthu8ia8llcabout.  toelr  Ko- 
re^wf^i^Koreanofflo|ais^lw^V°ar.vlfr' 


ited  Tokyo  to  request  help  for  Phase  2  of  Pohang, 
the  companies,  led  by  market  leader  Nippon  Steel, 
flatly  told  Tokyo's  powerful  Ministry  of  Intema- 
■  tional  Trade  and  Industry  to  refuse.  Pohang  2,  set 
to  go  on  lipe  in  1 988  with  an  Initial  capacity  of 
about  2.7  million  tons  a  year  of  hot  roiled  colls, 
sheet  and  strip,  would  have  a  design  capacity  of  up 
to  1 2  million  tons.  .  . . 

If  the  Government  was  unsympathetic  to  the 
Japanese  industry's  cry  for  import  protection,  the 
steelmakers  said,  it  should  consider  the  potential 
fbrangering  the  United  States  by' adding  millions  of 
tons  of  steel  capacity  to  an  already  overclogged 
worid  market. 

Last  month;  however,  Tokyo  overrode  the  steel 
Industry's  objections.  Government  sources  said 
approval  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  improving 
political  ties  with  Korea.  - 

This  month,  the  industry’s  heavywelghtswere 
polsed  to  tender  their  bids.  A  group  consisting  of 
Ishikawajima-Harima  Hehvy  Industries  and  Mitsui 
&  Company  Is  expected  to  ^ -bid  for  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  Mille.ihe  team  of  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus¬ 
tries  and  the  Mitsubishi  Corporation  will  likely  bid  ■ 
tor  the  hot  rolling  equipment  ::- 


Hyundai  Heavy  Industries’ 


plant  near  Seoul,  above,  and 


workers  at  the  Krupp  Steel 


Works  in  Duisberg,  West 


Germany,  at  left 


steel  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

Yjou've  got  to  adjust  your  corpo¬ 
rate  policy  and  vour  investments  to 


market  conditions.’-’  he  said.  “It’s 


that  way  throughout  the  economy. 
We’re  in  a  period  of  structural  adjust 
menL  There  are  some  things  in  life 


you  cannot  change. 

Krupp  has  virtually  conceded  the 
field  of  basic  steelmaking  in  recent 
years  to  cheaper  producers,  he  said. 
Of  the  bulk  steel  Krupp  still  turns  out. 


roughly  a  third  is  cheap  sections  and 
the  rest  are  high-value  fiat  products, 
a  reversal  of  the  ratio  10  years  ago. 

The  growing  importance  of  these 
specialty  steels,  usually  alloys  of 
steel  and  rare  metals  such  as  nickel 
or  molybdenum,  is  reflected  in  steel 
production  statistics.  In  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  for  example,  while  erode  steel 
production  has  declined  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  recession  and  oversees 
competition— from  45  minion  tons  in 
1979  to  36  miffionlons  in  1&2  —  spe¬ 
cialty  steel  production  grew  in  the 
same  period  from  6  million  tons  to 
nearly  9  million  tons. 

Viewed  another  way,  speciality 
steel  output  as  a  percentage  of  total 
tonnage  grew  from  13.3  percent  in 
1970  to  25  percent  last  year.  Analysts 
expect  the  ratio  to  continue  to  tilt  m 
favor  of  the  specialty  steels. 

The  low-wage  countries  have  of¬ 
fered  relatively  little  competition  in 
specialty  products  to  date.  Where 
new  specialty  steel  industries  have 
recently  sprung  up,  as  in  Spain  or 
Brazil,  industrial  demand  has  run 
ahead  of  production  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  everything  from  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  to  oil  burners  switch  to  the  non- 
corrosive  alloy  steels. 

Indeed,  as  Western  steelmakers 
move  to  more  sophisticated  steel 
products  in  coming  years,  some  ana¬ 
lysts  see  a  growing  symbiosis  be¬ 
tween  producers  in  the  industrialized 
and  the  developing  world. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corporation  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Brazil's  Siderbras 
steel  company  to  import  semifinished 
steel  slate.  Although  the  deal  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  American  labor 
unions,  and  is  viewed  askance  by 
some  Government  officials,  some 
analysts  say  it  could  be  the  first  of 
many  pacts  between  steelmakers  in 
industrial  and  developing  countries. 

And  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  said  that  it,  too,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  begin  importing  from  third- 
world  producers  if  its  ■  earlier  an¬ 
nounced  deal  to  import  unfinished 
slabs  from  the  British  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  does  not  go  through. 

Other  economists  see  an  entirely 
different  role  for  the  steel  industries 
of  the  developing  countries. 

Robert  H  age  man,  a  steel  analyst  at. 
Kidder  Peabody  in  New  York,  be¬ 
lieves  that  as  demand  for  steel  fluctu¬ 
ates  in  the  future,  like  that  for  other 
commodities,  it  will  be  the  role  of  the 
developing  countries  to  absorb  the 
cyclical  swings. 

“More  than  ever  it  will  be  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  bear  the  ups  and 
downs,  to  fluctuate,”  he  said.  “The 
burden  will  be  on  their  shoulders." 

Still,  there  is  some  critical,  albeit 
fuzzy,  threshold  beyond  which  third- 
world  producers  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go,  industry  executives 
agree.  “We  say  total  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  in  Germany  should  not  slip 
below  total  domestic  demand,"  said 
Gangolf  Weiler,  an  official  at  Thyssen 
A.G.  in  Duisburg. 

“If  you  want  an  auto  industry,  if 
you  want  shipbuilding,  nuclear  power 
construction  or  offshore  research, 
they  are  all  closely  interlocked  with 
steel,”  he  said.  “These  things  all 
begin  at  the  blast  furnace.” 

Some  economists,  however,  hold 
that  the  movement  of  crude  steel  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  third  world  will  con¬ 
tinue— no  matter  what  efforts  the  de¬ 
veloped  nations  take  to  check  it. 

“It  has  to  do  with,  the  product-cycle 
theory  and  the  transfer  of  technolo¬ 
gy/’  said  an  economist  tor  the  Brus¬ 
sels-based  International  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 


The 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Money  Supply  Dip 
Elates  the  Markets 


A  reported  $2  billion  drop  in  the 
money  supply  delighted  the  credit 
markets  late  last  week;  bond  prices 
soared  and  interest  rates  plunged  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  a  percentage  point. 
Most  market  participants  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  jump  in  the  money  supply  of 
as  much  as  $1  billion.  The  drop  in  M-l 
—  currency  in  circulation  plus  all 
check-like  deposits  —  placed  money 
growth  within  the  Fed’s  current  tar¬ 
get  range.  It  seemed  to  allay  fears 
that  the  central  bank  would  have  io 
tighten  credit  and  boded  well  for 
those  looking  for  lower  interest,  rates. 
“This  is  the  best  money-supply  pic¬ 
ture  we’ve  bad  in  the  last  12  months; 
everything  is  on  target,”  was  the 
reaction  of  one  market  analyst. 

The  stock  market  also  put  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  week,  approaching  its  record 
highs.  Despite  fairly  quiet  trading, 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
dosed  up  more  than  24  points,  to 
1,240.64. 

Kiss  and  Make  Up.  After  breaking 
off  talks  in  July,  Chrysler  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers  agreed  on  a  new 
wage  package  that  will  raise  union 
workers’  pay  by  $2.42  an  hour  over 
the  next  two  years.  The  settlement 
was  $1.01  an  hour  higher  than  Chrysl- 
er’s  previous  offer,  but  it  still  gives 
the  No.  3  auto  maker  a  slight  labor- 
cost  advantage  over  G.M.  and  Ford. 
Chrysler’s  primary  concern  was 
avoiding  any  work  stoppage  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  it  jrfans  to  introduce  two 
new  models.  And  even  though  the  in¬ 
crease  will  amount  to  about  23  per¬ 
cent  over  two  years,  the  auto  industry 
revival  and  Chrysler’s  new-found 
profitability  should  offset  it. 

To  the  chagrin  of  Lee  laeocca,  the 
Treasury  is  going  ahead  with  its  sale 
of  14.4  million  Chrysler  warrants, 
which  allow  the  holder  to  buy  Chrys¬ 
ler  stock  for  $13  a  share.  Chrysler’s 
chairman  had  all  bat  pleaded  with  the ' 
Government  to  sell  the  warrants  back 
to  the  company,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
sate  will  take  place  Tuesday  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  summer's  dreamt  and  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  is  affecting  wholesale  prices, 
faster  than  anticipated.  The  Producer 
Price  Index  rose  four-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  August,  driven  by  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  in  food  prices.  Analysts  had 
predicted  that  food  prices  would  not 
be  pushed  up  until  next  year  and  were 
surprised  by  August's  figures.  Yet, 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year, 
producer  prices  have  been  fiat,  and 
1983  could  see  the  slowest  price  rise 
since  the  mid-1960’s. 

Shuttle  Econonies.  It's  a  lucrative 
job,  cleaning  up  the  space  shuttle  be¬ 
tween  flights.  In  fact,  over  the  next 
six  years  it  will  be  worth  about  $2  bil-  * 
lion  to  Lockheed  and  Grumman. 
After  a  bidding  contest  with  a  group 
of  companies  led  by  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  —  the  shuttle’s  original 
builder  —  NASA  awarded  the  Lock¬ 
heed  group  the  contract  for  launching 
and  landing  services,  now  done  by  15 
separate  contractors.  The  job  could 
extend  as  long  as  .15  years,  with  a 
value  of  $6  billion.  Analysts  were  cot 
completely  surprised  by  the  outcome. 
The  Government  has  had  a  number  of 


A  Falling  Money 


Weekly  changes 
in  the  M-1 . 
in  billions' 
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*M-i  includes  currency  in  circulation 
and  all  checking  deposits 
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complaints  against  Rockwell  about 
overcharging  for  shuttle  work. 

Boeing  Economics.  The  world’s 
largest  maker  of  commercial  airlin¬ 
ers  received  a  $640  million  order  from 
Australia's  Qanlas  Airways  for  six 
767's  and  three  747’s.  Particularly 
pleasing  to  3oeing  was  the  fact  that 
four  airlines  traveling  the  so-called 
silk  route — between  toe  Middle  East 
and  toe  Far  East  — will  now  be  flying 
toe  767,  which  has  had  very  stiff 
competition  from  Airbus. 

General  Economics.  In  another 
huge  aerospace  contract,  Turkey  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  160  F-16  fighter  jets  from 
Genera]  Dynamics  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  contract  will  be  worth  be¬ 
tween  $3.5  billion  and  $5  billion.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  almost  a  decade  that 
the  F-16  had  won  a  major  interna¬ 
tional  contract  over  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  F-18.  But  other  contests  are 
coming  up.  Greece  should  decide  soon 
an  an  order  for  as  many  as  125  fighter 
planes.  The  F-16,  F-18  and  France’s 
Mirage  2000  are  in  the  running.  .  -  * 

Kohlberg  Kravis  &  Roberts  struct 
again,  making  another  leveraged 
buyout  bid.  This  time  toe  target  was 
the  Hyster  Company,  a  maker  of 
forklifts  and  other  heavy  equipment. 
The  price:  $383  million,  or  $63  for 
each  of  Hyster’s  6.1  million  shares 
outstanding.  Though  Kohlberg  was 
mum  on  why  it  was  interested  in  Hys¬ 
ter  —  just  last  July  it  was  bidding  for 
Norton  Simon  —  analysts  noted  that 
Hyster’s  balance  sheet  was  almost  ir¬ 
resistible,  with  $43  million  in  cash  and 
very  modest  debt. 

The  takeover  of  Biscayne  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  board  was  ruled  an 
abuse  of  the  bank  board's  authority. 
The  decision  by  a  Federal  district 
judge  came  in  a  case  filed  by  Kauf¬ 
man  &  Broad,  a  Biscayne  sharehold¬ 
er,  after  the  bank  board  seized  Flori¬ 
da's  sixth-] arg est  thrift  unit  on  April  6 
and  placed  it  in  receivership.  The  sei¬ 
zure  did  not  jeopardize  the  thrift’s 
deposits,  but  reduced  toe  value  of  its 
stock  to  nothing.  The  judge  ordered 
shareholders  and  bank  board  officials 
to  meet  and  try  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  returning  ownership  of  Bis¬ 
cayne  tc  toe  shareholders. 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  9, 

{Consolidated) 

Company  Sain  Last 

DiafflS -  6,791,300  2SY* 

ATT - 1 -  4,692£00  66 Vj 

Citicrp -  3,634,700  36tt 

mco - -  3£02£00  18% 

DowCh -  3,172,000  37 

US  Steel -  3,069,000  30 

Chryslr _  2.969,700  29% 

FordM . .  2,663,900  61% 

Exxon _  2,626,500  39% 

LTV; _  2,813,300  17 

A  Exp _  2,732,500  371% 

BM _  2,732,400  122% 

Sony  Cp _  2,700,900  14% 

GMot -  2,693,800  73% 

Orfeco _  2,586,600  39% 

MARKET  DIARY  JS 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 
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High  Low  Last  Change 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 

indust _ -113.5  .112.4  1 

Tramp -  94.5  92.6 

(Itito -  47.0  47.6 

FlMnea -  97.5  96.6 

Composite ...  97.2  96.2 


112.7  +1.57 
94.1  +2.49 
47  6  +0.25 
06.6'  +1.19 
96.5  +1.26 


400  Indus! _ 101.4  187.4  188.4  +  2.07 

20Tranap _  31.3  30.1  30.9  +0.93 

40 U«a _  65.6  64.6  65.3  +  0.59 

40  Financial  .  19.2  18.7  18.8  +0.24 

500 Siocko  ...169.4  1  65.8  166.9  +1.92 

Dow  Jones 

30 Induct _ _ 1253  9  1222.0  1239.7  +  24 J29 

20 Tramp . 579.2  559.4  589.6+10.72 

15  time . .131.7  129.6  131.1+1.06 

65 Comb . 496.7  463.5  490.9+  8.79 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  9, 1983 

(Consolidated] 

Company  Sales  Last  Net  Cling 

A.-ndhl . .  1,250,400  16%  -  1% 

WangB .  687,000  30%  -  1% 

DomeP _  709,700  4-9/16  -1/16 

AlzaCp .  595,700  22%  +  % 
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ChmpH .  576,300  6%  +  ft 

TIE .  444,300  38  +  1% 

TexAIr .  411,700  6%  -  % 

Helzer.... .  338, 700  11%  -  1 

HouOTr .  327,900  11%  -  % 
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On  the  Downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  7 


Out  of  Lebanon,  Slowly 


It  is  no  insult  to  the  Maxines  to  observe  that  they 
are  squatting  in  Lebanon  like  dumb  ducks,  taking 
casualties  for  reasons  that  no  cme  seems  able  to  ar¬ 
ticulate.  It  is  no  insult  to  President  Reagan  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  can't  articulate  their  mission  because 
he  can  no  longer  perceive  it  or  be  sure  about  the 
right  moment  to  end  it.  The  troops  and  their  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  are  playing  for  time,  hoping  that 
the  moment  will  nominate  itself. 

Congress  could  assert  its  prerogative  by  invok¬ 
ing  the  War  Powers  Act  and  belatedly  share  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  choice.  But  the  legislators  should  set 
no  rash  deadlines  that  force  the  President  to  assert 
a  nonexistent  American  interest.  He  is  obviously 
stalling  uncomfortably,  which  is  not  always  the 
worst  policy. 


When  the  Marines  and  other  allied  forces  went 
ashore  a  year  ago,  their  purpose  was  to  assure  the 
safe  dispersal  of  the  P.L.O.,  keep  the  Israelis  out  of 
Moslem  Beirut  and  provide  a  "peacekeeping” 
shield  for  a  new  Lebanese  government.  Thinking 
the  job  done,  they  departed — only  to  see  Lebanon’s 
new  president  killed,  the  Israelis  taking  West  Beirut 
and  helpless  Palestinians  massacred  by  vengeful 
Phalangist  Christians.  The  American,  French,  Ital¬ 
ian  and  British  forces  reappeared,  to  shield  an  even 
weaker  regime  led  by  the  slain  leader's  brother, 
AminGemayel. 

The  hope  was  that  he  could  form  a  coalition  of 
Lebanon's  feudal  sects  and  build  an  army  to  pacify 
their  private  militias.  That  was  supposed  to  make 
the  Israelis  secure  enough  to  withdraw  from  Leba¬ 
non  on  condition  that  Syria  ended  its  eight-year-old 
occupation  as  well.  These  hopes  defied  Lebanese 
history  and  also  up-to-date  political  analysis.  But 
they  justified  a  low-cost  stab  at  reinventing  Leba¬ 
non,  improving  the  life  of  a  long-suffering  people, 


blunting  Syria's  expansion  and  enhancing  Ameri¬ 
ca's  regional  influence. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  and  probably 
never  will.  And  the  costs  of  keeping  Western  troops 
in  the  crossfire  are  growing  daily.  Even  if  mas¬ 
sively  reinforced  and  allowed  to  pursue  their  chal¬ 
lengers,  the  Marines  could  not  disarm  the  rival 
armies  or  impose  a  stable  order.  Indeed,  the  threat 
that  they  will  withdraw  and  leave  Lebanon  perma¬ 
nently  partitioned  —  dismembered,  really  —  is 
probably  the  United  States'  last  good  card.  The 
question  is  when  to  play  it. 

President  Gem  ay  el,  a  Christian  Maronlte,  has 
clearly  misplayed  his  hand.  He  let  his  father's  Pha¬ 
langist  forces  provoke  unnecessary  battles  against 
assorted  Moslem  factions  and  these  are  now  uneasy 
allies  against  him.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  Gemayels  still  can  or  want  to  share  enough 
power  to  preserve  a  loose  but  distinct  Lebanon. 
Their  only  chance  is  the  likelihood  that  most  of 
Lebanon's  Moslems  probably  prefer  a  weak  but  in¬ 
digenous  government  to  the  alternative:  the  loss  of 
the  south  to  Israel  and  Syria’s  domination  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Shielding  President  Gemaye!  while  he  bargains 
for  Lebanon’s  survival  is  the  only  reason -for  keep¬ 
ing  Marines  in  Beirut  for  a  few  more  weeks.  Pre¬ 
serving  a  nominal  Lebanon  is  a  sound  but  modest 
American  objective  but  not  a  vital  national  interest. 

If  the  sectarian  forces  of  centuries  finally  pull 
that  society  apart,  the  fault  should  be  seen  to  be 
strictly  local  and  not  a  panic  in  Washington.  Let  the 
Marines  shoot  back  when  they  come  under  fire,  but 
let  no  one  think  that  more  men  or  a  wider  operation 
will  yield  anything  except  more  casualties.  And  if 
Mr.  Gemayel  falls,  let  the  Marines  depart  with  him. 
The  dozens  of  tribes  that  call  themselves  Lebanese 
have  to  make  their  own  deals  of  mutual  survival  or 
accept  national  suicide. 


We  Hear  You,  Mr.  President 


.  In  a  country  that  worships  youth  and  fitness, 
age  and  its  inconveniences  are  often  treated  like 
dirty  little  secrets.  If  people  lie  about  their  age,  it  is 
because  they  fear  being  perceived  as  over  the  hill.  If 
they  hide  their  infirmities,  it  is  because  they  fear 
.being  perceived  as  less  than  whole.  By  wearing  a 
hearing  aid  in  public.  President  Reagan  helps  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  to  do  either. 

When  asked  if  a  hearing  aid  indicated  that  the 
President's  health  was  failing  because  of  his  years, 
a  White  House  spokesman  was  quick  to  say, 
“What’s  age  got  to  do  with  hearing?”  Allegedly,  the 
President's  problem  dates  from  the  1930's  when  a 
pistol  was  fired  near  his  right  ear  while  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  movie.  But  whether  age  or  accident  caused  the 
hearing  loss  is  Irrelevant:  What  matters  is  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  corrected — and  it  can. 


Why  all  this  fuss  about  a  hearing  aid?  Because 
in  this  culture,  a  young  person  on  crutches  because 
he  broke  his  leg  skiing  is  the  object  of  sympathy 
while  an  old  person  with  a  cane  is  an  object  of 
amusement.  Most  bespectacled  Americans  over  30 
can  remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  called  “four 
eyes.”  And  to  reveal  deafness  is  to  admit  decrepi¬ 
tude.  If  we  are  to  believe  TV  commercials,  the 
greatest  compliment  you  can  pay  a  woman  is  to  tell 
her  she  doesn’t  look  her  age  and  the  best  gift  for  a 
middle-aged  man  is  a  bottle  of  hair  darkener. 

To  live  is  to  grow  old.  It  is  a  natural  process,  not 
an  unnatural  disaster.  To  be  .  :idi capped  in  some 
way  may  be  a  shame  —  but  it  is  hardly  shameful. 
President  Reagan  did  himself  a  favor  when  he  got  a 
hearing  aid.  But  he  did  an  even  greater  favor  for  all 
Americans. 


A  Victory  Not  Only  for  Mr.  Brutus 


Dennis  Brutus,  a  South  African  poet  and  one  of 
apartheid’s  most  devastating  critics,  has  finally 
won  political  asylum  in  the  United  States  —  no 
thanks  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  agency  fought  Mr.  Brutus  through  nine 
months  of  hearings  and  sought  his  deportation  even 
after  its  case  against  him  collapsed.  Happily,  it  is 
last  week’s  ruling  of  an  immigration  judge,  Irving 
Schwartz,  and  not  the  arguments  of  bungling  I.N.S. 
prosecutors,  that  speaks  for  American  justice. 

Judge  Schwartz  found  that  Mr.  Brutus’s  fear  of 
persecution  in  South  Africa  was  all  too  reasonable. 
The  poet  had  fled  in  1966  after  being  prosecuted  as  a 
subversive  for  his  campaign  to  disqualify  that  na¬ 
tion  from  the  Olympics.  Nor  could  he  feel  secure 
against  South  African  reprisal  in  Zimbabwe,  for¬ 
merly  Rhodesia,  where  he  was  bom. 

A  third  possibility  was  deportation  to  Great 
Britain,  where  Mr.  Brutus  lived  before  mmir^g  to 
the  United  States  in  1970  to  teach  at  Northwestern 
University.  The  State  Department  demolished  that 
notion  last  month  by  reporting  that  Britain  had  no 
obligation  and  little  inclination  to  accept  him.  Judge 
Schwartz  also  ruled  that  a  secret  document  about 


past  affiliations  with  outlawed  African  organiza¬ 
tions  was  worthless  evidence. 

Why  was  Mr.  Brutus  put  through  this  wringer? 
The  Immigration  Service  in  Chicago  insists  that  it 
was  not  pressed  by  South  Africa  or  Washington  and 
had  no  political  motive  of  its  own.  That  may  be  cred¬ 
ible  only  to  those  familiar  with  the  Service's  historic 
arbitrariness.  However  accurate,  it  does  not  enno¬ 
ble  the  Service's  cause  or  relieve  its  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  superiors  of  responsibility. 

The  Service  now  emphasizes  that  Mr.  Brutus 
had  settled  down  over  a  decade  and  acquired  aca¬ 
demic  tenure  while  on  successive  one-year  "tempo¬ 
rary”  visas.  That  indeed  rendered  him  subject  to 
denial  of  further  visitor  permits  and,  when  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  without  permission,  to  deportation. 

But  not  every  deportable  alien  should  be  de¬ 
ported  —  nor  is  the  United  States  Government 
powerless  to  stop  the  bureaucratic  machinery  from 
expelling  people  when  it  recognizes  their  moral 
claim  to  asylum.  The  failure  to  exercise  such  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brutus  brought  the  United 
States  far  too  close  to  sending  a  deplorable  human 
rights  signal  abroad. 


Topics 


Good  Breeding' 


An  Ideal  Husband 

In  one-year-old  Doron,  Alton  Blake 
has  the  perfect  child.  He  is,  she  says, 
“very  bright . . .  agile,  vocal  and  in¬ 
sightful,  but  not  in  a  monstrous  way." 
And  in  Doran's  father,  Mr.  X,  she  has, 
although  she  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
the  perfect  husband. 

Mr.  X  sounds  like  the  best  bet  ever 
to  appear  in  the  personals  columns. 
According  to  Miss  Blake,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
troverted  professor  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor  who  plays  classical  music 
and  enjoys  hiking,  sailing  and  biking. 

Miss  Blake  would  like  to  have  an¬ 
other  child  by  Mr.  X  in  a  year  or  so; 
someday  she  might  even  like  to  meet 
him.  At  the  moment  their  intimacy  is 
limited  to  his  being  a  donor  to  and  her 
being  a  client  of  the  Repository  for 
Germinal  Choice,  a  California  sperm 
bank  whose  contributors  include 


Nobel  Prize  wfnnfers.  That,  the  voices 
of  experience  will  tell  Miss  Blake,  is 
how  it  should  remain.  She  knows 
nothing  but  good  of  Mr.  X.  Her  son 
can  have  nothing  but  pride  in  his 
amusing,  athletic,  intelligent,  music- 
loving  Dad.  And  Dad.  who  was  to 
Doran's  mother  what  the  bee  is  to 
the  flower,  was  equally  free  to 
buzz  away.  Why  ruin  so  perfect  a 
relationship? 


End  of  the  Line 

There  are  five  dusky  sparrows  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  avian  equivalent  of  an  old 
folks’  home  in  Florida.  When  they 
die,  an  entire  species  dies  with  them 
— accidentally  destroyed  by  an  effort 
to  control  mosquitoes. 

But  not  quite.  A  three-quarters 
dusky  sparrow  was  recently  hatched 


in  a  nest  built  by  a  full-blooded  male 
and  a  hybrid  female.  The  Florida 
Audubon  Society  plans  to  continue 
such  breeding  so  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation  will  have  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  dusky  parentage.  But  un¬ 
less  a  hitherto  unknown  female 
swoops  in  out  of  the  blue,  there  will 
never  be  another  100  percent  dusky. 

Does  it  matter?  Yes,  life  on  earth  is 
a  miraculous  system  of  interlocking 
pans.  Damage  one  of  them,  and  they 
all  tremble. 

The  effort  to  save  the  dusky  spar¬ 
row  cost  millions.  This  new  effort  — 
to  produce  a  quasl-dusky  sparrow  — 
may  not  succeed  either.  The  bird’s 
mother  was  the  only  one  of  four  hy¬ 
brids  to  build  nests,  and  went  through 
six  of  them  and  several  eggs  before 
one  hatched,  “it’s  not  too  late,”  a  zoo 
curator  said,  "but  you  are  as  border¬ 
ing  on  too  late  as  you  can  get.” 


To  the  Editor: 

Who  had  a  better  glimpse  of  the 
Communist  way,  Samantha  Smith 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Yuri  Andropov,  or  5-year-old 
Noelle  Grenfell  flying  toward  Seoul 
and  being  consumed  by  flat  “glow-' 
ing,  expanding  fireball"? 

Gilbert  B.  Arbuckle 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1983 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Korean  airliner  incident  is  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  that  the  Soviets  are- 
brutal,  callous  and  barbaric.  But  it 
tells  me  something  else. 

Imagine:  On  the  way  to  his  car  one 
morning,  a  man  wanders  across  the 
corner  of  his  neighbor’s  lawn.  The 
neighbor  warns:  “Get  off  my  prop¬ 
erty!”  When  the  man  fails  to  change 
course,  the  neighbor  pulls  out  a  .38' 
and  shoots  him. 

What  should  we  know  about  some¬ 
one  who  overreacts  like  that?  He  is 
scared.  He  feels  threatened  by  his 
neighbors  and  probably  insecure 
about  his  ability  to  protect  against 
the  threat. 

A  confident,  secure  nation  does  not 
shoot  down  commercial  airliners. 
And  no  nation  would  go  to  such  ex¬ 
tremes  to  tell  the  world  it  cannot  be 
violated  unless  it  strongly  believes 
the  world  is  out  to  violate  it.  We  had 
better  watch  our  step.  There  is  a  cor¬ 
nered  rat  in  the  house. 

Barry  Dickson 
Easich  ester,  N.Y.,  Sept.  6, 1983 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

The  loss  of  289  lives  aboard  K.A.L. 
Flight  7  deserves  sober  reflection  in 
addition  to  the  angry  response  of  our 
Administration.  While  there  can  be  no' 
excuse  for  the  Soviet’s  role  in  this  inci¬ 
dent,  we  must  also  ask  whether  or  not 
we  also  contributed  to  this  tragedy. 

The  need  for  this  is  apparent  from 
public  statements  reported  in  The 
Times.  The  South  Koreans  seem  to 
have  been  foils  for  Western  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  past,  for  example  when  a 
K.A.L.  plane  was  shot  down  five 
years  ago  near  Murmansk. 

K.A.L.  statements  make  it  unlikely 
that  Flight  7  had  strayed  off  its  course, 
and  the  pilot  may  have  intentionally 
followed  a  course  over  secret  Soviet 
defense  sites  to  elicit  a  Soviet  alert  and 
thereby  aid  U.S.  electronic  surveil- 
ance.  (We  now  admit  that  a  U.S. 
reconnaissance  plane  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  close  to  the  airliner.) 

Presumably,  if  such  a  scheme  had 
been  in  operation,  we  might  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  an  airliner  would  not  have 
been  shot  down  intentionally,  a  kind 
of  logic  which  might  also  permit  one 
to  back  into  a  buzz  saw. 

Some  key  questions:  Did  the  Ko¬ 
rean  pilot  intentionally  violate  Soviet 
airspace?  Did  U.S.  intelligence  plan 
to  use  this  flight  as  an  opportunity 


for  surveillance?  If  the  answer  is  yes 
to  either  of  these  questions,  we 
should  place  our  own  bouse  in  order, 
as  well  as  bring  retribution  to  the 
Russians.  There  appears  at  least  to 
be  room  for  suspicion  that  South 
Korea  and/or  U.S.  intelligence  may 
have  jeopardized  civilian  lives,  and 
it  is  time  for  an  independent  inquiry 
to  clear  the  record. 

Karl  and  fritzi  Lonberg-Holm 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  4, 1983 

•  . 

To  the  Editor: 

President  Reagan’s  program  for 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  destruction  of  a 
commercial  airplane  is  Muster  and 
makes  us  look  like  a  toothless  tiger. 
What  is  just  as  bad  is  his  cmqriing  this 
tragedy  with  a  can  for  mowed  mill- 


Wheat  for  Nicaragua  (Via  the  U.S.S.R.) 


To  the  Editor: 

If  Hedrick  Smith  finds  the  American 
“two-track"  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  somewhat  inconsistent  (news- 
analysis  Aug.  32).  then  imagine  how  it 
must  appear  to  the  Nicaraguans. 

When  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Managua 
appeared  on  the  national  television 
nightly  news  grandly  announcing  the 
arrival  of  one  small  shipload  of 
wheat,  which  he  eulogized  as  a  sym-1 
bol  of  his  people’s  friendship  and  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  TV  commentator  explained 
that  the  reason  Nicaragua  needed 
grain  from  Russia  was  that  the  U.S. 
had  cut  off  all  such  shipments  two 
years  ago  because  it  claimed  Nicara¬ 
gua  was  getting  too  friendly  with  Rus¬ 


sia.  A  week  later  on  the  same  TV 
news  show  the  same  announcer  re¬ 
ported  without  comment  that  the  U.S. 
had  just  agreed  to  sell  millions  of  tons 
of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  over  the  next 
five  years  and  that  political  consider¬ 
ations  would  not  interrupt  the  flow. 

Will  same  of  that  Iowa  wheat  find  its 
way  to  Managua  soon,  so  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  can  make  another  TV  ap¬ 
pearance?  Would  it  not  be  a  bit  easier 
to  sell  the  grain  directly  to  Nicaragua 
so  that  hungry  people  can  cat  and  the 
people  there  could  see  that  we  can 
send  things  that  are  more  useful  than 
aircraft  carriers  and  C. I. A. -supported 
contras?  Harvey  Cox 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  31, 1983 
The  writer  is  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  University. 


Of  Music,  Nazism  and  Vienna  of  1945 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  regrettable  that  your  Aug.  25' 
news  article  on  Nazi  musicians  ap-. 
pea  red  34  years  too  late  to  have  any 
substantive  effect.  As  an  American 
intelligence  officer  stationed  in 
Vienna  at  the  outset  of  the  occupation 
in  1945, 1  saw,  heard  and  even  partici¬ 
pated  in  some  of  the  events  you  refer 
to.  The  Viennese  musical  world  knew 
precisely  who  had  done  what  and  to 
whom,  and  its  members  discussed 
such  matters  quite  openly. 

For  example,  while  they  revered 
Richard  Strauss  for  his  genius,  they 
mocked  him  for  his  foolish  vanity. 
They  felt  that  a  man  of  his  stature 
need  not  have  accepted  the  honors  the 
Nazis  heaped  on  him. 

They  were  contemptuous  of  con¬ 
ductor  Clemens  Krauss,  whose  Nazi 
sympathies  were  publicly  flaunted, 
but  they  were  wholly  sympathetic  to¬ 
ward  Furtwangler,  who  did  whatever 
he  could  to  protect  and  shield  Jewish 
musicians.  (Menuhin  came  to  Vienna 
and  intervened  on  his  behalf.) 

The  Viennese  idolized  heldentenor 
Max  Lorenz,  who  exiled  himself  from 
Germany  to  protect  his  Jewish  wife. 


Knife  Control 

To  the  Editor: 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  we  seek  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  violent  crime  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  sale  of  handguns.  In  China, 
where  guns  are  not  affordable,  the 
Public  Security  Ministry  has  ordered 
controls  on  the  carrying  of  daggers 
and  switchblades  to  combat  a  wave  of 
killings  and  assaults  (news  story  Sept. 
1).  You  can  bet  there  will  be  a  howl  of 
protest  from  China's  National  Knife 
Association.  Eugene  Shapiro 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1983 


wily  to  And  himself  trapped  after  die 
Anschluss.  They  cheered  Maria  Rein¬ 
ing,  the  Staatsoper  soprano,  whom 
they  suspected —rightly,  as  I  happen 
to  know  —  of  having  secretly  sup¬ 
ported  American  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions  long  before  Hitler’s  defeat. 

As  for  Karajan,  his  excellent  musi¬ 
cianship  was  recognized  as  forth¬ 
rightly  as  was  his  party  affiliation. 
He  was  viewed  as  an  opportunist,  not 
as  a  criminal,  and  he  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  one  young  conductor 
whose  abilities  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  Krips,  then  the  only  untainted 
conductor  of  stature  in  Vienna. 

As  for  Madame  Schwartzkopf,  who 
could  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a 
high-ranking  American  officer  but 
not  on  the  Staatsoper  stage  (from 
which  she  had  been  banished)  when  1 
inquired  about  her  of  the  opera’s 
regisseur,  Ernst  Schneider,  he  said 
that  her  re-engagement  in  the  fall  of 
1945  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
four-power  occupation  commission 
and  that  for  her  to  appear  would  have 
demoralized  the  company. 

Richard  H.  Goldstone 
New  York,  Aug.  31, 1983 


lin  riots  in  1»3, 

Polish  uprisings  in  1956  ana 

reaction  to  the  inva- 

JKKSS'K" 

esssjt!»E~: 

whether  Solidarity,  unlike 
Prague  Spring,  will  b^®‘Lail'rhe 
during  symbol  of  resistance-  ^ 
alleged  K.G.B.  connection  in  the s  at- 
tempton  the  Pope’s  life  has  to  this 
datescarcdy  stirred  comment  from 
church  authorities  .  ^action 

The  Soviet  stake  in  public  reaction 
to  the  shooting  down  ^ 
airliner,  however,  may  be 
ent  order.  Moscow’s  recent  efforts 
neutralize  Western  vigilance  regard¬ 
ing  its  missile  buildup  in  Europeand 
subversion  in  Central  America  by  P* 
pealing  to  elite  groups  appears  ro 
have  a  high  priority.  It  is  possible, 
perhaps  even  likely,  that  the 
may  have  to  recalculate  prospects  for 
these  efforts  after  the  Soviet  pilot 
reported  that  he  had  destroyedhjs 

Arlington,  Va.,  Sept.  3, 1983 


tary  spending,  which  gives  the  Rus¬ 
sians  a  propaganda  tool. .  They  can 
claim  that  this  was  a  provocation  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  get  approval  for  more  military 
spending. 

Surely  the  Administration  can  come 
up  with  a  policy  between  the  limp  ac¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  President 
and  outright  hostilities.  Innocent 
people,  including  Americans,  have 
lost  their'  lives.  Mr.  Reagan  talking 
tough  and  acting  like  an  appeaser  is 
hardly  the  image  we  should  be  project¬ 
ing  to  Moscow  and  the  world. 

Joseph  D.  Poucano 
New  York,  Sept.  6, 1983 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

Once  again.  Western  experts  are 
saying  that  the  U.S.S.R.’s  leaders  are 
sensitive  to  world  opinion  in  the  after- 
math  of  acts  of  barbarism  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Consider  the  record. 

In  the  past.  Kremlin  concerns  fo¬ 
cused  only  on  probable  Western, 
countermeasures  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
arms  in  quelling  efforts  to  win  free¬ 
dom  from  Communist  domination. 
Those  concerns  were  to  be  proved 
unjustified  when  there  was  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  suppression  of  the  East  Ber- 


To  the  Editor: 

Hie  destruction  of  the  South  Korean 
airliner  suggests  that  there  arp  some 
benefits  to  living  in  a  world  in  winch 
various  nations  possess  the  might  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  one  another.  In  a  dif¬ 
ferent  age,  an  incident  such  as  this 
might  well  have  led  to  war.  One  only 
need  remember  the  assassination  of 
Austria’s  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
in  1914  to  realize  how  relatively 
events  escalate  into  major  crises. 

Perhaps  the  senseless  destruction  of 
the  jetliner  would  much  in  the  same 
way  lead  toward  war  if  it  were  not  for 
the  destructive  potential  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  fact  that  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U-S.S.R.  are  fully  capable  of 
annihilating  each  other  causes  both 
nations’  leaders  to  act  with  much 
more  restraint  and  prudence  than  they 
might  otherwise  exhibit. 

As  Americans  continue  to  debate  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  a  robust 
nuclear  defense  posture,  they  should 
be  mindful  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  might  actually  be  something  of  a 
benefit.  Stephen  C.  GEORGE 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  2, 1983 


To  the  Editor: 

.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  re¬ 
cent  tragic  and  irresponsible  downing 
of  a  Korean  commercial  airplane  with 
a  similar  incident  nearly  80  years  ago. 

The  night  of  Oct.  21, 1904,  during  the 
.  Russo-Japanese  War,  units  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Baltic  fleet  en  route  to  the  Far 
East,  apparently  believing  they  had 
-already  .sighted  the  enemy, -opened 
fire  on  British  fishing  trawlers  off  the 
coast  of  England  —  sinking  at  least 
one  and  killing  several  fishermen. 

The  Dogger  Bank  Incident,  as  it 
was  called,  brought  an  indignant  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Russia  close  to  war.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  an  international  commission 
resolved  the  dispute  by  obtaining  the 
necessary  apologies  and  compensa¬ 
tion.  (The  Russian  fleet  steamed  on  to 
meet  total  destruction  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  in  the  Battle  of  Tsushima  Straits 
(May  27,  1905],  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  5,000  officers  and  men. 

Nis- Adolph  Petersen 
Professor  of  History 
Jersey  City  State  College 
Jersey  City,  Sept.  7, 1983 


To  the  Editor: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  board  or 
court  to  investigate  and  adjudicate 
future  air-transport  incidents  that  oc¬ 
casion  loss  of  life  and  property.  The 

board’s  powers  would  be  limited  to  in¬ 
ternational  flights. 

The  need  for  such  a  body  is  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  current  crisis  over  the 
downing  by  the  Soviets  of  a  Korean 
airliner.  The  ahsense  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  legal  process  lends  itself  to  a 
frenzied  escalation  of  rhetoric  on  all 
sides.  It  is  as  if  the  peace  of  the  planet 
were  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  feud¬ 
ing  that  marked  human  communities 
before  there  was  a  law  of  homicide. 

There  are  too  many  hot  spots  on  the 
globe  today  which  can  detonate  a 
world  war.  International  debate  be¬ 
comes  so  inflamed  that  calm  consid¬ 
eration  of  complex  problems  be¬ 
comes  ever  more  difficult.  Each  side, 
without  so  intending,  can  become  a 
prisoner  of  its  own  rhetoric. 

The  court  or  board  should  be  set  up 

in  a  neutral  nation.  Every  nation 
should  be  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  pledg¬ 
ing  itself  to  submit  grievances  to  this 
body  and  to  acceptits  jurisdiction  and 
final  judgment. 

The  shooting  down  of  an  airliner  is 
Inexcusable.  But  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  let  this  tragic  event  lead  to  a  wider 
catastrophe  involving  immeasurably 
more  human  suffering.  .  Air  travel 
today  has  made  19th-century  concep¬ 
tions  of  national  sovereignty  obsolete. 

Richard  J.  Barnet 
Marcus  Raskin,  I.  F.  Stone 
Washington,  Sept.  9, 1983 
The  writers  are  fellows  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Policy  Studies. 
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By  William  Safire 

-  ^A^HINGTON.Sept.  1Q~ 

eh^i7iC  e  7'  Sertl0n  *:  The  Congress 
•Mi  teVe  JW  ...to  declare  Wbr 
‘ r<fJsf  support  armies . ...  to 
taws  wWch  sholi be  neces- 
sary  md  proper  for  carrying  into  Ex-' 
^mtheforegoirigp^^0  ** 

s^t  ^i0n2:  ^  President 
fr™.  **  Conimander-in-Chief  of 

Stoles™*  a**  Nayy  of  the  United 

—  U.S.  Constitution 


-  Fora  couple of  centuriesin  Ameri- 
an  history,  the  war  power  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  eroded  the  war 

_ power  of  the  Congress.  At  the  start  of 
;  .CivU  War*  Congress  .was  hot  in 
s^aon.  President  i-inm!^  did  not 
it  into  session;  instead,  he  assumed 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
■  -wm  tP.the  Congress  “to  suppress  in- 

surrectian*' and  went  to  war.  Months 
iater.  Congress  retroactively  ap- 
.  proved  his  actions. 

A  decade  ago,  after  a  short  unde¬ 
clared  war  in  Korea  and  a  long  unde¬ 
clared  war  in  Vietnam,  Congress  took 
advantage  of  a  scandal-weakened 
President  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Over  President  Nixon's  veto.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  War  Powers  Resolu¬ 
tion,  a  law  requiring  the  President  to 
consult  .with  Congress  before  sending 
troops  abroad  and  to  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  when  troops  “equipped  for  com¬ 
bat”  are  sent  where  hostilities  are  un¬ 
likely  to  erupt.  That’s  the  easy  part. 

The  sticking  point  for  any  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  part  that  wrenches  the  war 
power  away  from  him,  is  the  section 
of  the  law  that  deals  with  the  dispatch 
of  troops  “into  hostilities  or  situations 
where  imroinent  involvenient  in  hos¬ 
tilities  k  clearly  indicated.”  In  that 
'case;  the  President  must  bring  home 
the  troops  within  90  days. unless  Con¬ 
gress  declares  war  or  less  formally 
penmishim.tolet  the  troops  fight. 

Presidents  say  that  law  restricts 

-  their  freedom  of  action  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  But  it  seemed  they  were  stuck 
withthe  shift  in  war  power  back  to  the 
Congress— until  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  dedshnf  about  legislative 

’  vetoes,  :whick  slapped  the  Congress 
down  for  using  a  te<±nique  in  dozens 
.  of  laws  that  infringed' on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  executive  powers. 

Now.  we  db  not  Jknow  which  end  is 
.  up,  The  War.  Powers  Act.  is  on  the 
“%oo®5;;*  fe&Presideptmust.  obe^tbe 

~  rib^vSjePresidait  mas^not  perptit 
unconstitutiooat  encroachments  on 
his  power.  What  to 'do?  : 

.  -  ihis  is  hot  of  those;  nice  legal 

..  conimdrui^-President^Re^gan  sent 
l^marioesinto  Lebanon  last  year, 

-•  combat-equipped,  “with  no  intention 
or  expectationthat  arnjed  forces  will 
beconte  involved  in  hostility.”  In 
the  last  year,  ^Marines  have  died  and 
24  have  been  wounded, ‘  with,  most 
casualties  in  recent  weeks.-  . 

-  Americans  can  see  and  hear  cm 
tiadriiiPlfa  expfosionanear'Marine 
positions.  Air  and  naval  return  fire 
has’  been  ;  directed  at  the  jSyrian- 
batked^AraboiililSamenshelling  our 
Marines:  If  words  have  meaning, 

-  theseare  **hostiIities.” .  v 

-  Thus,  weapproa  ch  thegreat  cocsti- 
;.  tutkmaL  issue:  shboM  the  Presideiit 

obey  or. challenge  the  law?  Should 
Congress  insist  on  compliance  or  set 
precedent  by  closing  its  eyes  to  its  cir¬ 
cumvention? 

You  would  never  know  that  a  funda¬ 
mental;  question; about  the  most  im- 
portant  power  in  government  now 
confronts  us.  Most  of  the.  public  dis- 
cusskm  is  about  wheaher  it  would  be 
seemly  to  withdraw  troops  under  fire, 
or  whether  Mr.  Reagan  has  foimd  his 

quagmi  re  in-getting  involved  with  the 
policing  of  Lebanon. 

At  the  White  House,  spokesmen  are 

doing  contortions  io  avoid  using  act- 
triggering  words  like  “combat”  or 
:■  “hostilities?’  as  ••  the.  President.  .Is 
photographed  telephoning  the  Marine 
commander  that  “whatever  support 
it  takes  to  stop  the  attacks  on  your 
positions”  will  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
Republican  Senate,  Charles  Mathias 
of  Maryland,  who  supports  our  pres¬ 
ence  in  Lebanon,  plans  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  early  next  week, 
while  in  the  Democratic  Bouse,  neo- 
isolationists  want  tb  use  the  act  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  President 

But  the  war-power  debate  is  bigger 
than  Lebanon,  than  intervention  ver¬ 
sus  isolation,  than  partisan  splits.  A 
flaw  has  developed  in  our  fundamen¬ 
tal  charter.  Such  uncertainty  ,  about 
the  division  of  power  is  a  danger  to 
the  nation  in  peacetime,  and  could  be 
catastrophic  at  the  brink  of  war;. 

'  Shall  we  continue  to  avoid  the  prob¬ 
lem  relying  on  a  comity  of  errors  to 
..  enable  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  work  out  some  artful  eva¬ 
sion?  Or  shall  we  have  a  donnybrook,  a . 
.constitutional  crisis  with  accusations 
itusinpation  and  threats  of  impeach- 

is  a  better  way:  let  tbe  Senate' 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  act,  with  Ae  Leba- 
nese  instance  its  case  in  point.  Let  the 
President  call  in  a  battery  of  consutu- 
Srwyereandpubfcb^^ 

a^o^«o*fw1yu>  bring  tbe 

2u  BCTer&e  whoUf  resolved,  but 
£ten  branches  profoundly  disagree, 

.  .it'jStinietogOtofi1®1^15*  ' 


WASHINGTON  —  The  destruction 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  killed 
more  than  269  innocent  people.  U 
probably  eliminated  any  possibility 
of  rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  before  the 
1384  Presidential  elections.  Now,  the 
United  States  will  in  all  likelihood 
have  to  start  deploying  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe. 
The  Kremlin  will  respond  with 
“analogous”  deployments,  and  esca¬ 
lation  of  superpower  tensions  will 
inevitably  follow. 

The  Politburo  must  accept  foil  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  tragedy.  Whether 
orders  came  from  Moscow  or  from 
some  lower-level  military  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Far  East  may  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  establish.  But,  as  the  Russians 
themselves  have  admitted,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Korean  Boeing  747  was 
more  than  an  accident.  As  William  G. 
Hyland,  former  deputy  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser  to  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  has  pointed  out,  the  tragedy  is 
.  that  “the  system  worked.  ”  The  Soviet 
decision-making  chain  predictably 
put  a  greater  premium  on  preventing 
the  escape  of  an  “intruder”  than  on 
protecting  innocent  human  lives. 

The  official  Soviet  explanations  — 
even  if  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
—  demonstrate  a  conviction  that 
shooting  a  jumbo  passenger  jet  out  of 
the  sky  is  a  legitimate  solution  to  the 
security  problem  of  tbe  violation  of 
“sacred”  airspace.  It  is  this  publicly 
proclaimed  sentiment,  more  than  the 
pitiful  inconsistencies  in  Moscow’s 
statements,  that  provides  the  strong¬ 
est  indictment  against  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime. 

But  if  this  Soviet  performance,  is 
plainly  disgusting,  ,  the  Reagan 
team’s  handling  of  the  crisis  is  also 
troubling.  For  the  first  time  since 
coming  to  office,  the  Administration 
was  confronted  with  a  real  emer¬ 
gency  in  relations  with  the  other  su¬ 
perpower —  and  it  failed  to  make  an 
adequate  response. 

Ronald  Reagan’s  reaction 
amounted  to  a  sad  mixture  of  jingois¬ 
tic  rhetoric  and  impotence.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  once  again  has  said  far 
too  much  and  done  far  too  little.  All 
this  wait  down  fairly  well  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  political  scene*.  The  President 
looks  tough  and  willing  to  challenge 
the  Russian  “barbarians,”  although 
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in  fact  he  has  done  little  that  will  ef¬ 
fectively  chasten  the  Soviet  Union . 

The  failure  to  act  may  not  cause 
problems  at  home.  In  fact,  it  may 
have  political  benefits  for  President 
Reagan.  No  one  has  had  to  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  sanctions  —  not 
farmers,  not  arms  controllers,  not 
even  the  State  Department  bureau¬ 
crats  who  (Hit  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
into  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz’s  trip  to  the  European  security 
and  cooperation  conference  in  Ma¬ 
drid  and  did  not  want  to  see  it  can¬ 
celed. 

Similarly,  Mr.  ^Reagan’s  perform¬ 
ance  scored  well  with  Western  Euro¬ 
peans.  There  was  a  sigh  of  relief 
throughout  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  that  the  President  did 
not  press  our  allies  to  take  drastic 
steps  against  Moscow  and  did  not  dis¬ 
rupt  talks  on  intermediate-range  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  Some  commentators, 
found  the  American  rhetoric  some¬ 
what  excessive  and  in  poor  taste.  But 
talk  is  cheap  —  and,  by  now,  most 
people  expect  as  much  from  Ronald 
Reagan. 

But  what  about  the  effect  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  posturing  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

By  now,  Moscow  undoubtedly  sees 
that  the  incident  badly  damages  the 
Soviet  image  abroad  —  particularly 
in  Western  Europe,  where  the  Krem¬ 
lin  had  hoped  to  head  off  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  new  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles.  Many  in  the  Administration 
are  undoubtedly  pleased.  What  they 
fail  to  sed  is  that  there  is  more  Lo  a  1 
relationship  with  the  other  super¬ 
power  than  putting  it  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  The  United  States  has  no  alter¬ 
native  to  sharing  the  planet  with  the 
Soviet  empire.  And  dealing  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  Russians  requires 
more  than  building  public  support  in 
the  West  for  a  strong  defense.  Con¬ 
veying  United  States  interests  and  in¬ 
tentions  to  the  Russians  themselves  is 
at  least  of  equal  importance. 

On  this  score,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 


tration  has  clearly  failed.  On  one 
hand,  the  American  reaction  virtu¬ 
ally  precluded  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  cooperation  in  clarifying  the 
Korean  airliner  mystery.  It  would 
have  been  out  of  character  anyway 
for  secretive,  suspicious  and  self- 
righteous  Politburo  members  to 
3dmil  tbe  truth.  But  the  United  States 
gave  the  Kremlin  little  choice  but  to 
try  to  cover-up  what  happened  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  1. 

Even  before  Yuri  V.  Andropov — he 
was  allegedly  vacationing  —  and  his 
colleagues  had  a  chance  to  return  to 
Moscow  and  ascertain  what  hap¬ 
pened,  the  United  States  launched  an 
indictment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Just 
hours  after  the  disaster,  Mr.  Shultz 
charged  that  there  could  be  “no  ex¬ 
cuse  whatsoever  for  this  appalling 
act.”  Charles  M.  Lichtenstein,  the 
United  States’  deputy  permanent  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  that  the  incident  “revealed  tbe 
true  nature  of  Soviet  totalitarianism 
and  the  threat  it  poses  to  all  people  — 
those  living  under  its  yoke  and  those 
still  free  of  its  domination.”  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  lumself  accused  the  Soviet  Union 
of  "aggression,”  “massacre,”  “fla¬ 
grant”  lies,  a  “savage  crime,”  and  a 
“barbaric”  and  “terrorist”  act. 

Carried  away  with  Its  own  heated 
charges,  the  Administration  seems  to 
have  willfully  ignored  the  evidence 
that  the  Russians’  action  may  have 
been  more  confused  than  purposeful, 
more  incompetent  than  criminal. 

In  fact,  tapes  of  the  Soviet  intercep¬ 
tors’  conversation  with  ground  con¬ 
trol  and  other  data  collected  by  the 
United  States  suggest  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  may  have  initially  mistaken 
Flight  007  for  an  American  surveil¬ 
lance  plane,  the  RC-135.  Soviet 
fighter  planes  may  never  have  identi¬ 
fied  the  Boeing  747  as  a  passenger 
airliner  and  they  may  indeed  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  communicate  with  it — al¬ 
though  perhaps  half-heartedly.  And  if 
United  States  civil  aircraft  engineers 
still  can  not  explain  how  the  Boeing 


7-47,  with  its  foolproof  backup  sys¬ 
tems,  could  manage  to  stray  so  far  off 
course,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  Soviet  air  defense  com¬ 
manders. 

In  the  face  of  a  full-scale  American 
propaganda  assault,  tbe  Politburo  re¬ 
sponded  predictably  with  a  cover-up 
—  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
self-righteousness  and  indignation 
that  Washington  was  exploiting  the 
situation  to  discredit  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime.  Why  didn’t  the  Kremlin  merely 
explain  what  happened?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime:  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  publicly 
challenged  from  abroad,  its  instinct 
is  to  close  ranks  and  launch  a  counter¬ 
offensive.  Its  greatest  fear  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  weak  —  especially  when  it  is 
confronted  by  what  it  perceives  as  a 
dangerous  adversary  like  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

What  is  ironic  is  that  after  provok¬ 
ing  Moscow  with  verbal  blasts,  the 
Administration  chose  essentially  to 
conduct  business  as  usual.  This  can 
only  reinforce  Soviet  leaders*  notion 
that  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
bark  at  the  Soviet  empire  whenever 
possible,  but  reluctant  to  bite  even 
when  necessary.  And  rhetoric  not 
matched  by  action  is  received  in  tbe 
Politburo  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  anger  —  hardly  conducive  to  the 
kind  of  open,  constructive  discussion 
that  should  be  possible  between  su¬ 
perpowers  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  Shultz  has  undoubtedly  discov¬ 
ered  this  during  his  ill-advised  trip  to 
Madrid.  It  was  both  counterproduc¬ 
tive  and  inappropriate  to  proceed 
with  meeting  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  It  was 
also  a  mistake  for  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  not  to  cancel  its  attendance  at 
a  conference  on  international  com¬ 
munications  in  the  Soviet  city  of 
Tashkent.  Finally,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  could  effectively  chasten  the 
Soviet  Union  by  expelling  at  least  61 
of  the  known  Soviet  spies  in  the 
United  States — at  least  one  for  every 
American  citizen  killed  on  Flight  007. 

Some  moderates  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  hoped  that  the  tough  talk  would 
serve  as  a  smoke  screen  for  continu¬ 
ing  arms  control  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  in  the  end  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  either 
to  punish  the  Russians  or  cooperate 
with  them.  In  this,  at  least,  we  are 
consistent.  Ronald  Reagan  may  be 
comforted  —  Jimmy  Carter  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 


'  SANTIAGO,  Chile  —  Returning  to 
Chite  after  10  years  of  forced  exile,  I 
am  shacked  by  all  that  has  changed.  I 
am  also  shocked  by  what  remains  the 
same.. .  ... 

.  Everything  seems  so  normal  — 
much  too  normal.  The  same  birds 
awaken  me  each  morning  that  used  to 
do  so  a  decade  ago,  before  a  military 
coup  crushed  democracy.  Somehow, 
.  I  expected  the  birds  to  sing  differ¬ 
ently  under  a  dictator.  1  imagined 
that  the  terror  would  have  modified 
even  the.  taste  of  food  and  the  way 
people  laugh.  But  everyday  life  ap¬ 
pears  much  as  it  was  when  I  left. 
Other  things^  however,  have  indeed 
changed. 

I  had  read  that  Gen.  Augusto  Pino¬ 
chet’s  model  of  development  had 
created  a  new  and  opulent  social 
class,  but  nothing  could  prepare  me 
for  what  I  felt  when,  after  passing 
through  a  v  irtuaHy  unaltered  Santia¬ 
go,  I  reached  the  barrio  alto  —  the 
hill-slope  neighborhood  where  the 
privileged  classes  of  Chfle  tradition¬ 
ally  reside.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
city  that  is  unrecognizable.  I  found 
myself  being  guided,  like  a  tourist, 
along  unknown  avenues  filled  with 
hundreds  of  glass  towers  and  shop¬ 
ping  malls,  splendid  gardens  and  effi¬ 
cient  freeways.  I  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  Chile.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
stepped  into  one  of  the  nicer  suburbs 
of  a  metropolis  back  in  the  States.  In 
just  10  years,  a  modernized ,  sleek  and 
exclusive  dty-in-itself  had  arisen,  as 
if  from  nowhere. 

There  has  always  been,  in  Chile  as 
in  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  an.  abys¬ 
mal  distance  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.But  those  who  livein  these  coun¬ 
tries  find  ways  of  disguising  that  dis¬ 
tance  or  ignoring  it.  My  years  away 
from  home  have  given  back  to  me  not 
only  the  possibility  of  measuring  that 
distance  blit  of  overwhelming  me 
with  the  stark,  irrefutable  evidence  of 
its  malignant  growth.  Only  a  few 
miles  from  tbe  barrio  alto  is  the  price 

Ariel  Dorfmdn,  a  Chilean  writer  who 
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that  Chile  must  pay  for  so  much  os¬ 
tentatious  luxury  for  a  few:  the  slums 
where  millions  of  impoverished  Chi¬ 
leans  live  in  squalor.  When  I  left 
Chile,  these  people  had  been  poor. 
When  I  came  back,  1  discovered  that 
General  Pinochet  had  performed  the 
considerable  miracle  of  making  them 
even  more  miserable,  stranding  them 
even  further  from  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

Visting  one  shantytown,  I  realized 
that  these  people  have  lived  an  exile 
more  terrible  than  my  own.  They 
may  have  had  the  comfort  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  could  speak 
Spanish  while  I  had  to  learn  foreign 
languages  and  read  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  street  signs,  but  they  have  been 
turned  into  strangers  in  their  own 
land.  They  have  not  only  been  denied 
a  decent  life  but  also  the  means  to 


protest  against  that  denial. 

What  is  true  of  them  Is  true  of  most 
Chileans,  even  those  in  a  better  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  It  is  as  if  Chile  had  been 
struck  by  a  plague.  I  am  scandalized 
by  the  physical  ruin  of  my  country. 
The  economic  crisis,  the  worst  in  our 
history,  touches  everybody. 

I  drove  through  the  industrial  belt 
of  Santiago  and  it  was  like  visiting  a 
ghost  town.  Stores  are  empty.  Most  of 
my  friends  and  family  are  unem¬ 
ployed  or  hold  only  part-time  jobs. 
Though  it  is  winter,  there  is  no  heat¬ 
ing  in  tbe  house  where  I  am  living: 
Money  must  be  used  for  more  urgent 
matters. 

And  yet;  in  this  land  without  a  free 
press,  this  land  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  jailed  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  where  exile  and  violence 
and  lying  have  become  as  natural  as 


Etchings  by  Chari  m  Bragg 

breathing  air,  the  predominant  mood 
is  not  despair.  People  know,  of 
course,  that  General  Pinochet  still 
bolds  power.  He  can  still  order  his 
troops  to  murder,  and  be  does.  He  can 
still  torture,  and  does.  He  can  still 
transmit  his  most  incoherent 
thoughts  into  each  borne  whenever  he 
so  desires,  and  he  so  desires  inces¬ 
santly.  But  a  dictator  cannot  last  un¬ 
less  be  rules  the  minds,  as  well  as  the 
bodies,  of  his  people.  If  he  cannot 
make  their  dreams  coincide  with  his 
promises,  and  their  fears  coincide 
with  his  threats,  be  isJosL  I  am  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  returned  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  General  Pinochet  has  lost 
control  over  the  dreams  of  Chile.  Day 
by  day,  I  am  witnessing  the  rebirth  of 
this  country. 

Living  under  the  shadow  of  violence 
and  rage,  people  have  somehow  found 
the  courage  to  demand,  over  and  over, 
the  return  to  democracy,  to  dream  a 
country  where  it  is  abnormal  that  men 
can  come  in  the  night  and  make  you 
disappear,  a  country  where  it  is  aber¬ 
rant  that  four  square  miles  of  a  city 
have  grown  wondrously  while  every¬ 
thing  else  stagnates.  People  are  no 
longer  afraid.  At  night,  they  bang  pots 
and  pans  to  protest  as  if  they  were  in 
front  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  in  tbe 
daytime  they  march  and  congregate 
and  openly  discuss  ways  of  ridding 
themselves  of  the  tyrant.  I'faave  seen 
them  risk  the  bullets  and  the  beatings 
and  the  dogs.  I  have  seen  them  bring  a 
multitude  of  defiant  Chilean  flags  to 
tbe  airport  to  greet  returning  exiles. 

Slowly,  another  sort  of  country  is 
emerging,  a  country  where  I  do  not 
feel  like  a.  stranger.  1  love  the  binds 
and  the  mountains  and  the  smell  of 
fruit.  I  love  to  play  with  the  nephews 
who  were  born  during  these  10  years. 
But  what  makes  me  feel  really  at 
home  is  the  rebirth  of  my  country. 

To  clean  this  land  will  not  be  easy. 
Dictators  do  not  only  impoverish  soci¬ 
ety.  They  corrupt  and  soil  its  soul. 
They  sow  mistrust  and  division. 

But  it  is  good  to  be  home  and  to  be 
able  to  say  that  not  only  the  birds 
awaken  me  every  morning.  It  is  so 
good  to  be  able  to  tell  the  world  that 
my  country  is  alive. 


WASHINGTON 


The 

Changing 

Mood 

By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  10  —  The 
Congress  is  coming  back  from  its 
summer  vacation,  but  this  time  not 
just  to  tbe  same  humdrum  problems. 
It  faces  the  last  session  of  the  old  year 
and  the  coming  struggles  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  year  under  different 
circumstances. 

Somehow,  In  a  few  short  weeks,  the 
political  climate  has  changed  more 
than  the  weather.  Nothing  has' been 
lost  but  everything  seems  more 
threatened.  The  mood  is  more  solemn 
and  troubled,  people  more  aware  of 
the  accidents  and  mortality  of  life. 

To  begin,  the  cast  of  characters  in 
the  Senate  is  different.  Senator  Henry 
“Scoop”  Jackson  of  Washington  wifi 
be  absent.  John  Tower  of  Texas,  like 
the  Republican  leader,  Howard 
Baker  of  Tennessee,  decided  not  to 
seek  re-election.  Nobody  here  will  say 
that  the  loss  of  these  three  men  won't 
make  a  difference. 

Also,  while  the  Congress  was  in  re¬ 
cess,  the  world,  unfortunately,  didn’t 
stand  still.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Is¬ 
rael,  Menachem  Begin,  left  the  stage 
in  sadness,  and  left  the  mess  in  Leba¬ 
non  to  the  international  peacekeeping 
force  —  mainly  to  the  U.S.  Marines, 
who  are  now  under  fire  in  a  civil  war 
where  there  is  no  government  and  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  peace. 

Now  there  are  U.S.  warships  within 
artillery  range  of  Beirut,  and  aircraft 
carriers  off  the  Caribbean  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coasts  of  the  warring  factions  in 
Central  America,  and  the  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  be  asking  why . 

The  main  change  took  place  in  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations,  not  in  the  course  of 
weeks,  but  in  those  few  ghastly 
minutes  when  269  people  were  shot 
into  the  sea  by  Soviet  missiles.  One 
can  only  imagine  their  imploring 
cries. 

No  doubt  many  more  lives  were  lost 
in  Afghanistan,  Southeast  Asia  and 
Central  America  in  this  mad  struggle 
between  the  nuclear  giants  for  power 
and  position.  But  this  sudden  act  of 
brutality  will  probably  be  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  even  more  outra¬ 
geous  affronts  to  human  decency  are 
forgotten. 

It  has  certainly  changed  tbe  politi¬ 
cal  climate  in  Washington  and  in 
most  of  the  world.  It  has  done  every¬ 
thing  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  the  new 
Government  of  Yuri  Andropov  in 
Moscow  was  seeking  to  avoid. 

*  it- has  embarrassed- the  leaders  of 
the  “peace  movement.”  It  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  improved  the  chances  for  a 
larger  U.S.  defense  budget,  including 
appropriations  for  the  controversial 
MX  missile.  It  has  almost  certainly 
assured  the  emplacement  of  new  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  in  West  Germany, 
Britain  and  Italy.  And  it  has  helped 
President  Reagan's  chances  of  re- 
election,  which  presumably  was  not 
one  of  Mr.  Andropov’s  major  objec¬ 
tives. 

Even  so,  there  are  some  consola¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  steady  in 
this  crisis.  He  has  talked  tough  but 
acted  cautiously,  which  has  infuri¬ 
ated  his  hawks,  but  is  better  than  the 
other  way  around. 

Also,  tbe  Russians  have  destroyed 
the  popular  illusion  that  they  are  the 
best  propagandists  in  the  world,  hav¬ 
ing  demonstrated  in  this  plane 
tragedy  that  they  may  be  the  worst. 

A  less  consoling  thought  is  that  this 
tragedy  was  handled  so  clumsily  by 
Moscow,  and  so  clearly  against  the 
Soviet  Union’s  own  political  interests, 
that  one  has  to  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Andropov  is  really  in  charge,  or 
whether  the  Soviet  military  com¬ 
manders  are  calling  tbe  shots  —  as 
they  did  this  most  recent  me  that  has 
damaged  the  Soviet  Union  around  the 
world. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Back 
to  Geneva,  one  hopes,  to  the  main 
question  of  tbe  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  may  be  the  only  place 
where  the  Russians  can  take  specific 
actions  that  might  convince  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  and  the  Congress 
that  they  want  to  halt  the  drift  back  to 
the  cold  war.  A  continuation  of  the 
present  slanging  match  at  this 
month’s  meeting  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  in  New  York 
is  not  likely  to  be  helpful,  and  may 
make  things  even  worse  than  they 
now  are,  if  that’s  possible.  But  a 
major  offer  by  Moscow  to  take  an¬ 
other  “walk  in  the  woods”  to  try  to 
reach  a  nuclear  compromise  might 
change  the  mood  in  Washington. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  now 
dominating  the  thought  of  Washing¬ 
ton —  these  and  the  coming  Presiden¬ 
tial  election.  They  are  quite  different 
from  the  issues  of  a  few  months  ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the 
focus  here  was  on  the  reviving  econ¬ 
omy  —  and  this  is  still  the  dominant 
political  question  —  but  between  Me¬ 
morial  Day  and  Labor  Day,  the 
Democrats  began  to  get  their  natural 
constituencies,  if  not  their  policies, 
together,  and  the  Republicans  began 
to  worry  about  the  disenchantment  of 
tbe  farmers,  the  unemployed  indus¬ 
trial  workers  and  the  women  voters, 
who  seem  less  impressed  by  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  good  looks  and  sweet  talk  than 
by  his  militaristic  policies. 

Co  it's  going  to  be  a  long,  hot  politi¬ 
cal  autumn  after  a  steamy  summer, 
with  different  questions  and  a  chang¬ 
ing  cast  of  characters,  with  every¬ 
body  waiting  to  see  whether  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  decides  to  run  again  on  a  tough 
anti-Soviet  platform,  or  whether  he 
will  concentrate  at  Geneva  on  tbe 
main  question  of  controlling  nuclear 
weapons. 
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Broadway  Bets  on  the  Musical 
-And,  as  Usual,  on  the  British 


By CAROL LAWSON 


Broadway  is  changing  its 
tune  this  season.  Gone  is  the 
reliance  of  seasons  past  on 
musicals  flown  in  from  Lon¬ 
don  or  trucked  in  from  Off 
Broadway  theaters.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
dependence  in  recent  years  on  reviv¬ 
als  of  vintage  musicals  that  everyone 
knows  by  heart.  This  year,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  an  brand  new  musicals  —  a 
trend  so  old-fashioned  that  it  seems 
downright  radical. 

The  coming  crop  of  musicals  is  new 
through  and  through,  from  book  to 
music  to  lyrics.  Not  one  among  them 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  songs  of  a  famous 
composer  —  a  popular  pattern  of  the 
mud  cal  theater  in  recent  years.  Nor 
will  there  be  a  "book”  by  the  likes  of 
T.  S.  Eliot,  in  the  style  of  "Cats." 

This  year's  new  musicals  were  cul¬ 
tivated  from  scratch  for  one  bold  and 
daring  purpose:  to  make  a  splash  on  a 
Broadway  stage.  The  first,  "La  Cage 
aux  Folies,”  has  already  opened,  and 
the  long  lines  at  the  Palace  are 
spreading  cheer  throughout  the  thea¬ 
ter  industry. 

What  about  plays?  Once  again,  the 
British  are  coming.  -  Broadway 
producers  with  second  homes  on  the 
Concorde  have  mined  London  thea¬ 
ters  for  “product,"  as  they  call' the 
blood  and  sweat  of  playwrights,  to 
sell  in  New  York.  They  seem  to  prefer 
to  ignore  the  fact  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  "Cats”  and  the  limited  run  of 
“Plenty,”  eight  of  the  10  British  im¬ 
ports  last  season  failed  to  generate 
much  business. 

Still,  the  prevailing  thinking  on 
Broadway  is  that  any  play  that  re¬ 
ceived  decent  reviews  in  London  is 
somehow  a  good  bet.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  widely  believed  that  a  new 
American  play  is  the  worst  kind  of 
bet.  Long  gone  axe  the  days  when 
Broadway  producers  performed  the 
creative  function  of  nurturing  new 
works.  They  have  defaulted  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  to  Off  Broadway  and  regional 
theaters.  And  so,  once  again,  new 
American  plays  will  be  almost  non¬ 
existent  on  Broadway.  One  has  to 
wonder  how  such  American  classics 
as  Tennessee  Williams’s  “Glass 
Menagerie”  and  Arthur  Miller's 
“Death  of  a  Salesman,”  both  due  to 
return  this  season  to  the  scene  of  their 
original  triumphs  on  Broadway, 
would  have  fared  in  today's  timid  cli¬ 
mate. 

“Death  of  a  Salesman”  will  star 
Dustin  Hoffman,  who  has  been  away 
from  the  New  York  stage  since 
“Jimmy  Shine”  in  1988.  “The  Glass 
Menagerie”  is  being  mounted  for 
Jessica  Tandy,  an  energetic  marvel 
at  the  age  of  74,  and  Amanda  Plum¬ 
mer. 

Other  stars  this  season  will  be  An¬ 
thony  Quinn  in  a  revival  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  “Zorba”;  Anthony  Newley,  play¬ 
ing  the  title  role  in  the  new  musical 


Among  other  musicals  coming  this 
season  are  two  concerning  black 
families.  One,  “The  Tap  Dance  Kid,” 
is  the  story  of  a  10-year-old  boy  whose 
father  wants  him  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
lawyer,  but  the  kid  wants  to  dance. 
The  other  show,  “Amen  Corner,” 
based  on  James  Baldwin's  play,  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  becomes  a 
preacher  in  Harlem. 

There  will  also  be  a  show  called 
“Baby,”  a  look  at  the  explosive 
changes  In  the  relationships  of  three 
couples  when  a  tiny  infant  bursts  into 
their  lives.  And  the  season  will  see  the 
debut  of  Garry  Trudeau  as  a  librettist 
and  lyricist  with  “Doonesbury,”  a 
musical  adaptation  of  his  wildly  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  strip. 

“Zorba”  is  the  only  musical  revival 


Patricia  Schuman 
sings  in  the  A 
Peter  Brook  A I 
staging  of  jK 

“Carmen.” 


third-rate  British  acting  troupe  as  it 
performs  an  inane  sex  farce  titled 
“Nothing  On”  in  a  calamity-ridden 
tour  of  backwater  towns. 

As  for  new  American  plays, 
“Brothers,"  starring  Carroll  O’Con¬ 
nor,  is  the  only  one  booked  into  a 
Broadway  theater.  Mr.  O’Connor, 
who  is  coming  to  Broadway  for  the 
first  time  after  a  long  career  as  tele¬ 
vision's  Archie  Bunker,  will  play  a 
union  leader  in  a  New  England  ship¬ 
building  town.  “Brothers”  has  yet  to 
begin  its  out-of-town  tryout,  and  just 
about  anything  could  happen  before 
its  scheduled  New  York  opening.  But 
already  George  Sibbald,  the  author, 


•  “Chaplin”  a 
new  musical, 
stars  Anthony  Newley,  . 
above.  Left,  Dustin 

Hoffman  is  in  Arthur 
gfe  Miller’s  “Death 
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that  has  been  booked  so  far.  Anthony 
Quinn  will  again  be  playing  the  bold, 
lusty  character  he  played  in  the  film 
“Zorba  the  Greek.”  Only  this  time, 
Mr.  Quinn  will  have  to  sing  —  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  he  readily  concedes  is  terri¬ 
fying  enough  to  make  a  strong  man 
want  to  hide. 

A  number  of  stars  will  be  repeating 
roles  they  recently  played  in  London 
—  Rex  Harrison  in  George  Bernard 


A  number  of  stars  —  Rex  Harrison, 
Peter  Ustinov  and  Ben  Kingsley — will 
recreate  roles  they  played  in  London. 


“Chaplin”;  and  Rex  Harrison, 
Jeremy  Irons,  Ben  Kingsley,  Dorothy 
Loudon,  Rosemary  Harris  and  Peter 
Ustinov — all  in  British  plays. 

With  few  exceptions  —  Mr.  Newley 
in  “Chaplin,”  Kate  Burton  in  “Doo¬ 
nesbury”  and  Hinton  Battle  in  “The 
Tap  Dance  Kid”  —  the  new  musicals 
are  taking  a  daring  approach  to  cast¬ 
ing.  There  are  going  to  be  several  lit¬ 
tle-known  or  completely  unknown  ac¬ 
tors  in  leading  roles.  This  could  be  a 
season  of  big  breaks  for  a  group  of  as¬ 
piring  performers. 

Both  “Chaplin”  and  another  new 
musical,  “Marilyn  an  American 
Fable,"  will  bring  to  the  stage  the  life 
stories  of  legendary  Hollywood  stars. 
Tuere  are  already  reports  that . 
"Chaplin”  is  having  problems  la  Las 
Angeles,  where  it  is  trying  out.  But 
wiiat  would  a  Broadway  season  be 
without  such  reports? 


Shaw's  1920  comedy  “Heartbreak 
House,”  which  will  open  Circle  In  the 
Square’s  season;  Ben  Kingsley  in 
“Edmund  Kean,”  a  one-man  show 
about  the  great  British  actor  of  the 
early  1 9th  century;  and  Peter  Ustinov 
in  his  latest  play,  "Beethoven’s 
Tenth,”  which  gives  Beethoven  a 
chance  to  come  back  to  earth  and  see 
what  goes  on  in  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety. 

Jeremy  Irons  will  make  his  Broad¬ 
way  debut  in  Tom  Stoppard's  comedy 
“The  Real  Thing,"  ewe  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  past  West  End  season. 
Mike  Nichols  is  to  direct  the  play,  Mr. 
Stoppard's  most  personal  to  date, 
which  concerns  the  amorous  travails 
of  a  brilliant,  arrogant  playwright. 

Dorothy  Loudon  will  head  an 
American  cast  in  “Noises  Off,”  Mi¬ 
chael  Frayn’s  London  comedy  spoof¬ 
ing  the  theater.  The  play  follows  a 


who  makes  a  living  as  a  carpenter  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  is  en¬ 
joying  an  opportunity  that  most 
American  playwrights  don’t  even 
dream  of  anymore. 

At  Lincoln  Center,  the  good  news  is 
that  the  beleaguered  Vivian  Beau-, 
moot  Theater  will  be  open  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years  with  a  Paris  im¬ 
port  —  Peter  Brook’s  radical,  80- 
minute  staging  of  Bizet's  opera  "Car¬ 
men.”  But  the  bad  news  is  that  the 
Beaumont  still  has  no  plans  for 
resuming  its  own  productions. 

Oft  Broadway,  there  will  be  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  new  musicals  by  some  big 
Broadway  names  who  want  to  work, 
for  a  change,  away  from  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  main  arena.  "Sunday  in 
the  Park  With  George”  by  Stephan 
Sondheim  and  James  Lapine  will 
open  at  Playwrights  Horizons;  and 
John  Kander,  Fred  Ebb  and  Terrence 
McNally  have  written  a  show  called 
“The  Rink”  for  Liza  Minnelli  and 
Chita  Rivera,  who  will  play  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  mother  in  Coney  Island. 

At  the  Public  Theater,  Joseph  Papp 
has  on  his  schedule  “The  Human 
Comedy,”  Galt  MacDermot’s  new 
musical  based  on  William  Saroyan's 
play;  “Lenny  and  the  Heartbreak- 
ers,”  a  new  musical  presenting  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  as  a  computer  artist; 
and  David  Hwang’s  latest  play. 

Christopher  Durang  mid  Wendy 
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Peter  Ustinov,  above,  returns  to  Broadway  ss  th.  star  of 
his  own  play,  “Bcthoven’s  Tenth,”  and  Baton  Battle 

dances  in  “The  Tap  Dance  KM."  a  new  nuiMeai 


Wasserstein  will  have  new  plays 
opening  at  Playwrights  Horizons.  The 
Manhattan  Theater  Club  will  present 
the  American  premiere  of  three  one- 
act  plays  by  Harold  Pinter.  And  Tina 
Howe’s  “Painting  Churches,”  which 
received  rave  reviews  during  its  lim¬ 
ited  run  last  season,  will  reopen  with 
Elizabeth  McGovern  in  the  cast. 

Much  more  will  take  place  in  the 
New  York  theater  this  season,  but  the 
rest  of  the  scenario  is  anyone's  guess; 
The  only  thing  that  remains  certain 
about  a  New  York  theater  season 
year  afteryear  is  that  it  promises  to 
be  a  show  in  itself.  Sure  bets  have  a 
way  of  misfiring.  Projects  that  sound 
disastrous  occasionally  have  a  way  of 
turning  into  magic.  Before  the  new 
season  comes  to  a  dose  next  spring,  - 
we  are  certain  to  see,  in  the  adoring . 
words  of  Moss  Hart,  yet  another 
round  of  the  New  York  theater  play¬ 
ing  out  “its  idiocies  as  well  as  its 
glories.” 
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Rex  Harrison  is  in  Shaw's 
“Heartbreak  House” 


WAITING  M  THE  WINGS 


“Edmund  Kean,”  a  one-man  play 
starring  Ben  Kingsley.  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son,  Sept.  19  through  Nov.-26. 

“Chaplin,”  a  musical  starring  An¬ 
thony  Newley.  iBook,  music  and  lyrics 
by  Mr.  Newley  and  Stanley  Ralph 
Ross.  Mark  Hellinger,  mid-October. 


4  “Heartbreak  House,”  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw's  comedy  starring  Rex 
Harrison  and  Rosemary  Harris.  Cir¬ 
cle  in  the  Square,  Nov.  15. 

"The  Glass  Menagerie”  by  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams,  starring  Jessica  Tandy 
and  Amanda  Plummer.  Eugene 
O’Neill;  Dec.  1. 


“Zorba,”  with  Anthony  Quinn  in  a  '  ■  „  .  _  _ 

revival  of  the  1968  musical  by  Joseph  Brothers,  a  play  by  George  Stb- 
Stein,  John  Kander.  and  Fred  Ebb.  teId-  starring  Carroll  O'Connor.  Ro- 
Broadway,  OcL  16.  yale.Dec.  4. 


“Marilyn:  An  American  Fable,”  a 
new  musical  about  Marilyn  Monroe. 
Minskoff,  early  November. 

“Amen  Corner,”  a  musical  by 
Philip  Rose,  Peter  Udell  and  Garry 
Sherman.  Nederlander,  Nov.  7. 

"Doonesbury,”  a  musical  by  Gariy 
Trudeau  and  Elizabeth  Swados.  Bilt- 
more,  Nov.  ID. 

"Carmen,”  Petes:  Brook’s  staging 
of  Bizet’s  opera.  Vivian  Beaumont, 
Nov.  15. 


“Baby,”  a  musical  by  Sybilie  Pear¬ 
son,  David  Shire  and  Richard  Maltby 
Jr.  Ethel  Barrymore,  Nov.  20. 


“The  Tap  Dance  KM,”  a  musical 
by  Charles  Blackwell,  Hairy  Krieger 
and  Robert  Lorick.  Broadhurst.  early 
December. 

“Noises  Off,”  a  comedy  by  Michael 
Frayn,  starring  Dorothy  Loudon. 
Brooks  Atkinson,  Dec.  11. 

“The  Seal  Thing,”  a  play  by  Tam 
Stoppard,  starring  Jeremy  Irons. 
Theater  toJbeannounced,  December. 

•  “Death  of  a  Salesman”  by  Arthur 
Miller,  starring  Dustin  Hoffman. 
Theater  to  be  announced,  February. 

Note:  Opening  dates  are  subject  to 
change,  j 
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They’ve  learned  how  $22.3  billion  in  assets 
provides  resources  for  innovative  trade  packages.' 

Arid  they're  finding,  in  360  banking  offices  ip  14 
countries,  specialists  who  can  tailor  financing,  .  -J",  v>- 

steamiine  documentation  and  facilitate  transactions.  .  - 

BankHapoalim,  one  of  the  world’s  300  leading  ^  . 

banks,  and  among  the  world’s  top  50  in  profitability-  .  *  1 

Integrating  60  years  of  experience  into  a  personalized  \  i 

approach  to  international  trade. 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about  —  -  ,  .  . 


>  Bank  Hapoalim 

Ifcid  Office:  50  RolhsehlW  Hvd..  65l»Td  Aviv.  biad.  Tel;  (03)  62811) 


m  Thebanktotalkto. 


New<  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  Phitedrfphia  *  Boston  •  Miam  •  Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Loudon  ♦  Manchester 
Paris  •  Zurich  •  Luxembourg  •  Buenos  Aires  •  Sao  ftuk>  •  Cmacas  * Mexico  City  •  Montevideo •  ftmta  del fsjje 
Panama  City  •  Cayman  Islands  And  over  340  blanches  ofthe  group  in  kraef 
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GENERALLY  Speaking,  politics 
:,nd  tourism  should  not  mix.  And 
ni.Ki  lo.urisis  could  nol  care  less 
iihout  :.i  country's  political  system  or 
*f»  diplomacy  as  long  as  the)  are 
'ure  of  having  ;i  good  time  there  and 
«rnjit>  in”  its  tourism  facilities. 

Kir  year*  this  has  been  the  case 
"f  Israelis  who  have  enjoyed  vaca- 
li^ns  1,1  Spain  despite  the 
a^pmalous  state  oT  relations 
..he twee n  our  two  countries,  which 
to  ihi<  day  have  no  formal 
diplomatic  tics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  direct  flights  betwen 
Madrid  and  Tel  Aviv  by  Spain's 
Iberia  Airlines  and  El  A I  last  month 
has  sharpened  interest  between  the 
lwo  countries  in  promoting  tourism 
and  trade.  However,  this  only 
brought  in  its  wake  the  inevitable 
question  being  asked  by  both 
.Spaniards  and  Israelis:  Why  are 
there  no  formal  diplomatic 
relations? 

£*  nie  Spaniards  are  not  even 
aware  that  their  countries  don’t 
recognize  each  other.  One  Israeli 
tourist  in  Spain  said  that  a  Spaniard 
he  had  befriended,  when  told  his 
country  didn't  have  an  ambassador 
in  Israel,  indignantly  asked  him, 
"Are  we  that  unimportant?” 

The  question  was,  of  course,  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
organized  group  of  Israeli  jour¬ 
nalists  who  recently  visited  Spain  as 
guests  uf  Iberia  and  El  Al,  part  of 
the  two  airlines’  project  to  boost 
tourism  and  trade  between  the  two 
voun  tries. 

In  this  ease,  tourism  won  out  over 
polities,  for  the  matter  of  normaliza¬ 
tion  of  relations  remained  very 
rr\ch  in  the  air  —  while  our  Spanish 
hosts  made  a  particularly  strong 
point  in  their  ability  to  increase  . 
Kr.ieli  lourism  to  Spain. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  balance  of 
tourism  will  remain  heavily  in 
favour  of  Spain  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  although  there  are  also 
prospects  for  an  increase  in  Spanish 
victors  to  Israel. 


LET  IIS  DEAL  with  the  political 
side  of  Lhe  Spanish-Israeli  scene 
1  first.  Of  course,  our  hosts  repeated¬ 
ly  stressed  the  decisive  role  of  Jews 
in  the  formation  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula's  culture  in  its  earliest 
wages  and  also  the  fact  that  500 
{.J::r>  after  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
from  Spain.  Ladino  is  still 
spoken  by  many  Jews  in  Israel. 

1  Rather  naively  I  asked  one 
Iberian  official  if  he  could  under¬ 
stand  Ladino.  he  having  visited  Israel 
tw  ice  already.  He  looked  surprised 
.  and  answered,  “Perfectly,  of 

course.'') 

It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
ancient  Jewish  presence  in  Spain 
has  never  been  forgotten,  even 
though  little  of  the  Jewish  heritage 
had  survived.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  presence  of  three  Spanish- 
speaking  Israelis  in  our  group  was  a 
source  uf  considerable  gratification 
.ml  PS  the  Spaniards  we  met.  All 
the  'mure  so  when  one  of  these 


MAINLY  ON  THE  PLANE 

The  Post’s  SASSON  JACOBY  learns  about  developments  in  Spanish-Israeli  tourism. 


Interior  of  a  Madrid  synagogue  (left);  statue  of  Malmonides  in  Cordoba. 
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Israelis  acted  as  interpreter  for  of¬ 
ficials  who  could  not  address  us  in 
English. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  visit  it 
seemed  to  us  that  government  of¬ 
ficials  tended  to  give  our  delegation 
a  lower  profile.  For  example,  a 
young  man  who  had  only  begun  his 
duties  at  the  tourism  ministry  a 
month  previously,  was  sent  to  meet 
us  at  an  official  lunch. 

It  came  as  a  surprise,  therefore, 
when  we  were  later  told  that  we  had 
a  meeting  the  next  day  with 
Minister  of  Transport.  Tourism  and 
Communications.  Enrique  Carlos 
Baron. 

Baron,  39,  a  professor  of 
economics,  turned  out  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some.  pleasant-spoken  man  speak¬ 
ing  English,  who  surprised  us  by 
saving  that  20  years  ago  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  two  kibbutzim. 
Degania  Aleph  and  Ginossar.  He 
had  fond  memories  of  his  stay  in  our 
country. 

Cautious  about  relations  between 
Spain  and  Israel,  he  said  this  ques¬ 
tion  or  course  concerned  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  But  he  said  frank¬ 
ly  that  there  were  no  immediate 
prospects  of  diplomatic  relations 
being  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  that 
the  socialist  government  in  Madrid 
is  working  to  strengthen  ties  with 
Israel  and  that  while  there  is  no  dis¬ 
agreement  in  principle  within  the 
party  to  establishing  relations  with 
Israel,  the  Spanish  government  will 


decide  on  (he  appropt  ate  time  to 
make  such  a  move. 

He  said  that  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  has  close  ties  with  Arab 
countries  and  is  sensitive  to  such 
questions  as  the  Israeli  presence  in 
Lebanon,  and  awaits  a  more 
favourable  international  climate 
before  deciding  on  the  question  of 
Israeli  relations. 

A  FAR  MORE  blunt  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  on  this  subject  by  the 
deputy  editor  of  the  popular  El  Pais 
daily,  Augusto  Delkader.  He 
declared  that  the  socialist  govern¬ 
ment  simply  “lacks  courage”  and  is 
"afraid"  of  \rab  reaction. 

Delkader  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  paper  is  all  for  relations 
with  Israel,  and  noted  that  he 
hiniseir  is  of  Moroccan  extraction. 
He  said  that  Spanish  business  cir¬ 
cles  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the 
government  in  this  matter  because 
of  their  profitable  connections  with 
Arab  countries. 

The  worsening  economic  situa¬ 
tion  at  home  (10  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  is  jobless)  plays  a  big 
part,  for  the  country’s  instability 
derives  not  from  politics  but  from 
economics,  he  added. 

Which  also  goes  to  explain  the  in¬ 
tense  efforts  of  Spanish  officials  in 
promoting  lourism  —  even  despite 
Lhe  impressive  statistics  on  tourism 
to  Spain. 

IGNACIO  Vasalio,  director-general 


of  lourism.  pointed  out  that  there 
are  42  million  visitors  to  Spain  an¬ 
nually.  of  whom  about  25  million 
are  “genuine”  tourists.  (Spain's 
population  is  more  than  35  million.) 

Vasalio  pointed  out  that  nothing 
officially  had  ever  been  done  in 
Spain  to  promote  tourism  from 
Israel  until  this  year  when  Iberia 
and  El  Al  signed  their  agreement 
launching  direct  flights  betwen  the 
two  countries.  He  said  that  the 
number  of  Israelis  coming  to  Spain 
increased  this  year  by  70  per  cent, 
from  32,000  to  50,000.  By  next  year, 
he  said,  the  projection  is  from 
fiO.OOO  to  70.1X10. 

He  noted  that  Israel  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  lourism  market  for  Spain. 
White  the  number  of  Israelis  is  small 
compared  to  the  over-all  figures  of 
other  foreigners  coming  to  Spain, 
yet  the  Israelis  virtually  all  spend 
their  stay  in  hotels.  Which  means  an 
income  for  Spain  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vasalio  said, 
millions  of  tourists  from  other  parts 
of  Europe  simply  drive  to  Spain  and 
stay  in  caravans  or  at  campsites, 
thus  spending  comparatively  less. 

Other  Spanish  officials  apparent¬ 
ly"  have  ta  ken-note  of  the  shopping 
penchant  of  Israelis  abroad.  They., 
pointed  out  that  the  Israeli  tourist  is 
a  relatively  bigger  spender  in  shops 
than  the  average  foreign  visitor. 

None  of  us  could  not  but  express 
enviousness  when  given  facts  about 
the  lourism  income  in  Spain:  for 


!*>N3  the  projected  income  is  $6  bil¬ 
lion.  plus  another  S2b.  in  air  fares 
and  the  buying  of  pesetas  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  tourist  industry 
engages  a  total  of  1 .2  million 
workers.  Such  statistics  should 
make  our  Israeli  tourism  officials 
think  very  hard. 

THE  DIRECT  air  link  has  also 
brought  another  development. 
There  has  been  a  flow  during  the 
past  month  and  a  half  of  Spanish 
party  and  regional  officials  to  Israel. 
During  our  stay  in  Madrid,  there 
was  an  article  by  the  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  £7  Pais  on  relations 
with  israel.  He  noted  the  (then) 
impending  visit  to  Israel 'of  Rafael 
Escudero,  head  of  the  Andalusia 
regional  autonomous  authority,  and 
Seville  Mayor  Manuel  Valle. 

The  writer  noted  this  as  a  har¬ 
binger  of  belter  things  to  come 
although  he.  too,  ruled  out  the 
prospect  of  any  immediate  relations 
with  Israel.. 

But  the  feeling  throughout  our 
visit  was  that  much  is  being  done  to 
correct  the  abnormal  situation 
bcLueen  our  two  countries, 
although  the  important  thing  is  the 
,  development  of. -culture,  .tourism, 
rand  trade  relations,  which  will  make 
recognition  inevitable  when  such 
lies  reach  a  high  point. 

The  Spanish  Lourism  infrastruc¬ 
ture  obviously  is  ahead  of  Israel,  as 
we  could  judge  from  our  tours  in 
Central  Spain  organized  by  Iberia 


and  conducted  by  the  Julia  Tours 
company. 

POSSIBLY  because  we  were  an  of¬ 
ficial  group  and  a  small  one'  of  a 
dozen  persons,  our  trips  were  ex¬ 
tremely  well-organized  and  what  we 
did  see  during  a  comparatively  brief 
visit  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  Spanish  in  handling  their  tourist 
trade. 

The  most  enjoyable  part  of  our 
tour  was  in  Toledo.  This  beautiful 
ancient  city,  70  km.  south  of 
Madrid,  is  perched  oh  a  huge  crag 
surrounded  on  three  sides  in  a  tight 
curve  by  the  River  Tagus,  which 
forms  a  natural  moat.  It  was  thus 
easily  defended  and  was  the  capital 
of  medieval  Spain  and  a  major 
centre  of  Arab,  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

The  three  communities  lived 
peacefully  until  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  Of  the  many  syn¬ 
agogues  there  only  two  are  left.  The 
older  one,  now  called  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  shows  Arab 
craftmanship  in  its  decorative  work, 
prevalent  also  in  churches  and  other 
buildings  there,  and  has  a  series  of 
fine  horseshoe  arches  with  capitals. 
—It  is  said  that  during  the  penin¬ 
sular  war  Napoleon's  army  usedJhe 
synagogue  (then  a  church) "as  a 
stable  for  its  cavalry. 

The  other  synagogue  is  the  !4th 
century  one  called  El  Transito, 
which  was  built  by  Samuel  Halevi, 
treasurer  to  King  Peter  I  of  Castille. 


This  king  was  known  as  Peter  the 
Cruel  —  though  there's  no  explana¬ 
tion  why  in  permitting  the  syn¬ 
agogue  to  be  built  he  didn’t  live  up 

to  his  nickname.  .  f 

The  most  magnificent  view  of 
Toledo  is  obtained  from  an  inn  on 
the  heights  overlooking  the  city. 
This  is  a  parador,  one  of  a  chain  of 
such  state-owned  hostelries  located 
at  scenic  spots  around  the  country. 
They  are  either  newly  built  or 
located  in  historical  buildings. 

The  two  we  visited,  the  other  at 
Segovia  north  of  Madrid,  are 
beautifully  appointed  with  all 
modern  facilities,  but  they  are  also 
full,  with  bookings  being  made 
months  ahead.  They  are  popular 
because  they  are  all  sited  in  splen¬ 
did  surroundings,  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  because  being  state  owned 
they  apparently  had  the  pick  of  the 
choicest  locations. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we 
were  naturally  curious  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Spanish  tourism  to  Israel. 
Figures  quoted  were  less  than  full. 
But  apparently  the  number  is  about 
8,000  annnually,  many  of  them 
pilgrims. 

With  die  introduction  of.  direct 
Rights  and  a  number  of  promotion 
schemes,  it  is  believed  by  both 
Spanish  and  Israeli  tourism  officials 
that  the  number  will  double  in  the 
hot  too  distant  future.  The  coming 
Christmas  season  should  provide  an 
indication,  it  is  said. 

The  newly  opened  Israel  tourist 
office  in  Madrid  will  begin  folly 
operating  soon  and  will  encourage 
tourism  to  Israel  through  the 
Spanish  media,  press  tours  to  Israel 
and  film  shows  for  officials  and 
travel  agents.  More  publicity  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  October  when  10  promi¬ 
nent  Israeli  scholars  will  attend  a 
congress  devoted  to  Judaica  in 
Toledo. 

SURPRISINGLY,  comment  on 
normalization  of  relations  has  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Spanish 
side,  in  press  articles  and  editorials 
and  from  the  various  officials  who 
have  recently  vsited  Israel.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  Israelis  have  been  equally 
surprising:  for.  once  they  have  been 
reticent  and  this  undoubtedly  is  all 
to  the  good.  . 

El  Al  itself  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied  and  believes  that  the  direct 
flights  will  become  profitable  in 
about  a  year.  The  flights  open  new 
prospects  for  South  Americans 
heading  for  Israel,  for  they  now  no 
longer  need  to  take  the  longer  flight 
via  the  U.S.  but  can  make  a  shorter 
connection  through  Madrid  with 
either  Iberia  or  El  Al. 

A  comment  by  Antonio  Briones, 
head  of  the  Tryp  chain  at  whose 
hotel  the  Israeli  .newsmen  stayed  in 
Mad rid,>perhapl  best  typifies  the 
current  Spanish .  attitude  towards 
Israel:'  “If  one  were  to  ask  a 
Spaniard  or  an  Israeli  Sephardi  if  he 
loved  Spain  or  Israel  best,  it  would 
be  equally  as  impertinent  as  if  one 
were  to  ask  a  child  whether  he 
preferred  his  father  or  his  mother.” 


<§ 


W  HILE  YOU  ENJOY  the  blooms 
j  you  planted  two  or  three  months 
ago,  you  should  begin  to  think 
about  what  you  want  in  next  year's 
garden. 

I  Pull  up  annuals  that  have  finished 

-  (lowering.  Put  plant  refuse  on  your 
compost  heap.  Turn  over  the  top 
soil  and  dig  in  fresh  fertilizer.  In 
mid-September,  when  the  heat  dis¬ 
appears  and  you  feel  good  in  the 
mild  temperatures  of  the  Israeli 
autumn.  start  sowing. 

In  my  lasL  column,  I  talked  about 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  Annuals  for 
vylnter  and  spring  flowering  can  also 
b«j  grown  now  from  seed.  This  will 
drastically  reduce  your  gardening 
expenses.  Seeds  are  much  cheaper 
than  ready  plants  from  a  nursery  or 
a  florist.  You  will  need  some 
wooden  or  pressed  foam  (calcar) 
germination  boxes  and  a  so-called 
siuping  cold  frame.  The  frame 
should  he  about  a  metre  square  and 
20  cm.  high  at  one  end  and  30  cm.  at 
the  other  (see  drawing).  For  its 
cover,  use  a  tightly  stretched  sheet 
■  if  plastic. 

Stand  the  frame  on  the  open 
gr$  vnd  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  place. 
\Vfien  the  site  has  been  chosen,  it 
should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  25  cm. 
or  so.  and  then  filled  with  a  5  cm. 
deep  layer  of  gravel,  cinders  or 
coarse  tuf-hagolan  to  provide  good 
drainage.  For  your  growing 
medium,  mix  equal  parts  of  red  soil, 
sand  (or  vermiculite)  and  compost. 
Pour  this  into  the  frame,  up  to 
ground  level.  This  is  a  suitable  soil 
mix  for  flower  seedlings,  vegetables 
ur  herbs  and  for  rooting  cuttings. 
Instead  of  sowing  directly  in  the 
frame,  vou  can  also  sow  in  similarly 


THINKING 

AHEAD 


GARDENER'S  CORNER  /  Walter  Frank! 


An  illustration  of  a  sloping  cold  frame. 


prepared  seed  boxes  and  place  them 
in  the  frame  (covered  in  cold 
weather)  for  protection  and  quick 
germination. 

The  list  of  annuals  that  may  be 
grown  to  supplement  your  spring 
show  of  bulb  blooms  is  nearly 
endless.  Pick  your  favourites  and 
when  the  seed  packets  you've 
planted  have  turned  into  seedlings 
about  10  cm.  high,  take  them  out 
carefully  and  transplant  into  per¬ 
forated  yogurt  cups,  filled  with  the 


same  growing  medium.  When  these 
seedlings  produce  three  to  four 
pairs  of  leaves,  transplant  them 
again  with  the  whole  root  ball  intact 
to  their  final  destination.  Keep  in 
mind  the  colours  of  future  blooms 
and  the  height  of  each  species 
you've  planted  to  get  the  maximum 
effect. 

Here  are  the  English  names  of 
common  annuals  to  be  sown  in 
September:  African  daisy.  Califor¬ 
nia  poppy,  clarkia,  English  daisy. 


The  Israel  Electric  Corporation 

advises  consumers  that  the  Corporation's  offices  will  be  closed  on  Friday.  Septem¬ 
ber  16.  1983  (Yom  Kippur  eve),  and  from  Wednesday,  September  21  (eve  of  Suc- 
cot)  until  Friday.  September  30.  1983,  inclusive.  During  these  periods,  skeleton 
staffs  will  be  on  duty  to  deal  with  emergencies.  Particulars  regarding  these  services 
are  available  from  the  following  telephone  numbers: 

Jerusalem  Region:  02-225341 
Northern  Region: 

Haifa:  04-642372.  04-670185/6 
Hadera-  063-24791 
Tiberias:  067-92275 
Nahariya:  04-923456 
Afula:  065-92511 
Safad:  067-70211 
Southern  Region: 

Technical  Centre:  03-339933 
Eilat:  059-72117 

The  Corporation  requests  consumers  to  pay  electricity  accounts  promptly. 

For  consumers'  convenience,  accounts  may  be  paid  at  all  branches  of  banks  and  the  Post  Office 
Sank  in  addition,  special  cashier  counters  will  be  opened  at  the  Corporation's  offices  on  a  rotation 
basis,  where  accounts  may  be  paid  by  prior  telephone  arrangement.  This  applies  also  to  the  payment 
of  accounts  for  connection  to  the  electricity  grid. 

Details  concerning  the  opening  of  these  counters  may  be  obtained  from  the  above  telephone 

he* Israel  Electric  Corporation  wishes  ai!  consumers ,  and  the  entire  House  of  Israel, 
a  most  Happy  New  Year  and  G'mar  Hatima  7  >va. _ 


Ashdod:  055-34155 

Dan  Region:  03-614343 
Ashkelon:  051-22146.  051-24841 
Beersheba:  057-39441 
Netanya:  053-22901 
Petah  Tikva:  03-9225131 
Rishon-le-Zion.  03-992111 
Rehovot:  054-50353 
Ramla:  054-221313 
Ra'anana-  052-440171 


flux,  gaillardia.  godetia,  larkspur, 
love-in-a-mist,  marigold,  nemesia, 
painted  tongue,  pansy,  petunia, 
phlox,  rudbeckia.  snapdragon, 
stocks,  sweet  afyssum,  toad  flax  and 
verbeua. 

Straight  to  the  spot.  Not  all 
flowers  need  a  nursery.  Many,  such 
as  the  popular  nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  majus.  kova  hanazeer  in 
Hebrew)  can  be  sown  directly  into  a 
flower  bed  or  container. 

Also  called  capuchin,  cress  or 
canary  bird  vine,  the  nasturtium  is  a 
highly  decorative  and  easy  to  grow 
annual,  native  to  Mexico  and  Chile. 
It  can  be  sown  in  every  region  of 
Israel  in  either  September  or 
February  and  appears  in  different 
shapes  and  colours  —  dwarf  or 
climbing,  single  or  double  (filled), 
blooming  in  yellow  (occasionally 
even  in  white),  orange,  pink  and  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  red. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  soil 
that  is  not  too  rich.  Don’t  use  any 
fertilizer  or  manure  for  your  nastur¬ 
tiums.  or  you'll  get  only  leaves  — 
extraordinary  large  ones  —  but  not 
a  single  flower. 

Nature  can  be  capricious.  With 
all  other  decorative  plants,  the  more 
plant  food  you  give  them,  the  richer 
ihev'll  bloom.  The  nasturtium  is  an 
exception:  the  poorer  the  soil,  the 
better  it  flowers  I  The  dwarf  kinds 
are  excellent  for  borders,  while  the 
climbing  sorts  may  be  used  as 
screens  or  in  window  boxes.  The 
nasturtium  blooms  in  hot  or  cold 
weather  when  planted  in  poor  soil 
from  the  field. 

Flowering  occurs  about  two  and  a 
half  months  after  sowing  —  and  the 
nasturtium  is  a  long-lasting 
bloomer.  In  severe  winters  it  suffers 
temporarily  from  frost,  hail  and 
strong  winds,  but  recovers  quickly 
when  weather  conditions  and 
temperatures  change.  Suitable  “first 
aid"  is  the  removal  of  damaged 
foliage  and  stems  as  well  as 
cultivating  and  weeding  when  soil 
conditions  allow.  And  remember: 
no  plant  food! 

There  is  an  unwelcome  garden 
guest  which  likes  this  plant,  the 
white  cabbage  butterfly,  which 
glue*  its  eggs  onto  the  underside  of 
nasturtium  leaves.  You  should  try  to 
get  rid  of  this  fluttering  intruder  as 
soon  as  \ou  spot  it.  If  you  don't  act 
at  once,  dozens  of  hungry,  greyish 
caterpillars  soon  emerge  from  tbe 
minute  yellow  eggs,  leaving  you 
with  depleted  stems.  Eggs  can  easily 
be  destroyed  by  thumb-pressure.  If 
you  miss  your  opportunity,  you'll 
have  to  kill  the  caterpillars  with  in¬ 
secticide.  You  may  remember  from 
previous  columns  that  the 
nasturtium  itself  works  as  an  insect 
repellent,  mostly  against  aphids  and 
nematodes. 

Young  seeds  can  be  eaten  pickled, 
like  capers,  and  nasturtium  leaves' 


may  be  eaten  like  lettuce.  In  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  nasturtium 
is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  potted 
plant  (three  to  five  seeds  in  a 
medium-sized  flower  pot).  It  is  also 
attractive  when  hung  in  baskets  or 
grown  in  balcony  boxes. 

Plant  nasturtiums  around  your 
fruit  trees  to  free  them  of  plant  lice. 
The  climbing  species  (reaching  a 
height  of  1 00- 1 20  cm .)  are  especially 
recommended  for  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees. 

Nasturtium  are  very  cheap,  and 
multi-purpose  ornamental.  Buy 
some  seed  and  start  growing  right 
away! 

“Cat  in  tbe  sack.'*  When  we  have 
an  unexpected  guest  and  need  to 
prepare  a  quick  meal,  my  wife  often 
says:  “Walter,  empty  one  of  the 
sacks!'*  She  is  referring  to  the  “cat 
in  the  sack”  potatoes  I’ve  been 
growing  successfully  for  several 
years  in  my  garden,  following  tbe 
advice  of  a  Post  reader  from 
Manchester.  One  sack  generally 
provides  a  tasty  potato  dish  for  two 
to  three  people. 

Early  September  is  a  suitable  time 
for  potato  sowing.  Get  an  empty 
compost  (plastic)  sack,  pinch  two  or 
three  small  holes  in  the  bottom  and 
fill  it  up  to  two-thirds  with  well- 
manured  soil.  (Don't  forget  to  en¬ 
sure  good  drainage  by  putting  some 
gravel  over  the  holes  before  filling). 
Then  place  four  small  sticks  in  the 
comers  to  hold  the  surface  open,  set 
a  germinating  potato  (with  visible 
eye-sprouts)  in  the  middle  and 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  10  cm.  of  the 
same  rich  soil.  Keep  the  soil  slightly 


moist  and  place  the  sack  in  a  sunny 
position.  As  the  foliage  gets  higher 
and  higher,  add  additional  soil  to 
reach- the  rim  of  the  sack  and  con¬ 
tinue  watering  regularly.  Your 
harvest  will  be  ready  in  early 
December. 

More  vegetables.  Only  plants 
sown  early  in  autumn  (September) 
will  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
winter  weather.  Sow  celery,  lettuce, 
red  and  white  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
Brussel  sprouts,  broccoli,  kohlrabi, : 
and  Swiss  chard  (for  spinach)  in  a 
nursery  frame;  and  beetroot,  car- 
rote,  radishes  (small  and  large), 
onion  bulblets,  garlic,  peas,  broad 
beans,  and  common  spinach  direct¬ 
ly  into  a  vegetable  bed.  This  is  also  a 
suitable  time  to  set  out  runner  cut¬ 
tings  from  strawberries. 

Herbs  at-  home.  Many  kitchen 
herbs  can  be  sown  in  a  herb  corner 
(not  too  far  from  the  kitchen)  in  the 
garden  or  in  small  containers.  Sow 


the  following  in  September,  garden 
cress  {r  as  had  in  Hebrew),  parsley, 
dill,  thyme,  mustard,  borage  and 
coriander. 

■  Lawn  lore.  To  keep  the  lawn 
“working”  as  long  as  possible 
before^  its  dormancy,  plant  food 
should  be  provided  now.  Use  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  urea  or  well  rot¬ 
ted  and  sieved  compost.  Water  by 
sprinkler  immediately  after  feeding. 
During  the  cooler  period  of  the  se¬ 
cond  half  of  September,  sprinkling 
time  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
limes  weekly.  Regular  moving  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  lawn:  get  into  the  routine  of 
mowing  at  least  once  a  week. 

To  reduce  damage  by  mole 
crickets  and  other  insects,  two  kinds 
of  poisons  are  effective:  safsan  and 
disectol,  both  available  from  seed 
shops  and  garden  centres.  New 
lawns  may  still  be  planted,  until  the 
end  of  October. 


Saintly  rabbinical  scholar 


Rabbi  Abraham  Kroll  who  passed 
away  in  Jerusalem  last  month  aged 
71.  whose  shloshim  was  marked 
last  week-end,  served  the  Ohel 
Aharon  congregation  of  Kiryat 
Shmucl  in  the  capita!  since  his  aliya 
in  l%7.  His  lecture-sermons  on 
Shahbat  afternoon  drew  large 
ennuis  from  oil  over  the  city. 

He  was  a  native  of  Lodz  (Poland),' 
where  his  father  was  a  member  of 
the  city's  rabbinate.  The  Holocaust 


caught  nnn  and  his  young  family  in 
Warsaw,  hut  he  managed  to  escape 
from  the  ghetto,  not  without  having 
suffered  serious  physical  injury. 

After  serving  several  years'  as  a 
rabbi  in  Brussels,  he  established 
himself  in  Jerusalem.  In  him 
religious  Jewry  has  lost  a  great  and 
saintly  rabbinical  scholar  —  a  pop¬ 
ular  preacher  who  succeeded  in 
reconciling  men  with  God  and  his 
Torn.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  u  daughter.  .  .  A.C. 


1  oniglu 

your  neiahb< 'is  a  re  Imvinu  i  or  dinner. .. 

\  errine  o{  Duckling  with  herbs  anti  brand 
{  ilet  Mipnon.  a  >aiad  buffet 
plus  a  choice  of  mousse*. 

‘damhe's. homemade  cakes 
and  pies  for  dessert. 
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For  reservations:  (052)  5566' 


Nice  night  to  join  them. 

n,c  Back  Uoor  Grill  at  the  Dan  Aecadk 
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Inside  the  ‘grey’  clearing  house  banking  system  I  Kibbutzim  moving  rapidly  to  industry 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  A  “grey  banking 
system’'  which  handles  about  five  to 
six  billion  shekels  (about  SI 00  mil¬ 
lion}  a  year  exists  in  Israel. 

“This  secondary  network,  which 
deals  only  in  shekels,  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  clearing 
houses  —  which  incidentally  do  not 
cooperate  with  each  other.  They  are 
entirely  legal;  but  the  system  they 
operate  takes  unfair  advantages 
over  the  normal  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  system  since  it  is  not  subjected 
to  regular  banking  regulations,  such 
as  liquidity  requirements  (which  al¬ 
low  a  bank  to  lend  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  funds  it  has),"  one 
banker,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  and  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous,  recently  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 

He  added  that  "if  these  clearing 
houses  had  to  meet  liquidity  re¬ 
quirements,  they  would  be  forced  to 
wind  up  their  businesses  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  since  they 
would  lose  their  financial  advan¬ 
tages  over  normal,  government 
supervised  operations.” 

Asked  why  the  Finance  Ministry 
has  not  taken  steps  to  enforce  bank¬ 
ing  regulations  on  this  grey  banking 
network,  this  banker  gave  two  main 
reasons.  “Firstly,  the  authorities 
simply  do  not  have  the  required 
manpower;  and  secondly,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  these 
clearing  houses  are  run  by  some  or 
the  country's  leading  economic 
enterprises,  which  have  con¬ 


siderable  political  clout.  Can  you 
imagine  the  authorities  trying  to 
tackle  a  clearing  house  run  by  a  kib¬ 
butz  movement?" 

The  grey  money  market  came 
into  existence  about  three  years  ago 
in  order  to  bypass  the  “volume 
ceilings"  imposed  on  the  banks  by 
the  Bank  of  Israel,  which  was  trying 
to  cool  ofT  the  country's  frenetic 
financial  activity.  These  volume 
limits  were  imposed  on  the  banks  — 
and  only  on  the  banks. 

“The  immediate  result,"  this 
banker  said,  “was  for,  let  us  say. 
Holding  Company  A,  which  con¬ 
trolled,  in  all  or  in  part,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  scores  of  industrial  and 
commercial  firms,  to  set  up  its  own 
clearing  house. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  Firm 
X  had  a  surplus  of  IS 100,000  for  a 
Tew  months.  Instead  of  depositing  it 
in  a  bank.  Firm  X  deposited  it  with 
Holding  Company  A,  which  in  turn 
lent  it  to  Firm  Y  which  needed 
working,  capital.  Soon,  scores  of 
firms  were  depositing  and  borrow¬ 
ing  funds  from  their  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Holding  Company  A." 

All  the  other  holding  companies 
set  up  similar  arrangements. 

This  entire  grey  banking  system 
should  have  disappeared  soon  after 
Moshe  Mandelbaum  became  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  IsrasI;  for  one  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  abolish  the 
volume  ceilings. 

But  by  then,  these  clearing 
houses  had  assumed  a  life  of  their 
own.  for  they  were  beneficial  to 


both  the  holding  company  and  its 
firms. 

Using;  our  example,  although 
Firm  X  was  in  theory  an  indepen¬ 
dent  company,  and  fought  to  con¬ 
trol  its  affairs  as  it  saw  fit  within  the 
general  directives  from  the  holcting 
company,  the  latter  had  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  controlling  Firm  X 
when  it  was  in  debt  to  its  mother 
company. 

"Even  within  huge  economic 
enterprises  such  as  holding  com¬ 
panies  there  is  a  constant  jockeying 
for  position  by  individuals  to  in¬ 
crease  their  power,  although  they 
are  all  theoretically  working  for  the 
same  goal.  The  general  goal  is  one 
thing,  personal  goals  are  another." 

Firm  X  accepted  this  interference 
in  its  internal  afTairs  because  it 
received  much  better  financial 
terms  from  its  parent  company  than 
from  a  bank. 

For  example.  Holding  Company 
A  pays  Firm  X  an  effective  annual 
interest  rate  of  about  200  per  cent 
for  the  money  it  deposits.  And  if 
Firm  X  has  to  borrow  money  a  few 
months  later,  it  can  borrow  money 
at  an  effective  annual  interest  rate 
of  about  201  to  203  per  cent. 

The  gap  in  interest  rates  at  the 
regular  banks  is  much  greater.  The 
banks  pay  a  maximum  effective  rate 
of  about  155  per  cent  a  year  and  this 
only  on  large  deposits,  of  ISlOm.  or 
more.  Smaller  sums  earn  much  less 
interest. 

Yet  when  a  firm  comes  to  borrow 
money,  it  has  to  pay  an  effective  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  170  per  cent  if  it  is  a 


WE  ARE  EXCLUSIVE 

BUT  HOT  EXPENSIVE 

The  American  standard  of  Naveh  luxury  condominiums,  with  reduced 
neighbour  dependence  combined  with  community  facilities,  puts  them  in  a 
class  by  themselves  —  exclusive! 

And  Naveh's  semi-detached  cottages  in  Herzliya  or  garden  apartments  in 
Ramat  Gan  are  a  dream! 

But  high  standard  does  not  necessarily  mean  high  prices. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  sales  offices  or  write  for  a  brochure. 

CHOOSE  FROM  — 

2-4  bedroom  apartments  and  fabulous 
penthouses  in: 

NAVEH  AMIRIM  —  NAOT  AMIRIM  —  Herzfi, 
Rehov  Ben-Gurion.  Herzliya 

Construction  C0.LTD.r3n  PEER  NAVEH  —  Rehov  Yohoshua  Bin-Nun. 

A  subsidiary  of  Property  end  BuBdfcg  Corp.Lfd.  r  *  >  ™nh  of  Sderot  Nort,au.  Tel  Aviv. 

53  Rehov  Ariosoroff.  Tei  Aviv  Tel.  03-241166 


MEROM  NAVEH  —  Rehov  Tiiza,  Ramat  Gan 


prime  customer.  Other  customers 
have  to  pay  more,  often  as  much  a$; 
250  per  cent  a  year.  (And  an  eight 
per  cent  banking  fee  must  also  be 

paid.)  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  private  clearing  houses 
have  a  definite  financial  advantage. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
holding  companies  or  kibbutz 
movements  haw  more  money  on 
deposit  than  they  can  lend  oiit. 
“And  since  unused  money  in  an  in¬ 
flationary  economy  is  money  which 
rapidly  loses  its  value,  “these  clear¬ 
ing  houses  have  two  choices;  to 
deposit  these  excess  funds  with  a 
regular  bank  (the  banks  handled 
about  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  all  the 
funds  in  this  grey  banking  system), 
or  to  go  to  a  private  money  lender 
—  which  represents  a  tertiary  grey 
banking  system  in  its  own  right. 

At  the  bank,  the  holding  com¬ 
pany's  clearing  house  gets  the  usual 
rale  of  interest.  But  the  private 
money  lender  does  not  have  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  He  generally  pays 
and  charges  about  ten  per  cent 
above  the  cost-of-living  index  and 
twenty  per  cent  above  the  dollar 
rate. 

The  money  lender  makes  a  living 
by  charging  about  one  quarter  of 
one  per  cent  (about  15  promil)  of 
the  sum  handled.  Since  the  loans 
can  run  into  “tens  of  millions"  of 
shekels,  he  makes  a  nice  profit. 

Some  five  to  six  billion  shekels 
circulate  in  this  secondary  banking 
system,  about-  one-tenth  of  the 
funds  which  circulate  in  the  shekel 
accounts  of  the  regular  banks. 

'  $6m.  Haifa  Port 
pilan  vetoed 

HAIFA.  —  The  Treasury  has 
vetoed  a  proposed  S6  million  Ports 
Authority  investment  to  deepen  the 
Dagon  silo  wharf  in  Haifa  Port 
which  would  have  fitted  it  to  berth 
bigger  grain  ships. 

The  authority  intended  to  make 
the  investment  from  its  own  fund  to 
accommodate  the  bigger  and  more  j 
economical  grain  ships  now. 
employed  in  bringing  in  the 
country’s  two  million  tons  of  annual 
grain  imports. 

The  bigger  ships  were  bought  by 
the  Zim  and  El  Yam  shipping  com¬ 
panies  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Ministry  or  Industry  and  Commerce 
which  imports  the  grain. 

The  present  wharf  can  accom¬ 
modate  ships  carrying  only  up  to 
40,000  tons  of  grain,  forcing  the  big¬ 
ger  vessels  to  unload  a  third  of  their 
cargo  at  the  new  container  terminal 
in  the  port,  before  being  able  to 
•  move  in  for  the  efficient  Dagon  dis- 
■•  charging  operation. 


0NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

6  June  revels  broken  up  by 
one  who  booked  round-the- 
world  trip  (5,  5) 

8  Light-weight  horse  fodder 
(4) 

9 The  “Goodnight  Waltz"  at 
the  cobbler’s  ball  (4,  5) 

IX  English  measure  of  Israeli 

13  M  direction  for  winch 
the  driver  is  responsible  (3) 
13  Saccharin  offered  as  a  bribe 
(9) 

18  Pain  resulting  when  redskin 
forfeits  a  quiet  start  (4) 

17  Mother  gets  headwear  in  for 
Eastern  mystic  (7) 


DOWN 

1  Instruction  to  the  knitter: 
drink  beer  with  gin!  (4) 

2  Information  from  all  quar- 

3  Rising  prima  donna  becomes 
greedy  (4) 

4  Domestic  task  for  one  who 
is  pressing  his  suit  (7) 

5  Investments  in  swings  and 
roundabouts  when  equallv 
distributed  (4,  6) 

7  Cursed  flower  of  Devon 
packed  for  transport  (9) 

8  Eager  aunt  arranged  to  act 
as  security  (9) 


18  Vulgar  vegetable  aboard  10  aat  con3d  Produce  20 
ship  provided  by  old  Greek  _ 
money  (7)  13  Inert  state  of  Bambi’s  tribe 

28  Audibly  negative  rate  of  W®) 

speedy  (4)  14  The  conductor’s  duty:  take 

21  The  French  take  off  clothes  what  the  passenger  ought 
and  she  washes  them  (9)  to  offer  (5,  4) 

23  Semi-fierce  exclamation  of  15  Loudon  landmark  catering 

disapproval  (3)  for  ministerial  refreshment7 

24  Source  of  many  a  flare-up  in  (G,  3) 

W)  19  Sweet  deceivers  (7) 

25  Big  Ben  not  set  right  by  a  22  Fit  up  in  fright  (3) 

nn  JYfrral  l°wp  (®)  2J  Money  for  a  bit  of  music  (4) 

29  Cockney  chap  at  bay  in  a  27  Individual  performance  to 

small  way  (4)  take  a  new  direction  (4) 

» Correct  wear  for  adjustment  2S  Outstanding  feature  of  one’s 
on  parade  (5,  5)  disposition  (4) 


29  Cockney  chap  at  bay  in  a 
small  way  (4) 

30  Correct  wear  for  adjustment 
on  parade  (5,  5) 


H  a ;  M ; 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JmiHlera:  Jerusalem.  212  Jaffa.  5 2007 J. 
Balsam.  Sulah  Eddin.  272315.  ShiTafai. 
Shu'afai  Road.  KIOIOS.  Dar  Eldawu.  Herod's 
Gale.  282058. 

Td  Aib:  Benin.  174  DizengofT.  222386. 
Kupal  Hofim  Leumil.  4  Heilman.  268271. 
Petah  Ultra:  Superpharm.  43  Shapiro. 

Haifi:  Ynvne.  7  (bn  Sina.  672288.  Harman.  K. 
Moukin.  7151 36. 

Netanya:  J  la  mar.  82  Peiuh-Tikva.  40967. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries). 
Hadassah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics. 
E.N.7.).  Mjsgav  Laduch  (obstetrics).  Shuure 
Zedek  (ophthalmology ). 

Td  A»h:  Rokah  i pediatrics.  internal,  surgery). 
Nelanya :  LarUudo  (obstetrics,  internal,  ped- 
tncs.  gynecology,  surgery). 

M*sga»  Laduch:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


FIRST  AID 


Magcn  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  arc  open 
Irom  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers.  Jcruuiem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  — 
(OL  Dan  Region  | Ramat  Gan,-  Bnci  Brak. 
Givalay-imi  —  781 1 II. 


Ashdod  2222 
Ashkclon  23333 
But  Yum  5K55V6 
Beershchu  7X333 
Eilat  72333 
Hudera  22333 
Holon  803133-4 
Nnhuri\.-i  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanyu  23333 
Petah  Tikva  91 233 J 
Rehovat  054-5  (333 
Rishon  LeZion  942333 
5afed  30333 
Tiberias  201 1 1 
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Did  100  In  most  parts  of  the  country.  I  Tiberias 
£d  924444,  tOryU  Sbnxma  40444. 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  [24  hows),  for  bdp  nil  Td 
Aviv,  1 234819.  Jerusalem  —810110,  and  Haifa 
88791. 

"Ena"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Td,: 
Jerusalem  669911,  Tel  A*iv  253311,  Haifa  538- 
888,  Beersbeba  48111,  Netuya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  02-972484 
(multi-fine) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 

-  Jerusalem  JNwt  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — .  The:  trend  towards 
industrialization  in  the  kibbutzim  is 
preceding  at  a  rapid  rute. 

If  today,  about  50  per  cent  of 
our  . income  comes  from  agriculture 
and  the  rest  from  industry,  by  the 
end  of  the  present  decade  the  ratio 
will,  probably  be  30  per  cent 
(agriculture)  to  70  per  cent  (in¬ 
dustry )r.Oded  Winkler,  coordinator 
of  the  jcibbutz  industries  —  some 
360  plants  in  ‘250  kibbutzim  —  said 
yesterday. 

He  was  speaking  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  die  Association 
of  Kibbutz  Industries  which  -  opens 
tomorrow,  at  Shefayim,  near  Tel 
Aviv;  . 

“The  simple  ;fact  .is  that  our 
agricultural  expansion  is  limited, 
not  only  to  the  lack  of  water,  and 
land,  but  also  to  markets,  both 
locally  and  abroad,”  Winkler  said, 
adding  “on  the  other  hand  an  ever 
greater /percentage ■  _of  our 
youngsters  are  going  la  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  want  to  work  in.  high 
technology  mdustries.  In  some  kib¬ 
butzim;  between  20  and  -30  per  cqnt 
of  the  youth,  are  university 
graduates." 

‘Tf  sales  are  equally  .distributed . 
between  agriculture  and  industry 
today,  agriculture  provides  only  45 
per  cent  of  the  profits,  and  industry 
55  per  cent,”  he  said.  v 
Winkler  said  the  output  per  kib¬ 
butz  worker  in  industry  is  much 
above  the  national  average.  “Each 
kibbutz  worker  produces  goods 
valued  at  562,700  a  year,  compared 
to  the  national  average  of  S5O,80O.’’ 
The  difference  runs  through  all 
fields  of  endeavour. 

For  example,  a  kibbutz  worker  in 
the  chemical  field  has  an  output  of 
5106,000  a  year,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  584,000;  in 
plastics,  599,000  to  556,000;  in 
metalwork,  554,000  to  545,000; 
processed  food,  583,000  to  571,000; 
and  electronics,  558,000  to  550,000. 

“There  are  two  main  reasons  for 
this,”  Winkler  said.  “Firstly,  the 
kibbutz  industries  bear  down  heavi¬ 
ly  on  automation;  secondly,  kibbutz 
members  are  highly  motivated.  “We 
simply  don't  have  labour  problems, 
never  mind  strikes.” 

In  giving  figures  for  the  1981/82 
‘kibbutz  year,"  which  stretches 
from.  October  1  through  September 
30  (roughly  parallel  to  the  Hebrew 
year),  Winkler  noted  that  only  three 
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Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS208.10  per  line  including  VAT,  insertion 
evety  day  costs  1S4!  12.40  including  VAT. 
per  month  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  and  all  recognized  adyer 
■"  rising"  agents.  r  ,  * 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Momm.  Exhibitions:  Moritz Appcnheim. 
Feu  Jewish  Painter  (opening  tomorrow). 
Tip  of  the  Iceberg  No:  2,  New 
Acquisitions  of  Israeli  Art.  Con¬ 
tinuing  Exhibitions:  Mario  Merzi  Italian  artist 
from  ••Pong"  ui  Home  Computer,  survey  of 
computer  history.  China  and  the  Islamic 
World,  ceramic  influences:  George  Segal, 
sculptures:  Oil  l-amp  Section:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Jthlaiea,  Art  and  Archaeology; 
Primitive  Art:  Looking  at  Pictures;  Permanent 
Exhibit  in  Pre-flislory  Hall;  Contemporary 
brucli  Art.  Special  Exhibits:  New  5th  century 
Bx/antiiic  Church  mosaic;  Torah  Finialk 
fRmioiiiml  produced  in  San 'a  by  Yemenite 
Jewish  iiold'iniilhs  at  beginning  of  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Rock  defier  Macon:  Judean  Kingdom 
f-ortreo.1  at  K.tdcsh  Borneo:  Wonderful  World 
of  Paper  (Pa tec  Centre  next  to  Rockefeller 
Museum  l. 

Visiting  Honrs:  Main  Museum  10:5.  At  M: 
Guided  lour  in  English.  3:  Guided  lour  of 
Archaeology  Galleries  in  English:  3.30:  Film. 
"The  Muppcts  in  Hollywood."  for  children. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASS  AH  --  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryal  Hadauab  and 
Hadassuh  Ml.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions  02416333,  02426271. 

Hebrew  Ualwrelly: 

1  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  li  u.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  V  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details  Tel.  02-8828 19. 

American  MJzracU  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

Tel  Ariv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel  Arif  Museum.  ExftBdtfons:  Henry  Cartier- 
Bresson.  Photographer.  Picasso,  Suite  Voliord. 
A.R.Penek.  Expedition  la  the  Holy  Land. 
So  L'niecnth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Puinting.  Eighteenth  Century  Italian  Painting. 
Impressionism  and  Post-impressionism, 
Twentieth  Century  An  in  Europe  and  United 
Stutes.  Archipenko.  Early  Works  1910.1921. 
Select  ion  of  Israeli  \rt  from  Museum  collec¬ 
tion. 

Visiting  Hours:  Kri.  dosed.  Sat.  10-2.  Sun.- 
Thnr.  ID- III.  Helena  Rubinstein  Partitas. 
Voting  hoars:  Sun.-Thur.  94;  5-9.  Sat.  10-2. 
Fri.  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
America!  MirmchJ  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
W|ZO:  Tii  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
lours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  hi  Haifa,  dtai  04-640849. 


Yesterday's  Solutions 
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Injection  molding  machines  manufacturing  parts  for  irrigaHon  systent- 
on  Kibbutz  MagaJ,  east  of  Hadera.  <Lestcr 


percent  of  all  Israelis  live  in  kibbut¬ 
zim,  yet  they  produce  45  per  cent  of 
agriculture  produce,  and  5.8-  per 
cent  of  all  industrial  output. 

“We  don’t  have  figures  for  the 
1982/83  kibbutz  year,  which  just 
ended*"  he  said,  but  noted  thht 
1981/82  figures,  and.  estimates  of 
1982/83,  showed  that  the  kibbutz  in¬ 
dustries  had  more  or  less  marked 
time.  “And  this  must  be  considered 
against  our  hopes  to  grow  by  10  to 
12  per  cent  a  year." 

In'  1981/82,  investments  in  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  methods,  etc,  drop¬ 
ped  by  30  per  cent  to  560m.  This  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  government  help, 
and  smaller  profits  in  Israel  and 
abroad.  Last  year,  investments  were 
estimated  at  about  580m. 

Total  kibbutz  output  in  1981/82 
stood  at  about  51800m.,  of  which 
5196m.  was  exports.  (Exports  fell 
from  52 1 3m.  in  the  previous  year, 
1980/81.) 


Thirty  per  cent  of  exports  were  in 
the  plastics  field,  28  per  cent  in 
processed  food,  25  per  cent  in  metal 
goods,  with  other  items,  such  as  fur¬ 
niture  and  electronics  making  up 
less  than  six  per  cent  each.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  exports  went  to  Europe, 
22  per  cent  to  the  l/.S,  nine  per  cent 
to  Asia,  and  seven  per  cent  to 
Africa. 

Last  year  (1982/83)  was,  like  the 
year  before,  a  bad  one,  since  "im¬ 
ported  goods,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  policies,  received 
a  subsidy  of  25  per  cent.  This  cut  ; 
our  profit  margin  to  the  bone,"  » 
Winkler  said. 

•As  for  the  present  and  coming 
years,  the  kibbutz  industries  are  go¬ 
ing  to  bear  down  heavily  on 
research  and  development.  “We 
hope  to  invest  five  per  cent  of  our 
sales  in  this  field,  somewhere 
between  S30m.  and  SSGm." 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  Maths  6  9.00  Language  and  Coin-, 
muiticutions  3-5  9.25  English  .6  10.00 
Geography  5-6  10.30  Rega  and  Dodli 
11.00  Citizenship  f  1.25  English  5  11.45 
English  7  12.05  English  S  13.00  Science  7- 
12  15.00  Surprise  Train  15.20  Touch 
(repent)  I  $.45  Follow  Me  —  English  for 
Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (port  2)  16.30 
Sumsum  Street  (port  I)  17.00  A  New. 
Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES:  " 

17.30  DffTrenl  Strokes 

18.00  Nature  Him  about  the  cheetah 
.ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup  . 

18.32  Sport* 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

1930  News  '  .  .  .. 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

30.00  with  a  new*  roundup 

20.03  Fame:  Blood,  Sweat:  Grants 


Orchestra;  George  Singer  conducting  — 
Mozart:  fine  KJeirie  Naehtmusik:  Haydn: 
Cello  Concerto  in  D  Major  (Janos 
Starker):-  George  Singer.  Sinfonietia; 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor. 
Unfinished 

18.0}  Firs  Recording  —  Tomer  Lev, 
piano  —  Haydn:  Sonata  in  C  Major; 
Brahms:  3  Intermezzi;  Turinu:  8  Bagatel¬ 
les;  Varda  Hazan  and  Iril  Even-Tun  — 
Son  Piece  for  2  Guitars 
19.05  Famous  Artists  in  Historical 
.  Recordings  (repeat) 

20.00  Jewish  Folklore 

20.30  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 

.  Helmut  Rifling  conducting:  with  the 
Gdecflinger  K  an  lore  i.  Stuttgart  and 
soloists  —  Dvorak;  Stabat  Maler,  Op.  5S 
23.00  Contemporary  Music  —  Vardina 
Shi  unsky:  Euphoniu  (Haifa  Svmphony, 
Dun  Vogel);  Mark  Kopvtman-  K oddish 
.  Tor  Cello  and  Strings  l  Alexander 
"Kaganovsky.  Jerusalem  Symphony); 
Michael  Tippett:  Triple  Concerto 
fGyorgy;  Panic,  Nobuko  Imi.  Ralph 
Klrshbmm) 

-  00.10  Music  from  the  Distant  Past. 


20.50  Beauty  Spot  ■  .  00.10  Music  from  th 

21.00  Mabot  Newsreel  :  .  '  . 

21  JO  Else  hied  —  police  drama  series:  First  Programme 
Spanish  Eight  -• 

22.20  This  is  the  Time  •  6,03  ‘Programmes  for 

23.10  The  Return  of  .Yehiel  Sega)  —  '7.30  Light  Classical  J 

docuraemaiy  about  an  ex-alcoholic  '  Mozart.  Spohr,  Dvi 
23.35  News  Haydn.  Rimsky-Korsa 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial):  and  others 

17.30  Cartoons  18,00  French  Hour  18 JO  10.05  Encounter  —  ii 

(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19JJ0  H.I0  Elementary  Sch 

'News  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew  '  H.00 News  in  Engltsl 

20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Barney  Miller  13  JO  New  in  French 

21.00  100  Greet  Paintings  21.10  furthers-  1*05  Children’s  Prog; 

in  Crime  22JX)  News  in  English  2245  Love.  .16.05  Afternoon  Clast 
Boat  17.20  Everyman's  Uni 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Musical  Cock 

7.07  Prokofiev;  Classical  Synmhony 
•(Previn):  Fernando.  Cerolli:  Guitar 
Concerto  (Milan  Zdenka);  J.C.  Bach; 
Symphony.  Op.  9,  No.  2;Salieri:  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Oboe  (HoBiger,  Nicofiti, 
Bamberg,  Maag);  Copland:  4  Episodes 
from  Rodeo  (Bernstein);  Mozart:  Piano 
Cmccito  N»f. .  2t».  in  D  Major  (Berr;- 
Shneidcr,  Rochester,  Zhunan);  Bizet: 
L'Ariesienne.  Suite  No.  2  (Bernstein); 
Chunk  Boling:  Suite  for  Fiutc  and  Piano 
( Ram  pal,  Boling):  Elgar.  Cello  Concerto 
(Jacqueline  du  Pre,  New  PhiJharWoaitt, 
Barcnbmm):  Brahms:  Piano  Trio  No.  i 
Op.  27  (Yuval);  Mahler.  Symphony  No.  S 
(Los  Angeles.  Zubin  Mehta) 

1 2.00  The  ■  Clarinet  —  Alexei  Freid: 
Clarinet  Concerto;  Danrt:  Quintet.  Op. 
56,  I;  Milhaud:  Suite  Tor  Violin,  Clarinet 
and  Piano;  Beethoven;  Octet  for  2 
Clarinets,  2  Oboes,  2  Bassoons  and  2 
Horns  . 

13.05  Rossini:  Seminmlde  Overture; 
Weber:  Variations  for  Clarinet  and  Plano, 
Op.  33:  Cimarosa:  The  Music  Teacher; 
Grieg:  Norwegian  Dances  for  Piano 
foorhonds;  Mendelssohn:  Quartet,  Op.  44 
(Fine  Arts);  Beethoven:  Symphony  NoJ  . 
Vienna  Philharmonic.  Bernstein) 

1 5.00  Little  Concert  " 

15.30  Youth  Programme  —  The  Israel 
Chamber  Orchestra,  A  rich  Vardi,  conduc¬ 
tor  and  commentator;  with  Mira.  Zakai 
und  Diana  Beltzcr  —  works  by  Corelli. 
Scortam  and  Dufay.  Spanish  Folksong; 
Songs  in  Latfino 

16.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony 


6,03  ‘Programmes  for  Olim 

'7.30  Light  Classical  Music  —  Works  by 

-  Mozart.  Spohr,  Dvorak.  Saint-5aens". 
Haydn.  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Ravel.  Delibes 
and  others 

10.05.  Encounter  —  live  family  magazine 
11.(0  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
H.OO  News  in  English 
1 3  JO  New*  in  French 
1+05  Children’s  Programmes 
•  16.05  Afternoon  Classics 
17.20  Everyman's  University 
18-05  Spotlight  —  social  and  political  af¬ 
fairs  magazine 

-  18.47  Bihle  Reading  —  Chronicles  10 
19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week  by  Rabbi  Zefania  Drori 

i 9 JO  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Talk  on  halachk  matters 
23.05  Castles  in  Spain 

Second  Programme 

■'  ■6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
Prat  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  All  Shades  of  (he  Network 
J2;05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  new,  commentary 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest  ° 

"fl,  -  Jcwtsh  com¬ 
munities  urine  Diaspora 
17;  ID  Magazine 
17.25  OT  People  and  Places 
1 8.05  Safe  Journey 
19.05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 
19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantonal  Music 
.23.05  Treasure  Hunt  -  radia  game 


7.07  "707“  —  with  \jc^  \nski 
&0S  Murtiing  Newsreel 
9.03.  Right  Now 
11.05  Mtiskol  Requests 
12  J)5  lwudi  Summer  -  with  Eli  Vtsraeli 
13.05  One  and  to  the  Point 
U.0S,  Time  Out 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
.  17,05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Social  Magazine 
19.05  Mssie  Today  —  music  magazine 
20,05  Israeli  Rock 
21  j)0  Mubat  —  TV  Newsreel ' 

23.05  Personal  File  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat 
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auspices  -rbeginnmgp  to-  flie  new  •  ;  "  mi*  ; 
yeac,'^r^st  aa:far  as  thVTel  Aviv'  -  '  ■' .  IGl  AVlV 

Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  moroenstern 

aptio'ns^pdediip.-Jhere  were"  buyers  ■ 

ja^fountJ  b'utthey  were'aot  Teady  v  .  *Lhe  commercial  bank  group,,  as  is 
^jto  ste^'mrat:  le.Velswhich  were  5-1Q  :  ^  ■a*>?t*  continued  to  carve  out  the 
f  per  ce ot:loWer than  before.the  four-  -  •f?^ed  and  customary  gains, 
d ay  h ollday  'recess ►  ‘  They  waited'  ' Howcver  even  in  this  group  there 


patieritiy.unti!  prices  were  down  by  '  *fres°me  casualties.  The  Big 
t5T20  j>eir1cent  ahd  :&eia-made  then-  '  7??e  notched  0.4  per  cent  gains. 

f-. Vi -V-,."  •  Union?  and  Mizrahi  were  0.5  per 

'■*$£  f“n«K  while  Israel  General 
tjons'.was  the  Deita^GaliI  2  c3ption  \  6  p*r  .cenJ  higher.  The 

lesff^hah. 31  a  per-cent-  ‘.f  :  -:-  ^cr?  h,t  10  P«r  cent  falls.  The 

:.Wpii^was.ready-to  suggest-  that  •  '■■£5  ^^mghta  from  bases 
yesterday Vprices  wete  “end  of  the  resPec£fVcly- 

W.nent”  per,ccnt  3*ft 

lehnpnimg  progressed  '  dipped  for  a  loss  of  5.5 

-.ported  that  sales  orders "  ^rtn4  ’ ,  . 
were  corning  from  ^holders  of  V.  banks  were  slightly 

'  “  ^'/^iriutual;.:iUnds  Jamd  not  '  from  . 

-  d mdo a I  Jn  ves tors  ' or  portfolio  -  Specialized  financial  institution 

‘  -  *'*  it-  i  managers.  -V- •- .  r.:  ~-W  =  ;-T-  .  .  issues  -were  broadly  lower  and  were 

. :t!  ,  .  :  The  trading  turnovers  were  low  !~d  downwards  by  Contractors’ 

:.**■*: V-  —  just .  under- JS445  'million.  Cfen.trc  which  fell  by  a  full  10  per 
i4, - '**&*■ However,  the-falling. prices- eocom-  V'-. cc?^  - -V’  . 

1  V-.  passed  abroad  spectrum  of  .France  issues  were  down  and 
securities.:.  No  fewer  than  149  "tendant  options  were  even 
/  securities fell  by  raargir»of  five  per  harde,r  ™L  Hadar  5.0  was  10  per 

’  ^  ;  cent  pr.more^Ctf  these,  44  coukl  not  •“*?  lower,  while  its  option  was  a 

ss  >  -  be  traded  due'-to- an  imbalance  of  -  per  cent- loser. 

seUrand-buy  Orders.  ■  .  Ten  per  cent  losers  were  the 

'  '  -V  -  order  of  the  day  among  service  and 

^  These  securities  were  established  .  trade  issues.  These  included: 

"■  tie-.',  as  “sellers  only”1  and  were  dropped1  Dclek(r),  Teta  1.0  and  5.0 and  Time 

r  ;‘i  automatically  by  the  mandatory  five'  Computers  1.0: 

per  cent. : Only  twq  securities  were  .  Land  development,  real  estate 
T-?  '  registered  as  “bnyers  only.”  There : -  and  citrus ,  plantation  issues  were 
-  ‘were.  T9. ‘other  securities  whose :  broadly  lower.  Azorim  was  down  by 

^4  prices.advanced  by mmgms  td  more  ■  10  per  cent. 

..  *  tiian.fiveper  cent-,.:  .....  :  Industrials  were  hard  hit  and 

. .  - : The  V olatility;  Index  registered. .  buyers  generally  appeared  at  levels 

more,  than  seven,-:  indicating  that;  which  were  5-10  per  cent  under 

•  ::w.  sharply. falling  issues  outpaced  big  u  '  .  '  .  ■  ■■■■■  . . 

Almost  80%  devaluatio 

•  r-rr.i  mercial  banks  excepted,  wound  ^>  KINSHASA,  Zaire  (Reuter).  — 

'  the  'session  at  .40ff.77;  rcflectmg  a  ^Zaire  has  devalued  its  currency  by 
toss ;of  2.73, per  cent; /Hardest  hit-:  almost  80  per  cent  in  international 
were  industrial  securities  whose  in-  terms  against  the  dollar  in  line  with 
.  dex  fell  by  5,7  per  cent.  The  service  International  Monetary  Fund 

-  and  trade  group  was  down  by  nlore  recommendations  for  reviving  its 

'thanTpur-per  centL  .: v.- :  economy.  - 


Industrials  were  hard  hit  and 
buyers  generally  appeared  at  levels 
which  were  5-10  per  cent  under 


their  base.  Elbit  Computers,  just  for 
‘one  example,  traded  ex-share 
bonus.  The  base  price  was  14,400 
but  this  was  lowered  by  a  Ail!  10  per 
cent,  as  a  result  of  light  selling  pres¬ 
sures. 

The.  shares  of  Elron,  the  parent 
company,  were  3.2  per  cent  lower. 
Yitzhar  5.0  was  7.5  per  cent  lower 
while  the  attendant  option  at  38.5, 
reflected  a  23  per  cent  fall. 

.  ..The selling  trend  spilled  over  fully 
into  the  investment  company  group. 
EIgar(b)  was  clipped  for  a  15  per 
cent  loss.  Elrob  along  with  EUern(b) 
fell  by  10  per  cent. 

Technology  Storage  and  Oz 
Investments  OJ  were  also  among 
the  10  per  cent  losers,  the  Pama  op¬ 
tion  1  at  70  reflected  a  30  per  cent 
drubbing.  Piryon  was  “sellers  only” 
and  aL  342  established  a  new  1983 
low. 

The  shares  of  Property  and 
Building  did  not  trade  yesterday  as 
the  building  concern  announced  its 
semi-annual  results  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1983.  The  con¬ 
solidated  unaudited  profit  for  the 
six  months  stood  at  IS349.5m.  as 
compared  with  lS106ra.  a  year 
earlier. 

This  reflected  a  nominal  gain  of 
230  per  cent  and  a  real  gain  of  38 
per  cent  when  taking  into  account 
the.  138  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
However,  the  profits,  after  adjusting 
them  for  inflationary  accounting, 
resulted  in  a  IS  13.3  million  loss. 

P  &  B  further  reported  that  the 
profit  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1982,  after  adjusting  for  in¬ 
flationary  accounting,  stood  at 
IS  166.5m.  The  balance  sheet  total 
advanced  Oy  193  per  cent  to  ISl.l 
billion. 


Almost  80%  devaluation  for  Zaire’s  currency 


KINSHASA,  Zaire  (Reuter).  — 
Zaire  has  devalued  its  currency  by 
/almost  80  per  cent  in  international 
terins  against  the  doDar  in  line  with 
International  Monetary  -Fund 
recommendations  for  reviving  its 
economy.  ...  . 


’--r  MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of- IS  432.00*  for  8  words:  each 
U  -  additional. Word  iS  54.00*  FRIDAy  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
■  ! 51 520?  few  .8  .words;,  each,  additional  word  IS  64AQ*.  All  rates  include  VAT. 

-•  :D^^I^ES  «  ^rcfffi^  J^salam:  Monday/Wednesclay  -—  lO  a  m.  previous 
FAJay V75-: p: mi  oo  VVedo^day-Tel^wiv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
I  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  I  see  masthead  on  back 
r-;  ?-pa^^^||all^i»^B^''adVeitising.-a|sehciias.'  *Sgbject  to  ^riianpe.  -  •.  /. 

:  ‘ rniififiiiniiiiHHiimfMiniiBiin^  >  -'liiiiiiiwiiiiuiilTiiiuiiiiiimiiniiniuimHmniiHiimi^ 

-  ■=  r^BWELfi NGS  ^  vw/;-  -"INSURANCE ' 


BtfORK  BUYlNG.  nal,  -check./ price* 
.-MechSM  tXrdtTyavailUble  ^  athewepaper 
'vcmJurs.0>-229l52.V-  \ 


LOW'fST  RATKS."  household '.  business.  e*r 
injiiirjihct'i  Jice.quoie  in  English.  GOSHEN 
QW4PK50. 


•’SITUATIONS  VACANT 


■TOURISTS!  2LinartmeaU.Jroomsesdx.mify 
■fumbhed  Rchavia  and-  German  Colony-Td. 
lOZ^vWH?:  ■  y 

BA.YTT  VEGAN,  strictly  orthodai,  4H.  fhfly 
furnished  long  term  02-418761' 

'  :  >  TEL  AVIV- 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  reotab. 
•  ConUnii  specialists:  Inier-Tsrad  QJ-294MI. ;- 


SI:,  HaiBi:  02- 


,  Jerusalem. 


ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENT  wanted  by 
Socnotu  Company.  Call  03-826591. 

ENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  typist*,  perma¬ 
nent  fobs.  STERLING  RECRUITMENT  03- 
QT>q<a-» 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


;  -  '  r.  -.  ■  NETANYA  j-,- 

*  3  ROOMS  with  telephone,  best  area,  only. 

•  SftdOOO.  NohilTJreenbeig,  2  Ufcsishkin,  053-' 

32S58L  ..  -  •  *:•  '  .  ■‘•v,  v 


DAVID*  G.\KF\N.  saieVrentals,  holiday  Aw  ‘ 
^  -aponniontt.  TcL  053-39372.  053^521 16.  *»-W2 

'  :  READ  DAILY 


OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expert,  reliable 
movers  with  15  veors  e<perience.  professional 
■  packing  and  shipping  world-wide.  Special 
;  rate*  to  U.S.A..  Sooth  Africa,  UK:  operating 
.oil  over  Israel,  best  insurance  tales  on  the 
market.  TcV.  HaSta  04-523227  (3  lines*.  Tel 
Aviv  03-2%  125.  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
483032). 


unrreD  mizitAHi  bahk  ® 


•QMFARE.  YOUH  MONEY  E.4RNSMOnE 

nor.J.AR  FAZ  AND  '  EURO  PAZ  PRICES  E2UD33 

-IEEE2E3! 


.CURRENCY  BASKET 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  1 j ;1 1 ftAilf 


BANKNOTES 


GBEEAT  BRITAIN 
GERMANY  • 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND,  ." 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN  .  ■ 
.NORWAY 
DENMARK'/  ' . 
HNLANb 
•CANADA 
AUSTRALIA".;  ' 
SOUTH  AFWCA 
BELGIUM  •=,  . 
Austria  ; 


DOLLAR 


STERLING  l 
MARK' '  •  i 
FRANC  I 

gulden  v.  l 
TRANC  T 
XRONA'  ■  ‘1 

KRONE  1 
KRONE  .iK 
MARKV.  •■¥ 
DOLLAR 
DOLLAR.  :VT 
RAN^ 

FRANC  10 

schilling  1° 


PURCHASE,  SALEIPURCHASE,  SALE 


59.7497  6i)J5Q3 
K9.S037  90.7065 
22JIJO  22.7394 


20.0166  20.2179 
27.6490  .  27.9270 


10.4329 

4SJ769 

515965' 

53.3479 

iijw* 
310373 
37  S»76 
244.4750 


89.5700 

92.2800 

22.4500 

23.1300 

19.9600 

205700 

27.3700 

28.4100 

7.4600 

7.8000 

7.9000 

82500 

■  10.3379 
49.0653 
53.1253 
53J842 
.IliM* 
32.3594 
37.8847 
346.9325 


48.0600  49.9200 
50J700  54.5400 
42LI900  57.1200 

31.9500  32.9200 


243.8600  25 1 -2300 


■■ -r^hfr  details  at  our  international  department 
FURTHER  ™ahuzat  bayit  ST.,  TEL  AVIV. 

TEL.  R294  14,  AND  AT  ALL  our  BRANCHES. 


Information  Minister  Kande 
Dzambulate  went  on  state  radio  on 
Saturday  to  announce  the  decision, 
which  was  taken  at  a  cabinet 
meeting  on  Friday. 

The  new  value  of  the  currency 
represents  a  domestic  devaluation, 
calculated  by  working  out  the  effec¬ 
tive  increase  in  the  local  cost  of  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad,  of  more  than  480 
per  cent  against  the  dollar. 

The  dollar  is  now  valued  at  29.9 
Zaires,  against  a  previous  rate  of 
6.06  Zaires.  The  international 
devaluation  of  79.7  per  cent  brings 
the  currency  almost  down  to  the 
“parallel”  or  black  market  level  of 
around  30  to  35  Zaires  to  the  dollar. 

Decline  in  mineral  production, 

.  notably  diamonds  and  copper,  al¬ 
lied  to  corruption  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  have  almost  bankrupted  the 
.former  Belgian  colony, .  western 
bankers  say. 

An  IMF  team  recently'  visited 
Zaire  to  discuss  tighter  economic 
controls  in  return  for  approving  an 
’  aid  programme  for  the  country. 


Dun  &  Bradstreet  boss 
to  take  charge  this  week 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  —  David  Bondi  is  to 
take  up  his  post  as  general  manager 
of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  (Israel)  Ltd.  on 
September  15,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

Bondi,  36,  is  a  former  commercial 
.  attache  of  Israel  in  Chicago,  and  has 
considerable  experience  marketing 
for  Israeli  companies. 

.  The  outgoing  general  manager, 
llan  Sachs,  is  taking  up  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  general  manager  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  (Italy),  and  will  reside  in 
Milan. 


TOP  PLANT.  —  Traveno! 
Laboratories,  of  Ashdod,  makers  of 
medical  equipment,  has  been 
selected  as  the'  plant  turning  out  the 
best  quality  goods  in  competition 
with  other  Travenol  plants  in 
Canada,  Japan,  Australia  and  South 
America. 


TIMBER.  —  Israeli  furniture 
■  makers  are  now  using  wood  from 
the  tamarisk  tree,  which  grows 
locally,  to  make  a  variety  of  types  of 
furniture. 


*n"Ln  ‘TmiD*  'typnnN  pn 

|  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD  jP" 


FOHETEN  CUHBKNC7 
11.933 

VMtorday’a  fnrip  Bthimy  raua 
ogakurt  A*  Iwul  StotoL  fer 
U3.  dollar  tmoMcrios*  wndar  S3 ,000 
.  and  traoMettoaa  rfwtoraurmdu 
no  dor  the  eqnhwiat  of  $500. 

Sofflng  Baying 


OSS  803510  59.7497 

DM  22.4228  22.1994 

Starting  903247  89.3258 

Swiss  FR  27.6294  '  27.3540 

FraochPR  7A48Q-  73737 

DuichG  20.0582  19.858a 

Anstziaa'sHllO)  31^l9l  31.6010 

Swedish  EH  7.8244  7.5484 

Danish  ZH  6.2491  6.1  B58 

Norwe^anER  •  8,0602  7.9799 

Finnish  MK  10.5178  10.4129 

Canadians  49.0160  46.5278 

Australian  S  523348  52.3676 

53.4770  52.9442 

Belgian  Can  110)  11.1596  11.0483 

BdgianFinllO)  1I.09B0  10.9874 

Tbl(100)  245309  24.2865 

nrilan Lira  HOOP)  37Jtel  37.1808 


204)582  19.8583 

31^191  31.6010 

7.8244  7.5484 

6.2491  6.1  B58 

■  8,0602  7.9799 

10.5178  10.4129 

49.0160  48.5276 

523348  52J676 

53.4770  S2.9442 

11.1596  11.0483 

II. 0980  10.9874 
24^309  24.2865 


GOLD:  S4 12.80/41 3. 30/ol. 

.BITEgUm 
SPOT  RATES: 


USS  '  1.495Q/60  per  C 

DM  v.  2^88OT5  part 

Swiss FR  2.1826/35  per*- 

FtenchFR  8.0945/70  .  per* 

Italian  Ura  1604.50/00  per* 

Dutch  G  .  3.0075/90  *  -per  S 

Yaa  •  •  24S.1QQ5  pw'S 

Danish  XX  9.858Q/8S  per* 

Norwegian  XR  7.486CW890  .  :pw*. 

Swedish EB'  .  7^140/9170  :  .per* 

rORWARDRATES:  V 

-laas.  ■  ioa*  -  Ism- 

s/t  '  lAswwr  MBawra  i.«aom 

VW%  •  16778/784  2SS8601  *  2.8302022;.' 
SW  JS/S  2J 713/728-.'  Z. 1 512/527  2.12)8/238 


Commercial  Banks 

1DB  p  98000 

IDB  r  4270 

IDB  B  r  4360 

IDB  p  A  25305 

IDB  op  1 1  3275 

Union  op  4  3143 

Discount  r  5328 
Discount  A  r  5328 
Discount  up  2  4340 

Discount  -B  618 
Micrahi  r  1755  i 

Mizrahi  b  1755 

Mirtuhi  op  II  3250 
Mizrahi  op  5  1290 

Micriihi  K  6  13410 

Mizrahi  sc  9  638 

Maritime  0.1  473 

Mwiiime  0.5  247 

Hnpoulim  p.B  3700 
Hapoulim  r  2823  1J 
Hupou/im  b  2823 
Hupoalim  op  7  24150 
Hupojiim'op  I  5690 
H-jpoalim  sc  6  15700 
Hapoulim  sc  8  10850 

t 

General  A  7250 
General  up  6  37930 

General  op  8  14200 

General  «c  5  5090 

General  7  339 


Jordan  Hotel 


Jordan  Hotel  op  ■  48  3S8 

"  ,  Yahulom  103  47 

*1  Yahdlum  op  I  74  3 

Nk«v  ‘  0  430  17 

Vt  Nikus  5  0  206  39 

??  \  >*iku'opI  208  b.o.l 

1  *  1  Consort  Hold  168  49 

«  *  Consort.  0  5  1 15  40 

«  +in  +o  Consort,  op  B  '61  - 

E  +4S  V’  Consort,  op  C  83  128 

'J  "2  .Kopcll  322  2 

♦**  hopel  op  250  4 

5J  t!  *  ?  Crssijl  l  340  14 

2  *lA  RapwOI  1320  1 

64  *32  +23  RaJ^.<M  279  62 

«  :s\  'SS  £ 

s  s  s 

Timt 6 

68  r)2  +.4  Laod,  Building,  Citrus 

3  +  250  +1.1  Gren  190  43 


Leumi 

1813 

1.125 

+  8 

+  .4 

Leumi  op  13 

2670 

35 

+  15 

+  .6 

Leumi  sc  9 

2445 

1 

+  15 

+  .6 

Leumi  tc  II 

675 

+  4 

+  J> 

OHH  r 

2537 

54 

+  14 

+  .6 

Finance  Trade  1 

2510 

29 

+  50 

+  2.0 

Finance  Trade  5 

1300 

14 

+  25 

+  2.0 

Finance  Tr.  op 

1966 

1 

+ 1 

+  .1 

N.  American  1 

3344 

126 

+21 

+  .6 

N.  American  5 

2375 

132 

+  17 

+  .7 

Danoi  1.0 

720 

66 

'  —10 

—1.4 

Dnnot  5.0 

184 

2.192 

-17 

—8.5 

Donot  nc  2 

486 

34 

n.c. 

— 

First  IntT  5 

535 

11,054 

—3 

-.6 

FIBI 

496 

1.892 

—29 

—5.5 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  0.1 

J950 

4 

—25 

—1.3 

Gen  Mortgage 

2135 

9 

n.c. 

— 

Gen.  Mon  gage 

2135 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Carmel  r 

1923 

18 

n.c. 

— 

Carmel  op 

1745 

102 

—5 

—.3 

Carmel  deb 

117 

603 

+  J 

+  .4 

Binyon 

5170 

73 

+  55 

+  1.0 

DevMortgagc  r_ 

1330 

498 

—4 

—J 

DcvMongage  b 

1336 

1 

n.c. 

— 

DcvMort.  op 

B50 

86 

n.c. 

— 

Mishkon  r 

4319 

27 

n.c. 

— 

Mishkan  b 

4319 

4 

n.c. 

— 

independence 

1850 

13 

n.c. 

— 

lndep.  op  1 

4200 

4 

+  309 

+  7.9 

Tcfahol  p.  r 

3355 

— 

+  165 

+5.2 

Tefahot  r 

3355 

72 

♦  30 

+  .9 

Tefahot  b 

3315 

— 

— 

— 

Tefahot  op  B 

8051 

16 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahot  dch.  1 

1245 

1 

+  10 

+  .8 

Tefahot  dch.  2 

243 

732 

n.c. 

— 

Mcrjv  r 

233 

958 

n.c. 

— 

Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

TOO 

49 

—  12 

-5.7 

Shilton  op  B 

1311 

— 

— 

— 

Oizar  Lai.  r  n 

Ouur  Lai.  b  d 

Contruclors  C.  162 
Aericult  urc  A  101 00 
Ind  Dev  p.r.  10165 
Clal  Lease  0.1  331 

Clal  Lease  0.5  231 

Clal  Lease  op  B  313 

Clal  Lease  sc  I  428 


Insurance 

Aryeh  r 

Arych  op 
Aryeh  sc  l 
Ararat  0.1  r 
Ararat  0.5  r 
ReifKur.  0.1  r 
Reins ur.  0^  r 
Rcinsur.  op  I 
Hodar  1.0 
Hadur  5.0 
Hadar  op  I 
Hassneh  r 
Hass  neb  b  . 
Hassneh  op  3 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishmar 
Hambhmar 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0J5  r 
Yardenia  op  2 
Mcnora  1 
Menora  5 
Sahar  r 
Sccurilas  r 
Zut  r 

Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 

Services  &  1 
Gala  Zohar  I 
Galei  Zohar  5 
Galei  Zo.  op.  I 
Data  Mikun 
Dclck  r 
Delek  b  . 

Hard  I 
Hard  5 
Hard  op  2 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  0.5 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Siore  t.O 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Dan  Holds  I 
Dan  Holds  5 
Coral  Beach 
Coral  B.  op  I 
Hilan 
Hilan  op 
Tela  I 
Tela  5 
Teta  op 
Yo'ane 
.  Yo'ane  op 
Clal  Comp 
Clal  Comp  op 
Mala!  1 
Mala!  5 
Mala!  op 
Mngor  0.1 
Mafior  0  j 
Magor  op  I 
Bond  Ware  0.1 
Bond  Ware  CL5 
Bond  Ware  op 


no  trading 
no  trading 

2  114  —IB 

5 - 350 

5  s.0.1  -535 

I  43  -4 

I  81  —9 

3  17  -27 

8  .  22  +10 


627  s.o.l  —33 

488  21  -14 

2030  —  — 

910  14  +55 

331  31  € — 16 

720  1  n.c. 

400  45  —20 

730  5  -10 

192  132  —10 

126  250  —14 

121  50  -29 

385  =•  455  -30 

no-trading 


Oren 

190 

Oren  op  1 

311 

Azorim  Prop. 

173 

Azorim  r 

139 

Azorim  op  D 

390 

Azorim  op  E 

120 

Eylon 

71 

Amnonim  1 

171 

Amnonim  op 

91 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 

9370 

Africa  1st.  1.0 

8412 

Africa  op  2 

6315 

Aruzim 

160 

Arazim  op 

100 

Artedan  0.1 

310 

Arte  dan  0.5 

149 

Ben  Yakar  1 

508 

Ben  Yakar  op 

300 

Baranovitz  1 

99 

Baranovitz  5 

65 

Baranovitz  op 

60 

Dankner  1 

185 

Druckcr  l 

265 

Drucker  5 

159 

Drucker  op 

74 

Darad  O.t 

305 

Darad  0.5 

122 

Darad  op  J 

— 

Darad  op  2 

260 

HLB  O.t 

353 

HLB  0.5  r 

114 

Property  Bldg 
Bayride  0. 1 

1055 

Bayaidc  0.5 

680 

BaWde  op  6 

1070 

ILDC  r 

1790 

1LDC  b 

2660 

ICP  r 

136 

ICP  0.5 

85 

ICP  op  1 

48 

l.vprn  r 

210 

Isralom 

235 

liras  b 

433 

Cohen  Dev. 

151 

Cohen  Dev.  op 

122 

Lumir  1 

114 

Lumir  5 

81 

Lumir  op  1 

47 
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Why  does  Mr.  Begin  delay? 


IT  WAS  ON  Sunday,  two  weeks  ago,  that  Menachem  Begin 
told  his  cabinet  colleagues  he  was  determined  to  step  down  as 
prime  minister.  He  could  not  go  on  carrying  the  burden,  he 
explained  without  elaborating. 

Since  then  Mr.  Begin  has  gone  on  serving  as  premier,  and 
he  is  still  to  submit  his  formal  letter  of  resignation  to  President 
Chaim  Herzog.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  a  very  active 
premier,  and  yesterday,  it  was  again  his  deputy,  David  Levy, 
who  chaired  the  cabinet  meeting.  But  he  has  not  relinquished 
his  post,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
president  to  charge  some  other  Knesset  Member  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  new  government. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  Mr.  Begin’s  very  purpose  in  a 
political  exercise  forced  on  him  by  his  party  colleagues,  and 
which  is  without  precedent  in  the  country’s  constitutional 
history.  By  not  resigning  immediately  after  informing  the 
cabinet  the  premier  has  allowed  his  Herut  heir  apparent, 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  time  to  complete  negotiations  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  coalition  partners  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  cabinet  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  minister's  leadership. 

If  Mr,  Shamir  is  successful,  he  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
receiving  the  nod  from  Mr.  Herzog,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Likud's  parliamentary  faction  is  second  in  size  to  the  Align¬ 
ment’s. 

Admittedly,  this  is  only  an  assumption,  and  the  president 
would,  in  principle,  remain  entirely  free,  as  he  pointed  out 
himself  on  the  radio  last  week,  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate 
for  premier  from  within  the  Knesset.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Herzog  did  not  think  the  delay  in  Mr.  Begin’s  resignation 
was  damaging  to  the  status  of  the  president. 

But  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption,  for  all  that.  The  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  certain  Knesset  Member  already  has  the  support  of 
63  of  his  colleagues  for  the  premiership  cannot  fail  to  weigh 
heavily' in  the  president's  mind. 

That  is  precisely  why  Mr.  Begin’s  exercise  has  come  under 
some  considerable  critical  fire  as  making  a  mockery  of  the 
law.  The  premier  is  reported  to  be  sensitive  to  the  criticism, 
and  anxious  to  go  to  the  president  as  early  as  possible.  Yet  he 
keeps  putting  it  off. 

Why?  The  party  motive  is  obvious.  But  perhaps  there  is  a 
personal  motive  as  well.  Mr.  Begin  wants,  above  all,  to  quit  as 
premier.  He  is,  to  put  no  finer  point  to  it,  exhausted  and  tired 
of  the  job.  By  delaying  his  departure,  he  is  helping  Mr.  Shamir 
put  the  heat  on  Herut’s  allies  to  cut  their  haggling  short  and 
come  up  with  a  successor  government  —  and  thus  he  is 
helping  himself. 

If  he  were  to  resign  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Shamir,  he 
would  be  stuck  with  a  “transition  government”  from  which 
there  could  be  no  exit,  and  there  would  be  far  less  incentive 
for  the  negotiators  to  wind  up  their  business  speedily  and  put  a 
quick  end  to  his  own  personal  agony. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this,  too,  is  only  an  assumption.  But 
it  is  a  reasonable  —  pot  to  say  charitable  —  enough  assump¬ 
tion. 


The  Druse  brotherhood 


DRUSE  ACADEMICIANS  in  this  country  have  asked  of¬ 
ficial  permission  to  bring  over  for  convalescence  or  adoption 
30  Lebanese  Druse  children  orphaned  in  the  current  blood¬ 
bath  in  the  Shouf.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  request  will  be 
given  sympathetic  consideration.  Such  a  humanitarian  gesture 
surely  would  not  prejudice  Israel's  neutral  stance  in  the  newly 
erupted  civil  war  between  Druse  and  Christians  in  Lebanon. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  left  the  Shouf,  Israel  must  on  no 
account  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  back  into  that  troubled 
mountain  area,  for  example,  by  allowing  its  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents  to  cross  the  border  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  communal 
fighting  there. 

Israeli  Druse  soldiers  and  army  veterans  have  for  several 
weeks  now  been  loudly  arguing  that  they  could  not  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  stand  idly  by  while  their  brethren  in  Lebanon  were 
being  threatened  with  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  the  Phalangists 
and  the  Lebanese  army.  Strangely,  these  loyal  Israelis  have 
kept  up  the  pressure  on  the  government  to  let  them  organize 
their  own  expeditionary  force  into  Lebanon  even  since  it 
became  crystal  clear  that  pro-S.yrian  Druse  were  more  per¬ 
petrators  than  victims  of  the  massacre  in  the  Shouf. 

Last  week  the  appeal  to  the  government  to  allow  volunteers 
to  be  despatched  in  aid  of  the  embattled  Druse  of  Lebanon 
was  also  joined  by  the  Druse  on  th*;  Golan  Heights. 

Such  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren  on  the  part 
of  Israel's  Druse  is  understandable,  even  touching.  Would  that 
Israel's  Christians  had  evinced  the  same  concern  for  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  Land  of  the  Cedars.  But  such  solicitude,  and 
concern,  must  stop  short  of  involving  Israel,  as  a  state,  in 
quarrels  in  which  it  has  no  proper  business  to  interfere. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


r"?»  CHILDREN  enlisted  by 
the  Council  for  a 
f  "  Beautiful  Israel  in  Us 
“Beautiful  Beaches"  campaign 
often  encountered  angry  responses 
when  they  asked  adult  bathers  to 
clean  up  after  themselves.  Children 
aged  four  to  14  took  part  in  the 
campaign  this  summer.  Equipped 
with  a  “beach  guard"  hat  printed 
with  the  council's  symbol  and 
plastic  collection  bags,  the  children 
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EXCHANGE  RATE 


ROUNDABOUT 


By  STEVEN  E.  PLAUT 


HOW  MUCH  is  a  U.S.  dollar  worth 
today?  About  CO  shekels  ypu  say? 
Wrung.  It  is  true  that  the  nominal 
exchange  rale,  the  one  you  see 
quoted  in  newspapers  or  posted  at 
your  local  bank,  is  about  60  shekels 
per  dollar.  The  problem  is  that 
almost  none  of  Israel's  foreign  ex¬ 
change  operations  take  place  at  that 
rate. 

Israel  has  always  had  a  policy  of 
maintaining  a  wide  separation 
between  the  nominal  exchange  rate 
of  Us  currency  and  the  effective  ex¬ 
change  rale  —  the  “true"  value  or 
cost  of  a  dollar,  or  other  foreign 
currency. 

This  effective  exchange  rate  is  the 
actual  rate  at  which  most  foreign 
exchange  transactions  take  place, 
and  lake  into  account  tariffs,  taxes, 
quotas,  subsidies  and  other  factors 
that  affect  imports  and  exports. 

Many  of  us  still  convert  mentally 
shekel  prices  into  dollar  prices. 
When  doing  so  according  to  the 
nominal  exchange  rate,  everything 
these  days  seems  outrageously  ex¬ 
pensive. 

But  the  nominal  rate  is  not  the 
real  value  of  the  dollar.  In  principle, 
cost  comparisons  should  be  done 
using  the  higher  effective  exchange 
rate  —  and  on  the  basis  of  that  rate, 
Israeli  prices  would  appear  much 
more  reasonable. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


DO  NOT 

lit  tin •  Editor  ./  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Tii  the  Editor  <4  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 


volunteered  to  collect  litter  and  to 
educate  their  elders.  Many  times, 
adults  shouted  at  the  children  about 
their  "hutzpa”  in  suggesting  that 
they  clean  up.  But  the  council, 
which  operated  the  campaign  in 
cooperation  with  an  Israel  TV 
children’s  programme,  plans  to  hold 
the  campaign  again  in  the  hope  that 
adults  will  eventually  get  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

J.S.f. 


items  in  your  paper  is  Readers’  Let¬ 
ters.  giving  world  reactions  to  Israel 
and  vour  articles,  many  of  which 
seem  anti-Israel. 

One  feature  Jews  must  consider  is 
“Why  have  Israel?”  As  I  see  it, 
there  is  only  one  real  justification: 
the  Bible. 

Bused  on  this,  Jews  are  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  Israel  and  must  have 
all  of  Israel.  They  are,  however, 
obligated  to  carry  out  the  com¬ 
mandments  contained  in  the  Bible. 
Based  on  history,  Jews  had  the 
whole  of  Israel  but  lost  it  because  of 
neglect  of  the  Bible's  rules;  they 
were  promised  restoration  later  and 
urged  to  repent  and  deserve  restora¬ 
tion. 

Today.  Jews  have  22  per  cent  of 
the  country.  "Jordan”  has  78  per 
cent.  1  have  seen  several  small 
advertisements  in  your  paper  of  the 
"Jordan  is  Palestine  Committee" 
and  find  them  fascinating.  Obvious- 
l>  there  are  a  few  Jews  who  know 
■  their  history  and  God's  promises.  It 
in  noteworthy  that  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  Jews  of  the  world  now  live  in 
Israel:  the  other  75  per  cent  cannot 
or  will  not  go  home.  Russia  and 
other  dictatorships  will  not  allow 
their  Jews  to  go  and  the  Jews  in  free 
countries  pray  (or  some  do)  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  end  their  dispersion  and  be 
able  to  return  to  their  land:  empty 
words!  Few-  bother  or  are  in¬ 
terested. 

If  all  Jews  free  to  do  so  would  1) 
stud>  their  Bible  and  observe  it  by 
being  observant  Jews;  2)  donate  to  a 
fund  to  let  the  world  know  the  true 
facts  about  Judaism  and  Israel:  3) 
cease  worshipping  the  idol  of 
materialism  (even  in  Israel)  and  be 
more  spiritual,  and  4)  return  to  the 
Jewish  homeland;  then  it  is  certain 
that  there  would  be  an  end  to  anti- 
Israel  feeling  the  world  over. 
Because  then.  Jews  would  be  10.000,- 
000  in  Israel;  they  would  populate 
all  the  land  and  your  .Arabs  hostile 
to  Israel  would  leave  your  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  move  to  any  of  their  own  21 
other  lands  or  the  West. 

L:ntil  you  do  these  things,  you  will 
find  that  the  PLO  will  thrive  and  so 
will  all  other  anti-Israel  nations,  as 
thorns  in  vour  flesh,  put  there  by  the 
Almighty  because  of  your  stiff 
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In  the  latter  case,  a  50  per  cent  ef¬ 
fective  devaluation  occurs  while  the 
nominal  rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  two  alternative  approaches 
would  be  equivalent  for  most  pur¬ 
poses.  In  both  cases,  an  importer 
would  end  up  paying  90  shekels  for 
each  of  the  dollars  he  spent,  while 
an  exporter  would  receive  90 
shekels  for  each  dollar  he  brought 
in.  Domestic  industries  would  face 
the  same  degree  of  “protection" 
against  foreign  competition  in  both 
cases.  * 


THE  DIFFERENCE  between  the 
effective  and  the  nominal  exchange 
rate  causes  many  problems,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  confusing  anyone  who  uses 
the  dollar  to  judge  how  expensive 
things  are. 

One  effect  of  this  divergence  is  a 
form  of  discrimination  against  new 
immigrants. 

Suppose  the  exchange  rate  was  60 
shekels  to  the  dollar  and  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  tariffs  or  sub¬ 
sidies  so  that  the  effective  rate  was 
the  same.  If,  suddenly,  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  effectively  devalue 
the  shekel  by  50  per  cent,  the 
simplest  way  to  do  so  would  be  to 
simply  change  the  nominal  ex¬ 
change  rate  to  90  shekels  to  the  dol¬ 
lar. 

Alternatively,  the  government 
could  leave  the  old  exchange  rate  as 
it  is.  but  slap  a  50  per  cent  tariff  on 
all  imports,  while  granting  a  50  per 
cent  subsidy  to  all  exports. 


THERE  ARE  a  number  oF reasons 
—  all  political  —  why  governments 
have  often  preferred  the  latter  route 
of  divergence  to  the  direct  route  of 
nominal  devaluation. 

Firstly,  many  politicians  believe 
that  national  prestige  is  somehow 
measured  by  a  “high"  exchange 
rate,  and  so  they  seek  to  artificially 
hold  up  their  exchange  rates  in 
order  to  inflate  "national  pride." 

That  is  why  the  Russians  ensure 
that  their  nominal  ruble  is  worth 
more  than  the  dollar,  even  though 
its  true  effective  value,  as  approx¬ 
imated  in  the  black  market,  is  equal 
to  about  10  cents. 

French  writer-politician  Andri 
Malraux  said  in  1968:  "Devaluation 
(of  the  French  franc)  is  against  the 
Gaullist  myth;  I  am  against 
devaluation.” 


BUT  THERE  ARE  more  important 
political  considerations.  When 
there  is  an  effective  devaluation 
caused  by  a  change  in  tariffs  and 
subsidies  rather  than  through  a  sim¬ 
ple  nominal  devaluation,  in  efTect 
the  government  bureaucracy 
replaces  the  market  as  the  granter 
of  profitability.  Importers  and  ex¬ 
porters  depend  on  the  government, 
rather  than  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  The  government  maintains 
control,  and  extracts  its  share  of 
"gratitude"  for  its  "favours." 

Now  iT  the  bureaucracy  simply 
acted  as  a  pinch-hitter  for  the 
market'* and  produced  similar  effec¬ 
tive  exchange  rates,  1  would  com¬ 
plain  much  less.  Bui  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  government  in  fact 
produces  a  crazy  complex  of  widely 
different  exchange  rates,  where  no 
two  industries  transact  at  the  same 
effective  rale.  The  cost  to  the 


economy  of  this  policy  is  mind- 
boggling. 

But  there  are  other  problems  as  , 
well.  As  it  turns  out,  there  are  a  few  1 
foreign  exchange  transactions  that 
really  da  take  place  at  the  artificially  | 
low  nominal  exchange  rate. 

One  example  is  tourism  in  both  , 
directions.  Tourists  from  abroad 
convert  their  cash  at  the  nominal 
rate,  and  in  efTect  get  too  few  | 
shekels  for  their  dollar.  The  result  is 
.  that  tourism  in  Israel  has  become 
expensive. 

To  correct  some  of  the  distortion, 
the  government  creates  a  new  ten¬ 
tacle  —  the  Tourism  Ministry  and  a 
host  of  subsidies  to  hotels  and  other 
services  which  cater  to  tourists. 

On  the  other  hand,  Israel itourisis 
going  abroad  purchase  tourist  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  nominal  exchange  rate 
when  they  buy  their  dollars,  and  so 
pay  loo .  little,  getting  a  wasteful 
bargain. .. 

Tourism  is  the  one  and  only  “im¬ 
port”  that  Israelis  now  purchase 
that  does  not  carry  some  duty  or 
even  VAT  —  the  only  foreign  tran¬ 
saction  they  carry  out  at  the 
nominal  exchange  rate. 

Spending  on  tourism  abroad  is 
thus  excessive;  in  effect  it  is  sub¬ 
sidized.  Once  again  the  bureaucracy 
tries  to  awkwardly  correct  the 
damage  with  new  tentacles  —  tax- 
financed  television  advertisements 
promoting  Israel's  own  tourist  sites 
and  the  new  "travel  tax”  introduced 
by  Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor. 

U  should  be  emphasized  that 
ihese  are  very  poor  "cures"  com¬ 
pared  to  simply  equating  the 
nominal  and  effective  exchange 
rales;  that  could  be  done  by  a  cross- 
ihc-board  cuts  in  tariffs  and  .  sub¬ 
sidies  accompanied  by  a  nominal 
devaluation. 

Another  group  victimized  by  the 
policy  is  neiv  immigrants.  They  br¬ 
ing  their  savings  into  the  country 
only  to  find  that  a  sizeable  chunk  is, 
in  effect,  expropriated  upon  arrival. 
Because  they  convert  their  savings 
according  to  the  nominal  rate,  they 
get  less  than  a  true  dollar's  worth  of 
shekels  for  each  of  their  dollars  con¬ 
verted. 

New  immigrants,  unlike  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters,  have  no  ac¬ 
cess  lo  the  effective  exchange  rate. 

It  is  true  that  Israelis  also  hold 
dollar  savings,  but  in  their  case  they 
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are  “compensated"  for  the  fact  that 
they  redeem  dollars  at  the  low 
nominal  rate  by  the  fact  that  they 
originally  underpaid  for  the  same 
dollars  when  they  started  saving. 
Thus,  the  exchange  rate  policy  hurts 
new  immigrants  only. 


ONCE  AGAIN,  the  government 
tries  to  correct  the  damage  caused 
by  one  of  its  tentacles  through  use 
of  another  tentacle.  In  effect, -the 
complex  set  of  customs  breaks 
granted  to  immigrants  serve  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  the  fact  that  their 
savings  are  undervalued. 

How  much  simpler  it  would  be  if 
Lhe  government,  simply  eliminated 
the  gap  between  effective  and 
nominal  rates.  Then  the  immigrant 
would  get  his  full  dollar's  worth  out 
of  his  savings,  even  if  all  customs 
breaks  and  privileges  were  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated. 

fn  contrast  to  the  various  com¬ 
plaints  one  sometimes  hears  about 
"favouritism"  by  the  government, 
all  these  immigrant  “rights”  are- 
really  just  making  up  for  the 
damage  done  by  the  exchange  rate 
policy.. 

There  are  other  immigrant  rights 
that  also  constitute  compensation 
for  poor  government  policies.  For 
example,  the  government  has  vir¬ 
tually  nationalized  the  credit  and 
capital  market  and  restricted  the 
ability  of  banks  to  lend  mortgage 
money. 


So,  instead  of  going  to  the  bank  - 
for  a  mortgage,  the  government  ;  •* 
coerces  immigrants  into  the  Abr'; 
sorption  Ministry.  (Israelis  are 
coerced  into  the  Housing  Ministry.,  y 
But  some,  of  the  "privileges  ’  there  ; 
require  seniority  on  the  waiting  fiSf  ;/, 

—  which  immigrants  don’t  have  0a  - 
so  immigrants  must  go  to  the  others 
ministry”  for  essentially  the  same  :  . 
money.)  ‘  r  J 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  common^ 
complaint  by  immigrants  concerns -7  ! 
their  excessive  dependence  on  the  .--- 
bureaucracy.  .Because  of  the'  ex^.- 
change  rate  and  mortgage  restrict; 
lion  policies  of  the  government;'-  L 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Absolutions-:'  ’ 
Ministry  goes  towards  cleaning  up  ; 
the  mess  made  by  other  government  .  ; ; 
policies  rather  than  tackling 
true  problems  of  absorption,  v.  f!  " 

There  are  many  economic^.'  ' 
reasons  why  the  policy  of  sepanaiprj^ 
of  effective-versus-nominal.  " 

change  rates  should  be  abandoned^? 
as  should  be  the  credit-controt-rim 
P»Hcy.  D 

But  one  more  reason  is  to  liberate;-  '■#  ” 

the  immigrant  and  the  Absorption;'^  i  ,  -r 
Minislry  from  the  red  tape.  flVQ  j  J 

heartache  involved  in  “righting” ‘HfeV/i  * 
wrongs  created  by  other  foofiS^-;  : . . . ; 
policies.  . -W  i 


n,<’  "r»rcr  it  a  lecturer  a  the  Techmon~i  f.  .  - 
mill  is  anuciated  with  the  Israel  Institute  M " 
hr  UH-Iai  and  economic  welfare.  ”  ‘  v] r-  - 


FAIL  US 

necks  in  not  listening  to  the  words 
of  your  Bible.  For  you  were 
"chosen"  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  world,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world.  Alas,  your  paper  is  full  of 
pettiness,  of  the  same  strife  as 
caused  your  destruction  2,000  years 
ago.  Listen  to  your  famous 
Prophets,  not  your  petty,  arguing 
politicians  or  irreligious  secularists, 
or  Neturei  Karta  fanatics.  You  can 
even  save  us  from  atomic  destruc¬ 
tion  if  you  will  listen  to  your  Bible 
and  follow  its  instructions.  The 
world  has  tried  every  other  -ism 
from  capitalism  to  communism, 
militarism  to  pacifism.  Judaism  has 
a  solution  for  every  nation  and 
religion:  do  not  fail  us. 


A.  LEBLANC 


Toronto. 


HELPING  ISRAEL 


7d  the  Editor  nf  The  Jerusalem  past 

Sir.  —  1  refer  lo  the  Gordons' 
chastisement  of  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  David  Levy's  minimaliza- 
lion  of  the  importance  of  Jewish 
help  to  Israel  with  money  (Letlers 
—  August  24). 

It  is  not  Mr.  Levy  who  is  “naive." 
it  UJA  and  Israel  Bonds  were  to 
slop,  vet  the  Israel  economy  were 
left  open  lo  investment  for  growth 
and  profits  by  all  foreigners,  I 
believe  the  result  would  be 
threefold: 


To  the  Editor  if  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  In  my  dealings  with  Israel 
bureaucracy,  there  is  one  thing 
upon  which  I  can  depend:  con¬ 
sistency.  It  consistently  puts  its  own 
interests  before  those  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

This  was  most  evident  on  July  27 
at  Ben-Gurion  Airport.  There  oc¬ 
curred  an  injustice  which  may  undo 
much  good  done  by  those  who  sup¬ 
port  and  speak  well  of  Israel  as  a 
home  —  a  place  to  live.  It  started 
with  the  El  \l  Aliya  Flight  which  I 
used  to  effect  my  aliya.  It  was 
crowded:  There  were  not  enough 
bassinets  for  the  many  babies,  and 
in  Amsterdam  we  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  get  out  to  stretch  our  legs. 

The  chess  match,  with  the  olim  as 
pawns,  continued  in  the  31°  *  -vi 
heal  on  the  tarmac,  listening  lo  half 
an  hour  of  speeches,  including 
David  Levy,  Rafael  Kotlowitz  and 
Mo.shc  Schechter,  head  of  the 
North  American  Israel  Aliya 
Centre.  The  latter  two  had  the 
masochistic  pleasure  of  staging  this 
colossal  public  relations  event  —  at 
the  expense  of  those  involved,  the 
olim. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  -  the 


ALIYA  FLIGHT 

udem  Post  consistency  of  Israel  bureaucracy 
with  Israel  —  there  were  too  few  clerks  and,  of 
one  thing  course,  too  many  olim,  for  the  re- 
tend:  con-  quired  paper  work,  nee 
utsitsown  bureaucracy,  to  handle  “ef- 
of  the  in-  ricierttly."  Therefore,  five  and  a 
quarter  hours  elapsed  before  the 
on  July  27  last  immigrants  including  me  and 
There  oc-  rny  family,  were  able  to  leave  the 
may  undo  airport. 

:  who  sup-  VVe  arrived  at  the  absorption 
Israel  as  a  centre  in  Beit  Canada  In  Jerusalem 
It  started  at  9.45  p.m.  without  a  room 
ht  which  I  prepared  for  us  or  food  in  the 
a.  It  was  refrigerator. 

ot  enough  And.  consistently,  never  was 
abies,  and  there  an  apology,  not  for  the  fiasco 
ot  permit-  at  the  airport  (“this  was  the  first 
our  legs.  time  we  ever  did  such  a  thing"  —  so 
:he  olim  as  we  had  to  suffer  due  to  inept  piann- 
!  31°  ’  M  ing),  and  certainly  not  for  a  filthy 
ing  lo  half  apartment  not  at  all  prepared  for 
including  our  arrival. 

owitz  and  I. ESTER  BASKIV 

d  of  the  Jerusalem. 


A  copy  of  the  above  letter  was 
sent  for  comment  to  the  Aliya 
Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency, 
which  promised  to  investigate  the 
various  problems  raised. 

Ed.  J.P. 


ENGLISH  POETRVil 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
bir,  —  May  I  make  my  annual- ajK 
peal  to  all  poets  in  the  Engtislf 
language,  but  this  time  with  a.dif-'.. 
ference.  Please  submit  no-  mdrd, 
than  four  poems  in  seven  copier 
each,  typewritten,  of  not  more  than 
one  II  x  8K"  sheet  to  me  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  below  for  the  1984  issue  of 
Voices  Israel,  our  annual  pdetry 
magazine  in  English,  to  be  in  ray 
hands  no  later  than  December.  31, 
IVoi,  ..  . 

At  the  same  time,  I  make  ttijs'ap-.' 
peal  for  poetry  for  our  1985 
magazine,  our  bar-mitzva  issue, 

.  n  Si*rae  rules  as  above,  to  be 
\n™.y  ,h™.(!s  ™  later  than  June  A 
1954.  unlike  previous  years,  the* 
dates  will  be  strictly  adhered  to.'  T 

REUBEN  ROSE 
Editor 

38  Nehemia  Street  Vokerlmu‘ 
Haifa  32295 


m\-  : 


A . 


If**-.-. 
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BEAUTIFUL  JERUSALEM 


l.  Galut  and  Israeli  Jews  would 
see  that  ii  is  not  charily  that  im¬ 
pels  foreign  governmental  support 
of  Israel- 


2.  Galut  Jews  would  stop 
thinking,  us  the  Gordons  do,  that 
they  are  doing  "all  they  can"  to  help 
the  Jewish  Stale.  Aliva  does  that. 

3.  We  Israelis  would  be  freed  a  bit 
of  our  \chnorrcr  mentality. 


/  ti  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir,  —  Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk, 
(letters  —  August  4)  says  that 
"Jerusalem  is  clean  and  well-kept 
with  flowers  in  bloom  on  every 
sidewalk  and  traffic  island.”  This 
may  well  be  so,  but  before  he  rushes 
into  print  to  thank  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollck  for  all  the  effort  and  work- 
put  into  “keeping  Jerusalem  such  a 
fair  and  flowering  city,”  !  think  he 
ought  to  have  a  closer  look. 

Unless  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  since  I  was 
in  Jerusalem  in  February,  I  am  sure 


that  Dr.  Uuitschulk  would  not  be  so 
fulsome  in  his  praise  if  he  saw  the 
area  of  the  Jerusalem  bus  station,  its 
vandalised  underpass  and  an  es¬ 
calator  which  has  been  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  almost  the  time  it  was  in¬ 
stalled. 

Parts  of  Jerusalem  arc  very 
beautiful  indeed,  but  some  areas 
leave  very  much  to  be  desired. 


London. 


HARRY  A.  FARBEY 
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Come  and  Make 


BARUCH  J.  HVRWICH.  M.D. 
Jerusalem. 


A  GOOD  DEAL! 


AM  IT  83  Consumers'  Exhibition 


NOW  ON  SALE 


The  Girls  of 

PENTHOUSE 


No.  8 


Collectors  Edition 
#  More  than  19  colour  photos  of 
exciting  women. 


mg  sole  distributor  H  s 

Systeimatxky  I  ri/St 


now  TT 

ON  SALE 
IN  POCKET 
PAPERBACKS 

*  The  Official  SCRABBLE 
Players  Dictionary 

*  THE  MERfUAM- WEBSTER 
THESAURUS 

*  Mondadori's 

italian-english 

ENGLISH -ITALIAN 
Dictionary 

*  Larousse 
FRENCH- ENGLISH 

EN  GLISH  -FRENCH 
Dictionary 
+  Langescheidt 

GERMAN  7EN  GLISH 
ENGLISH-GERMAN 

Dictionary 


Td  Aviv  Exhbttkm  ON^^ 

Sept.  12— '25 

★  DO-IT-YOURSELF  +  A  WARM  WINTER-: 

*  HOME  FURNITURE  &  EQUIPMENT  “A  INTER  I  OR- DESIGN 
&  DECORATION  *  VACATIONS  &  f 00 RSj;f 
Open  -  -I  If ^yoyt,-  -  ; 

weekdays:  Saturday  ;  {PHA .  • 

5-11  p:m.  ;  mi  tradmaht 
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sole  distributor 
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7,872  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  AT  THE  I 

EXHIBITION 

_ THEY : p CD  DEALS  • 


